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Church, in Burlington, N. J., which office he accepted and 
held until 1840, when the pastoral connection was dissolved 
at his own request. In 1843 he was appointed General 
Agent of the Princeton Theological Seminary, in which ca- 
pacity he collected one hundred thousand dollars for its per- 
manent endowment. 

He received the degree of Doctor of Divinity from the 
University of New York the same year. 

On the 12th of February, 1846, he was elected Corres- 
ponding Secretary and chief executive officer of the General 
Assembly’s Board of Education, which office he accepted 
and retained for fourteen years, until May 1st, 1860, when 
his failing health compelled his resignation. 

He died, July 25th, 1860, and on the last day of this 
month, his dust was, at his earnest desire, laid near the last 
resting-place of his father in the cemetery at Albany. 

The manuscript of the following volume was the object 
of the author’s careful correction and preparation for the 
press, during the last two months of his life; and he wished 
it to be placed, as his last gift, at the disposal of the Board 
of Publication of the Church, in whose ranks he was so long 
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CENTENNIAL HISTORICAL DISCOURSE. 


Time and History, although limited in duration and in 
sphere, supply eternity with its sweetest praises, and give 
to universal Providence its grandest themes. ‘Glory to God 
in the highest”’ is echoed from this vale of years, through the 

_arches of expanding worlds, into the shrine of heaven. The 
Church, during the brief period of her existence on earth, 
makes known, to the universe, the manifold wisdom of God. 

Centuries are the finished chapters on the scroll of ages. 
Nearly three-score in number, they contain a record, which 
‘angels desire to look into,’’ increasing in interest with the 
developments of the plan of redemption, and so much the 
more ‘‘as ye see the day approaching.” 

Centuries are constellations in the firmament of terrestrial 
history. They group, into familiar signs, the memorials of 
the marvellous grace of God. The last century stands up, 
like Orion in his course, attracting admiration by his pro- 
portions of greatness, and by the glorious stars set in the 
sword of his strength. 

Centuries are like clouds of the air; now oe their col- 
lected masses into forms of awful grandeur, and now dimin- 
ishing them into attenuated insignificance ; now flashing out 
terrific lightnings of wrath from invisible heights, and now _ 
bearing up the bow of promise on their darkness ; but always, 
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and everywhere, changing in appearance, fleeting in duration, 
and the emblem of vanity, of the world, and of man. 

Centuries are the rivers on the map of human destiny. 
Like the mighty stream sweeping past the great city, which 
is the seat of our centennial festival, they have no returning 
tide. Flowing down from heights unexplored and distant, 
they empty themselves into depths mysterious and unfa- 
thomable. 


The first century of our Church’s origin and work is 
brought, to-day, within our perspective. The sight of its 
outline, from source to sea, awakens kindling thoughts and 
grateful praise to the God of all our mercies. 

What feelings of solemnity it also awakens! We go back 
to the places of the dead. We walk among the sepulchres 
of the saints. We stand among the fathers who are “asleep 
in Jesus.” All, who were engaged a hundred years ago, in 
the affairs of the Church or of the State, lie in their lowly 
graves, unknowing and unknown. 

O Thou, who inhabitest the praises of eternity, and in 
whose sight a thousand years are but as yesterday when it 
is past, instruct us in the lessons of the century, and im- 
part to us the spirit becoming our mortal doom ! 


PART I.—GENERAL VIEW OF THE CHURCH BEFORE THE 
SCHISM oF 1741-45. 


A brief notice of the history of our church, previous to 
the schism of 1741-45, is properly introductory to that 
event, and to the re-union in 1758. This history may be 
conveniently set forth, in a few prominent statements, which, 
like heralds, will summon our thoughts into closer sympathy 
with the special themes of our centennial celebration. 

1. Providence early furnished the country with materials 
for the growth and progress of the Presbyterian Church. 

America, secluded for centuries from the continents of the 
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world, was now to be brought into companionship with civil- 
ization. The set time of occupation had come; the long- 
concealed purposes of her unbroken wilderness were to be 
fulfilled; and religion and liberty were to claim, in the wes- 
tern world, their heritage long guarded by time, and waxing 
richer with the expectancy of a glorious era to come. Spain 
and France, which early commenced their settlements in the 
country, were not ordained to give character to the region of 
the future United States. Skirting it on the south by Flor- 
ida and Louisiana, and on the north by Canada, they were 
only, as it were, the fringe of the garment, in which: lay 
wrapped the infant destiny of the great American Republic. 
_ Castille and Normandy were prohibited by the decree of 
Providence from establishing in this region the sway of the 
Roman hierarchy. And yet, as if to foretell that the new 
world was to be an asylum for all nations and all religions, 
the Roman Catholic faith was permitted to initiate the set- 
tlement of Florida and Maryland, and also to claim the pos- 
session of Louisiana by.a title blazed upon the forest trees in 
the survey of ancient discoverers. 

The Puritans, with a large proportion of Presbyterians, came 
in at the north, where forests and Indians retired before 
them. Civilization sprang up on every side, and adorned 
the land with homes, schools, and churches. New York, 
under the dominion of the steady and sturdy sons of Hol- 
land, began to flourish from New Amsterdam to Fort Orange. 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania were, at first, Quaker States ; 
whilst in the south, the adherents of the Church of England 
held political and ecclesiastical sway. Emigration from these 
five sources, Roman Catholic, Puritan, Presbyterian, Quaker, 
and Church of England, supplied the original population of 
the great Western World. 

Nearly contemporaneous with the embarkation of the Pil- 
grims, the Presbyterians, headed by the celebrated “John 
Livingstone, attempted to set sail from Scotland in the Eagle 
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Wing; but, God having other plans and methods, the expe- 
dition failed. Although large numbers of Presbyterians 
settled in New England, and identified themselves with the 
Independents under a modified form of church government, 
whose predominant characteristic was what is called Congre- 
gational, our people, with few exceptions, did not emigrate 
into the middle and southern States in sufficient numbers to 
form churches of their own, until towards the end of the 
seventeenth century. 

Religious persecution was the primary and moving cause 
of Presbyterian emigration. The religious troubles in the 
reign of Charles II. resulted in great calamity to the Pres- 
byterian Church. ‘Two thousand ministers were ejected from 
their parishes in England by the St. Bartholomew act, and 
Episcopacy was thrust upon Scotland by the tramp of 
troopers and the shout of war. Many of the Scotch took 
refuge in the north of Ireland, which became a convenient 
asylum from persecution; and in after years, their descend- 
ants, when persecuted in Ireland, went over to Scotland. 
Thus persecution, like the sea which washed the two islands, 
became to Scotland and Ireland the way of mutual intercom- 
munication, and with the ebbs and flows of its tide, contrib- 
uted, under God, to the general welfare of both countries. 
This facility of intercourse and refuge undoubtedly hindered 
the northern Presbyterians from emigrating earlier to the 
United States; but it afforded the providential opportunity 
for the nurture of that peculiar class of men, whose name, 
“Score Irisu,”’ sustains a relation of orthodoxy and power 
to the Presbyterian church in this country, almost equal to 
the relation of honour, which the word “ Anglo Saxon’ bears 
to the universal brotherhood of the English tongue. The 
early founders of our church were the Scotch and Irish. 
They came over in large numbers in the interval between the 
time the synod was formed, in 1717, and the re-union in 
1758. In some years these emigrants numbered ten and fif- 
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teen thousand. They formed the nucleus of almost all the 
early Presbyterian churches. The mother churches in Som- 
erset county, Maryland; the church on the Rappahannock, 
Va.; the churches at Freehold, N. J., at Philadelphia and 
Abington, Pa., were all established by the Scotch Irish emi- 
grants. Pennsylvania soon became the chief field of their 
choice. Flourishing churches were established as far up as 
the Cumberland valley, and in after years up the valley of 
Virginia. In fact, a Presbyterian church, in those days, was 
as much the sign of a Scotch Irish population, as a fountain 
is of a stream. Even the first church of New York, which 
was on the borders of New England, was established by emi- 
grants from Scotland and Ireland. There is no truth, there- 
fore, in the idea that the Presbyterian church in this country 
was originally composed of a mixed population of Presby- 
terians and Congregationalists. Its basis was as homogene- 
ous as the rock hewn from the same quarry, in the mountains 
of the father-land. 

2. In the exigencies of our early history, God raised up 
ministers of a high order, to guide its affairs. A glance at 
the character of a few of the most prominent, is within the 
range of our centennial perspective. 

Foremost among the first generation of Presbyterian min- 
isters, stands Francis Makemie. He was born in the county 
of Donegal, Ireland, probably near the close of the Republic, 
or the beginning of the reign of Charles II., and was or- 
dained by the Presbytery of Laggan in 1681, with a view to 
being sent as missionary to America, in answer to the appli- 
cation of Col. Stevens, of the Eastern Shore, Maryland. Per- 
secution by the prelatic party raged in Ireland at the period 
of his ordination, and he was nurtured, ecclesiastically, in 
troublous times. Besides organizing the churches in Mary- 
land, he was instrumental in establishing the first Presbyte- 
rian church in Philadelphia, and also in New York. 

A few years after his arrival in America, he engaged in 
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mercantile business, either as an occupation during an inter- 
val of prohibition by the government, or as a means of sup- 
port. He went three times to England; the last time, in 
1704, for the purpose of bringing over ministers to supply 
the destitute churches, in which attempt he succeeded; two 

ministers (Hampton and McNish) returning with him. In 
January, 1707, he was arrested and imprisoned in New York, 

by Lord Cornbury, the English governor, and indicted by 
the grand jury as an offender against the laws. On his trial 
he assisted in his own defence, with boldness, courtesy, and 
ability; and, much to the annoyance of the governor, the 
jury brought in a verdict of “not guilty.”” Lord Cornbury 
soon wrote to England in explanation of his conduct, and in 
his letter abused Makemie with magisterial authority. He 
calls him a “ malicious man, who is well known in Virginia 
and Maryland to be a disturber of the peace and quiet of all 
the places he comes into. He is a Jack-of-all-trades; he is 

a preacher, a doctor of physic, a merchant, an attorney, a 

counsellor-at-law, and, which is worst of all, a disturber of 

governments.” Mr. Blair, the Bishop’s commissary, had . 
abused Makemie before this, (in 1702,) saying: “There is a 
sort, like Presbyterians, here, which is upheld by some idle 
fellows, that have left their lawful employment, and preach 
and baptize without orders.” Beverly, in 1705, in speaking 
of two small conventicles of the Presbyterians, had also 
said: “’Tis observed that those counties where they are, 
produce very mean tobacco, and for that reason can’t get an 
orthodox (Hpiscopal) minister to stay among them.” Ac- 
cording to Cornbury’s account, Makemie, with his numerous 
avocations, must have been a man of wonderful industry; 
whilst Blair calls him an idle fellow, and Beverly shows that 
like his Divine Master, he preached to the poor. The secret 
of all the abuse Makemie received, consisted in two honour- 
able indictments: first, he was a Presbyterian, and “ preach- 
ing and baptizing without orders;” and secondly, he knew 
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his rights, as a man and a Christian, and gave trouble to the 
governments of Virginia, Maryland, and New York, who 
attempted to silence him. Makemie was an educated, learned, 
pious, self-denying, laborious minister of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. He was a bold defender of the faith, and a cham- 
pion of the church of his choice. The influence of his zeal, 
piety, and works has been transmitted from generation to 
generation. He is a type of a true Presbyterian missionary. 
He would have been a great man in any age, or in any land. 
Makemie stands, in the wilderness of our early history, like 
a great monumental tree, planted high up on the mountain 
top, with the blue horizon for the clear back ground; its 
roots cleaving deep among rocks for the stern soil it sought, 
for life and strength; its trunk resisting, in sturdy silence, 
the cloud-storm; and its green branches waving to and fro 
with the grandeur of endurance. 

As Francis Makemie was a good-type of Presbyterianism 
in general, and especially of its missionary character, so 
William Tennent, Sr., may be regarded as a type of its early 
educational zeal. William Tennent was born in Ireland, and 
ordained by the Bishop of Down i in 1706. Having some 
scruples about the Episcopal church, he became a disgeuten 
and emigrated to America in 1716. After preaching for ten 
years in Westchester county, N. Y., he united with the Pres- 
bytery of Philadelphia, in 1724, and put upon the Presby- 
terial records his reasons for renouncing Episcopacy. He 
settled at Bensalem in 1724, and at Neshaminy in 1726. At 
the latter place, about twenty miles north of Philadelphia, he 
established his celebrated school. Here were educated some 
of the most distinguished ministers that ever served God in 
our churches—among whom were his four sons, with Row- 
land, Blair, President Finley, and Charles Beatty. William 
Tennent was the first minister who commenced to develope 
the educational energies of the Presbyterian church. Learned 
as a scholar, speaking Latin almost as fluently as English ; 
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patient in imparting instruction, both religious and secular ; 
his name as an educator will endure, in connection with the 
Log College, among the imperishable memorials of its hum- 
ble greatness. Whilst the field, where once stood the old 
Log College, is now a common enclosure of agriculture, pro- 
ducing grain for the market, and food for the human body, 
the truth sown there, in the soil of immortal minds, will 
yield harvest-sheaves of rejoicing in the world of glory. 

John Thompson, of Lewes, Delaware, may be selected as 
the type of a true champion of orthodoxy. It was he who 
introduced into the Synod the famous overture, for adopting 
the Confession of Faith. 

With a well-balanced mind, clear in its vision as the crys- 
talline lens of the eye, with an open honesty and calm fear- 
lessness of spirit, found only in union with the love of truth, 
and with a simple trust in God that gives victorious prowess 
in times of emergency, John Thompson lives in our annals 
with the immortality of a great and inestimable service. 

Near Lewes, the seat of his former pastoral labours, stands 
the light-house of Cape Henlopen, giving to the mariner on 
the look-out amidst stormy seas for the desired haven, its 
beams of direction and warning: so the light of thy over- 
ture, Thompson of Lewes, illuminates oceanward and home- 
ward a great promontory on the shores of Presbyterian his- 
tory. 

Gilbert Tennent is the type of the revival preachers of 
the olden time. He was an earnest, impulsive, able, godly 
man. Converted on shipboard, whilst crossing the Atlantic, 
his soul seemed afterwards to love the majesty of ocean ex- 
citement, and to revel in the crested billows and fathomless 
depths of intense life. 


«« And spiritual thunders,—born of soul 
Not cloud,—did leap from pole to pole, 
And o’er him roll and counter-roll, . 
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Crushing their echoes, reboant, 
With their own wheels.” 


Whitefield declared that he had never heard such a 
preacher. Thousands were converted under his ministry, as 
he went to and fro, from Maryland to Maine, often preach- 
ing three times a day throughout the week, with the energy 
of a man who never grew tired as long as he kept at work. 

Let us glance at Jonathan Dickinson, the pastor of the 
church at Elizabethtown, and the first President of the Col- 
lege of New Jersey, a true type of the early Christian auth- 
orship of the Presbyterian Church. In the beauty of his 
style, in the impressiveness and logic of his arguments, in 
the importance of the topics providentially demanding his 
care, and in the great influence emanating from his publica- 
tions, Jonathan Dickinson stood not only above his brethren 
in mental stature, but he stood king, anointed of God to hold 
in his right hand~the sceptre of literary dominion. Dr. 
Erskine said that “the British isles had produced no such 
writers on divinity in the eighteenth century as Dickinson 
and Edwards.” 

Favoured, indeed, was the Presbyterian Church in having, 
in the early period of its history, such illustrious, represen- 
tative men, as Francis Makemie, the type of the Christian 
missionary; William Tennent, of the Christian educator ; 
John Thompson, of the Christian champion of orthodoxy ; 
Gilbert Tennent, of the fervent, evangelical preacher; and 
Jonathan Dickinson, of the industrious and effective Chris- 
tian writer. These are only specimens-of a noble race, not 
few even in that day, but always to be found in numbers to 
awaken gratitude to God, in every generation of Presbyte- 
rian history, and a race to be perpetuated in the power of 
living, personal greatness, as long as Presbyterianism lives, 
and works, and thrives, as a co-ordinate instrumentality in 
subduing nations and kingdoms to the dominion of the Son 
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3. We now come to a third point, which bears a relation 
to centennial scenes, viz: the early and formal adoption by 
the synod, in 1729, of the Westminster standards. Hitherto, 
Presbyterianism had existed, so to speak, in this country, 
by common law rather than by ecclesiastical statute. The 
early records of the Philadelphia Presbytery show that all 
the proceedings, in the examination of candidates and the 
ordination of ministers, had been regulated by the West- 
minster standards. The early ministers who had been 
ordained abroad, had already adopted these standards. 
Francis Makemie had said to Lord Cornbury, in 1707, “As 
to our doctrines, we have our Confession of Faith, which is 
known to the Christian world.”” The whole Church was in 
reality Presbyterian, both in its ministers and people; but 
the very fact of this antecedent homogeneousness, which 
really implied a public acquiescence in the old standards, 
seems to have been the occasion of omitting their more 
formal adoption at the organization of the Synod of Phila- 
delphia in 1717. But the necessity of the public, authorita- 
tive recognition of a Church Creed, soon forced itself upon 
the Synod. ‘Two reasons were prominent. First, Arianism 
had begun to manifest itself in the north of Ireland, whence 
the supply of our ministers had principally come; and 
secondly, the ministers from New England were educated 
and ordained outside of the Presbyterian Church. The 
adoption of a public standard of doctrine, first proposed by 
John Thompson, in 1727, was finally acted upon by the 
Synod in 1729. Jonathan Dickinson at first warmly re- 
sisted the measure, being apparently opposed to creeds; and 
with him the New England ministers, and a few others sym- 
pathized. But after a full opportunity was given to all the 
members of Synod to declare their scruples, if they*had any, 
it was found that there was an entire agreement of doctrinal 
sentiment; and the Confession and Catechisms were unani- 
mously declared to be the Confession of Faith of the Synod, 
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with the exception of the chapters giving authority to civil 
magistrates in the matters of religion, which chapters the 
Synod unanimously rejected. Some misunderstanding, and 
consequently dissatisfaction, having arisen among some of 
the churches in regard to the latitude which the Synod al- 
lowed in the expression of scruples, the Synod declared in 
1736, that they adopted and adhered to the Confession of 
Faith “without the least variation or alteration.’”’ There 
were no doctrinal divisions in our early history. The Cal- 
vinistic creed, as explained by Dickinson in his treatise on 
the “five points,’ was cordially embraced by the entire 
Synod. Thus, in the providence of God, was the old 
standard planted upon our walls,—precious for the victories 
of the hundred years since its presentation to the church in 
Westminster Hall, and throwing out its unsullied folds of 
blue to the freshness of the hopes that belonged to the cen- 
tury to come. 

4, The Form of Church Government, worship, and disci- 
pline was essentially and strictly Presbyterian. Whilst the 
Presbyterian Puritans in New England were influential 
enough to secure in the Cambridge and Saybrook Platforms 
a modified form of Church government and discipline, the 
Independents were never able, within our own bounds, to 
propose the least variation in our more inflexible and au- 
thoritative forms. The first portion of the imperfect records 
of the old mother Presbytery, commences with the signifi- 
cant words, “‘ De regimine ecclesic,’’—‘‘ concerning the go- 
vernment of the Church,’’—disclosing, like the fossils found 
in ancient limestone, a true view of the strata that lay at 
the basis of our church government. It was the government 
and worship of the Church, as distinguished from that of 
Prelacy, for which Presbyterians had ever contended with 
true-hearted zeal. The doctrines were essentially the same 
as those of the xxxix Articles of the Church of England. 
It was the parity of the clergy, freedom in prayer, the right 
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of sitting in annual General Assemblies, that roused the 
heart of Scotland, when King James I. attempted to impose 
Episcopacy upon its liberty-loving and sturdy population. 
For resisting these efforts, John Forbes, the Moderator of 
the Assembly, John Welch, the son-in-law of Knox, and 
Andrew Melville, with others, went joyfully to prison. It 
was from attachment to Presbyterian Government and wor- 
ship, that, in the reign of Charles I., the people rose in ec- 
clesiastical rebellion against the first attempt to read the 
Liturgy in Edinburgh, in the Church of St. Giles. On that 
day an honest old woman, named Jenny Geddes, gave the 
extemporaneous and too vehement signal of opposition, by 
throwing the stool on which she had been sitting, at the 
head of the surplice-dressed Dean, who, terrified at the rising 
tumult, was glad to escape with the loss of only his ecclesi- 
astical vestments. It was the right of worshipping God after 
the manner of their choice, that led the dignitaries of Scot- 
land, with thousands of the faithful and devoted people, to 
meet at the old Greyfriars’ church, and after solemn prayer 
by Alexander Henderson, to sign the Solemn League and 
Covenant in the afternoon and twilight, amid the gravestones 
where slept the fathers, and in defiance of the monarch who 
threatened their sons. It was the love of liberty and of 
Presbyterianism that brought the people of Scotland into 
union with those of England for the overturning of Prelacy 
in the Church, and tyranny in the State, signalizing its tri- 
umphs in the formularies adopted in Westminster Hall. It 
was this unconquerable, immemorial, and transcendent at- 
tachment to the religious forms and life of the Presbyterian 
Church, that accompanied the Scotch in their exile to moor 
and mountain, with Cameron and Cargill at their head, and 
that braced their souls amidst the bloody war-cries of fierce 
Dalziel, and the butcheries of the savage Claverhouse. The 
same preference for Presbyterian government, that after- 
wards led the Scotch to plant their Church in Ireland, was 
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carried over the waters by Makemie and the early ministers, 
and by the tens of thousands of Scotch-Irish who brought 
their church with them, as the Israelites carried the ark and 
the tabernacle. 

5. The form of religious life, developed in our early 
churches, needs a passing notice. With a homogeneous 
population, faithful and distinguished ministers, the doctrinal 
truths of the Reformation, and an approved ecclesiastical 
constitution, the sincere fruits of religion were, under God, 
to be expected in the former generations. The olden time, 
notwithstanding the trials of emigration and frontier life, 
presents genuine evidences of the power of Christianity. 
To say nothing at present of the great revival of religion, 
there was a zeal for household training, an interest in incul- 
cating religious truth in schools, under Church supervision, 
a desire to extend the gospel into the more destitute parts 
of the country, and a love for the ordinances of God’s house. 
The log cabin of the early pioneers witnessed the same 
teaching of the glorious catechism from the lips of mothers 
and grandmothers; the humble workshop of the Scotch-Irish 
weaver resounded with the same old psalm-singing; and 
under the shade-trees of the primeval forest, the congrega- 
tions assembled on sacramental occasions, in the same spirit, 
to worship the God of their fathers. In short, religious life, 
in a simple and humble form, blessed the early Church ; al- 
though not exempt from the imperfections and evils which 
characterize it, alas! in all ages. 


PART II.—THE CAUSES AND INCIDENTS OF THE SCHISM 
or 1741-45 are the subjects of the second general view of 
our historical perspective. 


The peace of the infant church was interrupted at a time, 
when the entire Presbyterian body was not as large as the 
existing Presbytery of Philadelphia. Among the earliest 
manifestations of trouble, recorded on the minutes of the 
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old Synod, was the adoption, in 1737, of an overture pro- 
hibiting the intrusion of candidates, or ministers, into vacant 
congregations of their own or other Presbyteries, without 
the regular ecclesiastical authority. In the following year 
this rule was slightly modified; and another rule was adopted, 
requiring all candidates for the ministry, who did not have 
a college diploma, to submit to an examination by a commit- 
tee of the Synod, before they were taken on trial by the 
Presbyteries. These two regulations, which were resisted 
by the party headed by Gilbert Tennent, clearly implied the 
belief, on the part of the Synod, of the existence of real or 
supposed dangers. There must have been “occasions or 
causes for the framing of these two acts, and evils or disor- 
ders, which they were designed to remedy or prevent, ac- 
cording to the old phrase, ‘ Hz malis moribus bone leges.’’’* 
The evils designed to be remedied by the act against unlaw- 
ful itinerant preaching, were ‘‘the making of rents, factions, 
parties, and divisions by the intrusion of ministers into the 
vacancies within the bounds of their own or other Presby- 
teries, or into the corners of settled congregations, against 
the just determination of the respective pastors and Presby- 
teries.”’| There is evidently a great difference between 
itinerancy where there is no preaching, or only occasional 
preaching, and’a ‘disorderly, itinerating preaching, set up 
in opposition to a standing, orderly ministry.” The latter 
kind of itinerancy, against which the act was levelled, was 
justly regarded as “subversive of our Presbyterian plan or 
constitution.”’{ The act, however, gave rise to so much op- 
position and misrepresentation, that, for the sake of peace, 
it was repealed by the Synod in 1739. In thus repealing 
it, the Synod did not abandon the principles involved ; 
“the giving up of the act was not the giving up of the 
cause.’’§ 


* Examination and Refutation of Tennent’s Remarks, p. 48. 
+ Ibid., p. 50. t Ibid., p. 51. @ Ibid. 
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The act about the examination of candidates by a com- 
mittee of Synod, had been adopted in 1738, by a great ma- 
jority, it being opposed only by the four Tennents and two 
other ministers. The New York Presbytery, including 
Dickinson of Elizabethtown, Pemberton of New York, and 
Pierson of Newark, voted for the overture. 

The next year the act was amended, so as to require the 
examination of candidates to be made either before the 
whole Synod, or its commission. In the same year, 1739, a 
proposition was introduced for the establishment, under the 
authority of the Synod itself, of an institution of learning ; 
and a committee was appointed, consisting of Dickinson, 
Pemberton, Anderson, and Cross, to take action in the 
premises, and to apply for aid to Great Britain and to New 
England. These two measures on the part of the Synod, 
viz., the examination of candidates before itself or its com- 
mission, and the project of a new Seminary of learning, are 
clear proofs of dissatisfaction with Mr. Tennent’s Log Col- 
lege, as a training place for the ministers of the church. 
The Log College was, undoubtedly, an excellent academy, 
especially for the acquisition of the languages; but Mr. Ten- 
nent, Sr., was now nearly seventy years of age, and there 
were some branches of knowledge which he did not pretend 
to teach, such as mental and moral science, and natural phil- 
osophy.* ‘The Synod,” say the protesters, in reply to Gilbert 
Tennent’s statements, “conceived, not without ground, that 
there was some slackness in particular Presbyteries, in the ex- 
amination of candidates at their admission into the ministry, 
and that some, of late, were admitted, who were remarkably de- 
ficient in some parts of useful learning,” and then they pro- 
ceed to mention by name four ministers. 

The truth appears to be that the Tennents, with their 
school and their scholars, were insensibly, but naturally, 


* Examination and refutation of Tennent’s remarks, pp. 18, 14. 
+ John Rowland, Charles Tennent, John Craig, and A. McCrey. 
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forming themselves into a family party; or, to use the lan- 
guage of the Synodical defenders, “there were plain indica- 
tions of the great industry of Wm. Tennent’s sons to pro- 
mote their father’s scholars, though never so unqualified.”’* 
On the question of the examination of candidates, the whole 
Synod were opposed to the Tennent party; and when Gil- 
bert Tennent declared that the object of the overture was 
“to injure his father’s school,” it was replied that it was 
“only a family concern.” 

Gilbert Tennent seems also to have had some peculiar views 
in regard to the nature of a call to the ministry, placing so 
much stress at times upon the inward call, as to depreciate 
the requisite literary qualifications. “It is well known,” 
gay the Synodical gentlemen, “that Mr. T. hath publicly 
pronounced some parts of useful learning, pointed out in our 
Directory, as necessary in candidates, ‘mere criticks,’ and 
consequently useless.”+ These views and proceedings ren- 
dered the Tennent party unpopular with the rest of the 
Synod, and led the Synod _to adopt the Examination Act, 
and to project a new institution of learning. 

‘Was the act for the examination of candidates a lawful 
one? The Tennents declared it to be a usurpation, and de- 
nounced it as an unwarrantable interference with the rights 
of Presbyteries. It may have been lawful under the cir- 
cumstances; for the Synod was, at that time, the highest Ju- 
dicatory of the Church, and the exercise of the ecclesiastical 
power involved in the act was lawful under the constitution. 
It is more questionable whether the measure was a wise one, 
as interpreted by the Synod, and as carried into practice. 
The Synod admitted that the Presbytery had the right to 
license and ordain any candidates judged by the Presbytery 
to be qualified; but it denied the right of those ministers 
who were ordained without the required Synodical examina- 


* Examination and refutation of Tennent’s remarks, p. 52. . 
{ Ibid., p. 18. 
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tion, to take their seats, as members of Synod. This state 
of things in practice involved, therefore, two anomalies: 
first, ministers might belong to Presbyteries, who were not 
acknowledged to be members of Synod; and, in the second 
place, the Tennent Presbytery might go on, in this way, to 
admit unsynodical ministers, until a large party were raised 
up to bring serious evils upon the church. 

It so happened, that in the very year [1738] that the ex- 
amination overture was passed by the Synod, the Tennent 
party made application to be set apart into a new Presbytery, 
to be called the ‘‘ New Brunswick” Presbytery. The appli- 
cation was granted by the Synod, probably as a peace 
measure, but it proved to be the occasion of a new scene of 
hostilities. The Presbytery of New Brunswick met for or- 
ganization shortly after the adjournment of Synod; and on 
the first day of its sessions, it took upon trial a candidate, 
without subjecting him to the prescribed Synodical examina- 
tion. This act of open defiance to the Synod necessarily 
tended to widen the breach between the two parties. 

When the minutes of the New Brunswick Presbytery were 
examined at the next meeting of the Synod, in 1739, a cen- 
sure was passed upon the Presbytery, with an admonition to 
avoid such divisive courses in future. The Presbytery read 
before the Synod a long and able paper, entitled, ‘‘ An apol- 
ogy for dissenting from two acts, or new religious laws, 
passed at the last session of the Synod.’”’ At this meeting, 
in 1739, the Synod modified the act about examining candi- 
dates, so as to require the examination to be before the 
Synod, or its commission. The only dissentients in the 
Synod to the examination rule, were the four Tennents, one 
of their pupils, and a co-presbyter, six in all. 

Notwithstanding this solemn re-affirmation of the act by 
the Synod, under circumstances somewhat remarkable for 
unanimity, the New Brunswick Presbytery continued their 
“‘ divisive course,” disregarding the authority of their breth 
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ren. During the interval before the next meeting of the 
Synod, the Brunswick Presbytery ordained the individual 
for whose licensure they had been censured the preceding 
year, and they licensed three more candidates in opposition 
to Synodical requirement. Matters now began to assume an 
alarming aspect in the church. 

In the autumn of this same year commenced the revival 
of religion, whose glories illuminated the dark horizon of 
our ecclesiastical history. Whitefield arrived in Philadel- 
phia in November, 1739. The whole city went out to hear 
him, and thousands flocked in from the surrounding country. 
He preached with the spirit and power of a Reformer, sent 
of God to call the people to repentance. Religion was, at 
this time, in a low state in the Presbyterian and other churches ; 
and never did the display of Divine grace and mercy seem 
more opportune. The Tennents immediately joined with 
Whitefield in promoting the revival. Neshaminy, the seat 
of the Log College, was among the places blessed with pow- 
erful manifestations of grace. Here Whitefield and Gilbert 
Tennent proclaimed to listening multitudes the message of 
eternal life. The hill-side where the church once stood, the 
gentle slopes, the murmuring stream, the welcome shade of 
overhanging trees, yet remain; but the grave-yard has been 
filled with, mute candidates for the resurrection; and revival 
preachers, and converts, and impenitent hearers, have passed 
away into the eternal world. The work of grace extended to 
other of our churches, especially Nottingham, White Clay 
Creek, and Fagg’s Manor, in Pennsylvania; and afterwards 
Elizabethtown, Newark, Maidenhead, and Baskingridge, New 
Jersey. Gilbert Tennent’s own church at New Brunswick 
did not experience any remarkable refreshing. The Pres- 
byterian ministers who took a prominent lead in the revival, 
with Gilbert Tennent at their head, manifested much censo- 
riousness toward their brethren, who, without opposing the 
revival, stood aloof in ignorance, coldness, or alarm. 
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When the Synod met in 1740, the two parties were wider 
apart than before. The Synod, however, continued to pro- 
pose measures of peace, in the hope of avoiding the scandal 
of a public separation. The Itinerant Act was repealed, 
and various attempts were made at reconciliation, in regard 
to the examination of candidates. In vain did Dickinson 
and Gillespie act the part of mediators. The Tennents re- 
fused all compromises, and the Synod refused to repeal the 
act. 

At this juncture, and on the afternoon of the day the 
Synod adjourned [1740], Gilbert Tennent arose in the dig- 
nity of his noble form, and with the conviction of a man 
who felt as if he was called of God to rebuke his brethren, 
—a mission which always requires strong proof of its divine 
authority, and stronger than was then given,—commenced 
to read a paper to the Synod, beginning as follows: “ Mod- 
erator, and reverend brethren, I think I am obliged in duty 
to God and you, to present the following paper to your con- 
sideration, which contains my reasons for suspecting that a 
number of the ministers of this Synod are in a carnal state.” 
Mr. Tennent then proceeded to fortify his suspicions against 
his brethren, in three classes of accusation. First, unsound- 
ness of doctrine in some matters relating to Christian expe- 
rience. 1. That self-love is the foundation of all obedience, 
and, 2. That there is a certainty of salvation connected with 
the labours of natural men. Secondly, the suspicious cha- 
racteristics in the preaching of some of the members of 
Synod are, 1. It is powerless and unsavoury. 2. Not 
searching enough. 38. Soft and flattering. 4. Legal, and 
5. Unsuccessful. Thirdly, their unchristian practice. They 
are, 1. Stiff and confident in their opinions. 2. They are 
opposed to God’s servants and work. 38. They show ig- 
norance of divine things in maintaining that there is no 
knowing of people’s states. And 4. They allow men to 
enter the ministry without an examination on personal reli- 
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gion. Mr. Tennent concluded by “protesting against all 
restraints in preaching the everlasting gospel in this degen- 
erate state of the Church.” 

Mr. Samuel Blair, then a young man, followed Mr. Ten- 
nent in a similar lecture to the Synod. 

Proceedings of such a character were highly disorderly, 
and exasperating in their tendency. The members implored 
Messrs. Tennent and Blair to table charges against any de- 
linquent ministers ; but these gentlemen were not prepared 
for that measure, and confessed that they had not even 
spoken to any of the ministers, whom they suspected to be 
in a carnal state. The moderation of the Synod is seen in 
the resolution adopted in relation to this affair : 

‘“‘There being two representations brought into the Synod 
by Mr. Blair and Mr. Tennent, representing many defects 
in our ministry, that are matter of greatest lamentation, if 
chargeable upon our members: The Synod do, therefore, 
solemnly admonish all ministers within their bounds, seriously 
to consider the weight of their charge, and, as they will 
answer for it at the great day of Christ, to take care to ap- 
prove themselves to God in the instances complained of. 
And the Synod do recommend it to the several Presbyteries 
to take care of their several members in these particulars.’’* 

Shortly after the adjournment of Synod, Gilbert Tennent 
preached at Nottingham one of his most famous, able, and 
tremendous sermons. Its principal object seems to have 
been to denounce carnal and graceless ministers,-and to warn 
the people against sitting under their ministrations. Never 
were logic and exhortation more intensely blended together ; 
never was concern for the Church so mixed up with censori- 
ousness toward the ministry; never was the glory of God 
held forth more terrifically in its relations to the punishment 
of graceless servants; never was zeal for the perishing dis- 
played in connection with more fervent bitterness to blind 
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leaders of the blind; never was truth more fearfully hurled 
against modern Pharisees, and the certain damnation of un- 
converted ministers more incontestably fastened upon the 
destiny of some of his Synodical brethren. The matchless 
energy and censoriousness of this sermon, mingled with its 
everlasting judgment truths, gave it great influence in its 
day, both for good and evil. It undoubtedly contributed to 
hasten the crisis of separation among brethren. 

This wonderful man, great in mental vigour, earnest in 
his devotion to God, and not small in human infirmities, com- 
menced in the autumn of this year [1740], his celebrated 
missionary tour in New England. His personal appearance 
was grave, severe, authoritative, like that of an ancient 
prophet. His hair fell over his shoulders, and he wore a 
loose, flowing coat that reached his feet, with a leathern gir- 
dle about his loins. His preaching was with great power. 
A revival occurred in at least twenty-three towns that he 
visited ; and in the language of Whitefield, ‘‘divers thous- 
ands had been awakened.’”’ Indeed, the success of Tennent 

in New England far surpassed that of Whitefield. This 
Scotch-Irish evangelist, preaching with a soul on fire the 
old doctrines of original sin, imputed righteousness, divine 
sovereignty, justification by faith, and salvation by grace, 
was the most successful evangelist that New England had 
ever seen, and the like of him has never appeared since. 

Gilbert Tennent returned homeward in the spring of 1741, 
and was present at the meeting of the Synod, in Philadel- 
phia, in the latter part of May. This was the Synod of the 

. great schism. In the chair presided the Moderator, Jedi- 
diah Andrews, the pastor of the first church of Philadelphia 
who was then nearly three-score and ten years of age. The 
minutes of the Presbytery of New Brunswick were not 
present for examination. Indeed, they had only once been 
submitted to the Synod since the organization of the Pres- 
bytery. In 1740, the record is that the minutes “ were for- 
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got; in 1741, they were “not brought.” An abundance 
of inflammatory materials, however, was on hand. For four 
days the Synod debated with much vehemence the case of 
Alexander Craighead, one of the Tennent party, who had 
been accused of disorderly conduct in resisting a trial before 
the Presbytery of Donegal. The rest of the Sabbath then 
intervened. But even that holy day, alas! afforded no rest 
from agitation. Instead of assembling together for the wor- 
ship of God in the Presbyterian Church, Gilbert Tennent 
and his friends held worship on Society Hill, where the Pine 
street church now stands, where a stage had been erected 
the year before for Whitefield. Separate worship had, in- 
deed, been conducted there daily, during the whole time of 
the Synod, ‘‘ the like whereto hath never been practised by 
any members of the Synod since it had a being, till then.’”’* 
This proceeding was unfraternal, unpresbyterian, and divisive. 
It gave countenance to the charge that the Tennents encour- 
aged rents and factions in congregations outside of the bounds 
of their own Presbytery. Gilbert Tennent having after- 
wards denied that the-preaching at Society Hill was intended 
to open a breach with the Synod, the opposite party applied 
to the case the following anecdote: ‘If a man should come 
to my house,’’ said they to Mr. Tennent, ‘with his crows 
and pick-axes, and begin to belabour the foundation: alarmed 
with the noise, I come out and say to him, ‘Friend! do 
you mean to weaken the foundation of my house? I shall 
have the roof shortly come down about my ears.’ ‘Oh good 
sir,’ replies he, ‘I do assure you I have no meaning to weaken 
your house, or shake its walls. I sincerely think your house 
is the strongest house in the whole parish.’ And to his work 
he falls again, as hard as he can drive.”+ So thought the 
Synodical brethren in regard to the intentions and the 


driving work of the opposing party at their own founda- 
tions. 
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The Synod, having adjourned over the Sabbath until Mon- 
day afternoon, June Ist, at 3 o'clock, met at the appointed 
time. The house was crowded with spectators. Anxiety 
and excitement troubled the hearts of members of Synod, 
and extended to the multitude in the pews, the aisles, and 
the galleries. After the reading of the minutes, arose Robert 
Cross, the colleague pastor with Andrews, of the first Church 
of Philadelphia, and a prominent Scotch-Irish minister, of 
the purest character, of a strong mind, and of indomitable 
perseverance of purpose. He commenced reading the famous 
Protestation, a document of great historical interest in our 
annals. It is long, carefully drawn up, solemn in spirit, and 
decided in expression; giving an account of the grievances 
inflicted for several years past upon the Synod, mourning 
over the injury resulting to the cause of religion, and pro- 
testing, first, that the Synod should maintain inviolate the 
principles of doctrine, worship, and government of the West- 
minster standards; secondly, that no one should sit in 
Synod who did not adopt the standards of the Church, and 
conform to the rules and acts of the Synod; thirdly, that 
none of the Tennent party should be allowed to sit in the 
Synod, on account of their various schismatical doings ; 
fourthly, that if these brethren be allowed a seat in the 
Synod, the acts of that body shall not be binding upon the 
signers of the Protestation; and fifthly, that in such case, 
the signers shall regard themselves as the true Presbyterian 
Church, and the other party guilty of schism. The Protes- 
tation then gives a narrative of grievances, and concludes 
with a solemn acknowledgment of the punishment due to the 
sins of the Church, as seen in their divisions, and with the 
hope that God will cause the testimony now offered, to be of 
“ good use” to future generations. 

Whilst Robert Cross was reading this Protestation, signed 
by some of the ministers and elders, a “profound silence” 
reigned throughout the Assembly. There might have been 

3* 
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seen the varying emotions, which passed over the face of 
Gilbert Tennent, like shadow chasing light—emotions of sur- 
prise, chagrin, resentment, regret, defiance. Samuel Blair, 
with his young enkindled eye fixed upon Robert Cross, re- 
membered how, a year ago, he had himself read a protest 
against the carnal members of the Synod, and his quick 
mind foresaw the danger now settling upon his own party, 
from a Protestation so bold and uncompromising. The Moder- 
ator, Jedidiah Andrews, although not a signer to the paper 
his colleague was reading, felt no sympathy with the Ten- 
nents, but cast his eyes around from one party to another, 
watching the issue with fear. Near together sat Thompson, 
Gillespie, Allison, Cathcart, Boyd, and their sympathizers, 
with head erect, their brows knit with firmness, and their 
hearts absorbed in the righteousness of their cause. Gil- » 
lespie, Hutchinson, and McHenry wavered in their views of 
duty, in great concern for the welfare of the Church, full of 
grief that at such a time as this, a crisis like this was im- 
pending. 

When Robert Cross sat down, no satisfaction was offered 
for the recited grievances, and no proposals of peace were 
made by Gibert Tennent and his friends. Some of the min- 
isters and elders who wished to sign the Protestation, now 
advanced to the table, and as they were writing their names, 
reproaches and murmurs of disapprobation were heard on 
the floor and in the galleries. Some cried out that “they 
were solemnly protesting gross lies before Almighty God.’’* 
Others declared that “the elders were subscribing what they 
had never heard nor considered.’’t The disorder increased. 
Samuel Blair scrutinizes the signatures to the Protestation, 
and finds only twenty names to the paper, twelve ministers 
and eight elders, whereas there were forty-two members 
present.{ With the readiness of a skilful tactician, he cries 

* Records, p. 134. + Ibid, p. 184. 
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out that the signers of the Protestation were in the minority, 
and that being the dissatisfied ones, they were the persons to 
leave the house.* Whereupon it was canvassed by the Ten- 
nent, or New Brunswick party, whether they or the Protes- 
tors were to be looked upon as the Synod, and for this end, 
they counted the roll to see if they had the majority. Whilst 
the roll was being counted, the galleries rang with cries to 
cast the Protestors out. The venerable Moderator attempted 
in yain to restore order. Leaving the chair, as if to wash 
his hands of the business, he was applied to, by the Tennent 
party, to know if he was not on their side. Although he 
had not signed the protest, he peremptorily and openly de- 
clared that he would not join the other side.t Several other 
ministers and elders, who were in the same category, refused 
to join the Tennents. The scheme of roll-counting thus 
proved a failure; and finding a majority against them, the 
Tennents were compelled by their own tactics to withdraw. 
At this critical moment, the venerable Moderator resumes the 
chair, commands silence, and proposes to unite in prayer.t{ 
The Brunswick party had already commenced the movement 
of withdrawal from the house. They were followed by a 
disorderly crowd that thronged out with them from every 
part of the house.§ 

The official rceord of the whole transaction on the minutes 
of the Synod is as follows: “A protestation was brought 
in by Mr. Cross, read, and signed by several members, 
which is kept in retentis. Upon this, it was canvassed by 
the former protesting brethren, [ the Tennents, &c., who had 
protested against the Synod’s acts, the preceding year, | 
whether they or we, were to be looked upon as the Synod. 
We maintained that they had no right to sit, whether they 
were the major or the minor number. Then they motioned 
that we should examine this point, and that the major num- 


* Records, p. 134. ¢ Ibid., p. 148. t Ibid., 143, 144. 
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ber was the Synod. They were found to be the minor party, 
and upon this they withdrew. After this the Synod pro- 
ceeded to business.””* 

Thus was consummated the schism of 1741. 

The Protestation itself, and the manner of its presentation’ 
to the Synod, were certainly contrary to the Presbyterian 
Form of Government. The Protestors, as they themselves 
afterwards declared, ‘‘ were fully determined never more to 
sit with these brethren, unless they first gave them satisfac- 
tion in the points complained of; but were determined, with 
as many as would join them, to maintain the rights of the 
Synod, and the Presbyterian Church in these parts.’’+ 

The Protestation was regarded by its authors as a revolu- 
tionary measure. It was not proposed to the Synod for its 
regular action; and was not, in fact, adopted by the Synod. 
It seems to have been regarded as the only method of se- 
curing a voluntary separation between parties, who could no 
longer live together in peace. The Brunswick, or Tennent 
party, accepted the alternative of a separation, with the 
condition that the canvassing for the majority should decide 
which party should withdraw. When the crisis came, the 
Brunswick party were as vehement to turn out the Protestors, 
as the latter were to turn out their opponents. There was 
no attempt at excision by a direct vote on either side. The 
regular business of the Synod was suspended by tacit con- 
sent, and the disorderly proceedings were instituted and car- 
ried to a close, as if there had been a recess. The object 
was to settle a controversy, which could not be settled in any 
other way. The Protestation was revolutionary in its nature 
and operation. Although there was no excision, there was 
a division. There was no casting out, but a rupture, on 
terms proposed by the minority themselves. It was a schism 
accomplished by means unknown to the Constitution. If 
the Protestors could have been persuaded to bear patiently, 

* Records, p. 155—157. + Remarks, &c., p. 1338. 
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a little longer, the disorders of their more zealous brethren, 
the breach could have been healed, and the scandal of the 
scenes of 1741 avoided. 

(1.) The schism of 1741 did not have its origin in doc- 
trinal variations. This is conclusively proved by the whole 
history, as well as by the emphatic declaration of the New 
Brunswick Presbytery, which met on the day following the 
schism, and made the following declaration: “We think it 
fit unanimously to declare that we do adhere as closely and 
fully to the Westminster Confession of Faith, Catechisms, 
and Directory, as ever the Synod of Philadelphia did, in any 
of their public acts or agreements about them.” 

(2.) Nor was the schism owing to any fundamental differ- 
ence in regard to Church government. Gilbert Tennent, in 
his cooler moments, asks, “‘What order and government 
were opposed in the late time of contention among us? * * * 
Was it the Plan of Government which is expressed in our 
Directory, agreeable to Scripture? No. What was then 
the core of the controversy? Why, some circumstantials in 
government; in other words, some rules and acts of disci- 
pline, formed by the majority, and reckoned prudential and 
expedient by them, but, on the ret prejudicial and sin- 
‘ful by the minor party.” 

(3.) Nor did the schism originate in discordant views of 
the nature and necessity of vital religion. Mr. Tennent had 
the candor to admit, in his Irenicum, published a few years 
after, that “‘at least a majority” of the Synod were far from 
opposing (with design) the late revival of religion; that, on 
the contrary, they expressly acknowledged it, rejoiced in it, 
and prayed for its increase. 

(4.) Nor was the schism owing to personal alienation be- 
tween the strict Scotch-Irish Presbyterians and the more 
liberal New England Presbyterians, as has been sometimes 
represented. The ministers from New England, with An- 
drews, Dickinson, Pemberton, Pierson, at their head, were 
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unanimously in favour of the Synodical acts, and opposed to 
the movements of the Tennents. All the New Brunswick 
Presbytery were Scotch-Irish. It was a controversy that 
had no relation to races or sectional alienations. 

The real causes of the schism lay concealed in the suspi- 
cions of ministerial character and wisdom, developed by dif- 
ferent views and modes, in regard to promoting the cause of 
religion. The Tennents judged their brethren to be defi- 
cient in Christian zeal and activity, and so intruded into 
their congregations. The majority of the Synod thought 
there was danger to the Church in a zeal without knowledge, 
and in an activity that depreciated ecclesiastical order. The 
Tennents insisted upon a strict examination of candidates 
on personal religious experience; and the Synod, without 
denying the necessity of piety and of a Divine call to the 
ministry, insisted upon a strict compliance with the West- 
_ minster standards in the literary qualifications of candidates. 

These differences were sufficient to constitute a basis for two 
distinct parties in the Church, and when the revival of reli- 
gion came in the freshness and glory of Divine power to 
awaken and alarm the cold and slumbering, the party lines, 
instead of merging into each other, became still more: di- 
vergent, and trouble.overwhelmed the Church in the midst 
of the displays of wonderful grace. 

It is impossible, in a discourse like this, to give even an 
outline of the events that occurred previous to the re-union. 
It is sufficient to say, that efforts were immediately made to 
restore harmony in the Church, especially by Dickinson, 
Burr, and the New York Presbytery in general, which Pres- 
bytery, although it had approved the Synodical acts, and 
had no sympathy with the Tennents, was nevertheless ut- 
terly opposed to the rupture. In 1743, Gilbert Tennent was 
called to the second Presbyterian church of Philadelphia, 
composed chiefly of the converts under the ministry of 
Whitefield. In 1745, the New York Presbytery amicably 
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separated from the Synod of Philadelphia,* and united with 
the New Brunswick Presbytery in forming the Synod of 
New York, not without first obtaining, in a public act, the 
acknowledgment of some of the ecclesiastical principles, 
which the New Brunswick party had been accused of violat- 
ing.| A new Synod, with New York as its centre, was im- 
peratively demanded by the circumstances of the brethren 
in that section, and by the general interests of religion. It 
was a wise measure in its relations to the cause of Christ, 
to peace among brethren of the same faith, and to the future 
re-union of the two parts of the Church. In the following 
year [1746], the first charter of the College of New Jersey 
was obtained, and Dickinson was elected the first president. 
All the advantages of growth. were on the New Side. In 
the first place, the sympathies of the people, especially those 
who had more actively supported the revival, were with the 
New York Synod. 

In the second place, emigration from New England began 
to flow into New York and New Jersey, which gave an ac- 
cession of ministers and of population to the churches; 
whilst the emigration from Ireland was not so active as for- 
merly, and very few ministers from abroad were added to 
the other Synod. In the third place, the college of New 
Jersey gave an immense advantage of ministerial strength 
to the Philadelphia Synod. In the first ten classes, from 
1746 to 1757, no less than fifty-nine ministers were gradu- 
ated at that institution, the most of whom united with the 
Synod of New York. In the fourth place, the ministers of 
the New York Synod had more of the true aggressive spirit 
of religion.. The Church not only grew more in the middle 
states, under the influence of the New Side ministers, but the 
gospel was carried with great power into Virginia, under the 
ministry of Samuel Davies, and down into the Carolinas. 

These various advantages on the side of the Synod of 

' * Resolutions. ¢ Acts. 
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New York contributed, under God, to give it a large as- 
cendency in the number of ministers and churches. At the 
time of the formation of the new Synod, in 1745, the old 
Synod of Philadelphia had upon its roll, exclusive of the 
Presbytery of New York, twenty-five ministers; and thirteen 
years after, at the re-union in 1758, the number had dwin- 
dled down to twenty-two, which was a loss of three. On 
the other hand, the Synod of New York, which was organ- 
ized, in 1745, with twenty-two ministers, contained on its 
roll, at the re-union, no less than seventy-two, or an increase 
of fifty. The two parties, after many negotiations, finally 
came together as one Synod, in 1758. 


PART III.—rue rz-unton of the Synods of New York 
and of Philadelphia, in 1758, is a conspicuous event in the 
annals of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America. 


The Synod met in the second Presbyterian church in 
Philadelphia, (then standing on the corner of Arch and 
Third streets,) on Monday, May 29th, at four o’clock in the 
afternoon. Gilbert Tennent, the great Scotch-Irish evan- 
gelist, is elected Moderator. He takes his seat, with his 
great heart overflowing with tenderness and love. Not now 
is his deep blue eye excited with censorious thoughts; not 
now are wielded by his strong right arm the thunderbolts of 
. ecclesiastical wrath; not now, from his lips, proceed words 
of human infirmity. In the evening of life, the mild radi- 
ance of a better world settles upon his noble brow. Almost 
overpowered by the new, affecting, and solemn circumstances 
of the church, he casts a look of affection upon his brethren 
in the ministry and eldership, and calls upon them to unite 
in prayer to the God of their fathers. Oh, what a prayer 
went up to the throne of grace, that afternoon, a century 
ago! It was a prayer for the blessing of the Father, Son, 
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and Spirit upon a united Church. Was it not prevalent 
with God, through the merits of the great Intercessor? 

The business of the Synod is now entered upon. Let us 
first glance at some of the members present. David Bost- 
wick, of New York, one of the eminent ministers of his day, 
is present, with the genial influence of a large mind and 
heart. Near him sits William Tennent, the heaven-blessed 
pastor of the church of Freehold. The beloved Charles 
Beatty, with his face radiant with benevolence, gives and 
receives the welcome of the hour. Richard Treat, of Ab- 
ington, one of the oldest and most useful ministers of the 
Synod, who had often laboured with Gilbert Tennent, thinks 
that there was never pleasanter work than that now before 
them. Robert Cross, the offerer of the famous Protestation, 
rejoices in union again with his brethren, once offending and 
offended, and the words of the Psalmist come to his mind: 
‘“‘ Behold, how good and how pleasant it is for brethren to 
dwell together in unity.”” Dr. Francis Alison, Vice-Provost 
of the new college in Philadelphia, contributes his learning 
and piety to the distinction of the body. John Miller and 
John Rodgers, worthies among the worthiest, represent the 
glorious peninsula, where our earliest churches were planted. 
Samuel Finley, the wise and the great, contemplates the 
scene with wondering serenity. John Blair, of like precious 
character, remembers the past with sorrow; but present sat- 
isfaction allays the swelling of uprising grief. Robert 
Smith, of Pequea, a spiritual nobleman, whose titles were 
afterwards borne by his two sons, of equal rank in the gene- 
alogy of the Church, feels that God is in the midst of the 
Assembly. George Duffield, the self-denying missionary, 
and the devoted pastor, gladdens the general group; and 
last, not least, is Samuel Davies, the poor Delaware boy, the 
great Virginia missionary to the whites and the blacks, the 
prospective President of the College of New Jersey ; born 
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an orator, and new-born a glorious preacher of the grace of 
Jesus Christ. 

Of others present, I have no time, and of those absent, 
no space, to record even the illustrious names.* The name of 
one, dead two months before, expecting to have met his 
brethren at the Synod, but suddenly cut down in the great- 
ness of a holy mystery, Jonathan Edwards, I trace with 
reverence and gratitude—whose grave is with us to this day, 
opening to our centennial view only the dust of a frail body, 
but flashing out, with resurrection light, its re-union with a 
soul, great from God, great through God, and great with 
God. é 

The first business before the Synod is the ratification of 
the Articles of Union, already agreed upon by the two 
Synods in separate meeting. These articles are substan- 
tially the same as those adopted by the Synod of New York, 
at its organization; and contain a virtual acknowledgment 
of the correctness of the ecclesiastical position of the old 
Synod of Philadelphia, except in the presentation of the 
Protestation, which, in fact, was not a Synodical act. After 
the reading of the articles, they are publicly ratified by 
a loud, unanimous aye, which resounds throughout the old 
church building with the voice of the heart. The blessing 
of God is again invoked in prayer, and the Synod adjourns 
for the day, amidst the fraternal congratulations of its mem- 
bers. 

Thus was the re-union peacefully consummated by the 
organization, in 1758, of the Synod of New York and Phila- 
delphia ! 


THE LESSONS OF THE CENTENNIAL OCCASION. 


It is proper for us, now, to attempt to draw some lessons 
of instruction from the scenes of a hundred years ago. Let 
our Centennial Celebration fix in our hearts the appropriate 


* Dickinson, Gillespie. 
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moral impressions, which the retrospect of a great event in 
the Church of God is adapted to suggest. 

1. The first lesson of instruction, derived from the re- 
union of 1758, is the triumph of grace in the healing of dis- 
sensions. Church controversies have been often said to pro- 
duce the most violent of all dissensions; and it is certain 
that, like family quarrels, they are the most difficult to heal 
when they occur among members of the same Church. 
There is only one power that can heal divisions, and that is 
the power of God. Grace triumphed in bringing together 
separated brethren. ‘The re-union was not the triumph of 
one side over the other side, but it was the triumph of God 
over both sides. The Holy Spirit changed, first, the intelli- 
gent convictions of the brethren of the two old Synods, 
working into their minds a calm discernment of the nature 
of the differences that had rent them asunder, which differ- 
ences were never essential and fundamental; and in the 
second place, the Holy Spirit kindled in the hearts of the 
brethren a reconciling love, which had long been absent. 

The work of re-union was, after the manner of men, a 
very difficult work. Several considerations show this. 
1. The separation continued for seventeen years, although 
the differences were not fundamental in regard to doctrine, 


Church government, or discipline. 2. Overtures were made 


for re-union immediately after the division by the New York 
Presbytery, which maintained an impartial relation to both 
parties, and afterwards, at different intervals, by the two 
Synods, without success. 38. In the third place, Gilbert 
Tennent himself, the great leader of his party, early became 
disposed for peace, and in 1749 wrote a book in favour of 
reconciliation. But the healing of the breach was beyond 
his control. His brethren even blamed him for his efforts. 
Dr. Alison, who preached the Union sermon before the Old 
Side Synod of Philadelphia, in 1758, the members of the 
Synod of New York being also present, said, “‘ Here, too, I 
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shall take the liberty to mention Mr. Gilbert Tennent, 
though present, who has written more, and suffered more for 
his writings to promote peace and union, than any member 
of this divided Church. None of all his useful writings do 
him more honour than his “‘ Irenicum, or Peace of Jerusalem,” 
which was treated with great indifference by one party, and 
contempt by the other. And both, instead of thanking the 
man that reached out a friendly hand to help us over our 
difficulties, were ready to worry and despise the peace- 
maker.” 4, Some of the churches refused to join the new 
Synod, and kept apart. But what is impossible with men 
is possible with God. The Holy Spirit accomplished the 
reconciliation. Grace did what human infirmity, left to 
itself, never could have done. It brought opposing parties 
together. It gained the victory over angry controversy. 
It re-established harmony. The re-union of 1758 glorifies 

triumphant Grace. ; 

2. Another lesson of moral instruction, declared to us in 
the light of scenes, a century ago, is the danger of parties 
in the Church. 

Divisions, although overruled for good, are not, therefore, 
good in themselves. Nor does the opinion of both parties 
that they are right, prove that they are so. Both may be 
greatly in the wrong; this was unquestionably the case in 
1741, when the separation occurred. The following are 
some of the characteristics, which too often characterize par- 
ties. They originate with great and influential men; their 
aims are pursued with much self-confidence and intemperate 
zeal; matters, related to the end in view, are unduly exag- 
gerated; the motives and acts of others are misinterpreted 
through prejudice; personal alienations are engendered; and 
the public peace is. ultimately disturbed. These evils were 
all seen in the old strifes of the last century. Gilbert Ten- 
nent and his associates set themselves up as a party, to lord 
it over the Synod. Nothing was right, unless it met their 
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views. With the best intentions they were bent on having 
things their own way. They were censorious toward their 
brethren, denouncing them in the most severe and unchari- 
table terms, and were not able to work together with them, 
in advancing the kingdom of God. 

It is to be remarked, too, that the Tennent party grew 
around an institution of theological learning. The Log 
College men were bound together in sympathy as one man. 
The head of the institution, his sons, and the alumni, thought 
alike, felt alike, acted alike. They laid their plans together, 
and pursued their measures with the resolution, and even’ 
obstinacy, of thoroughly drilled partisans. 

Is there no instruction to be derived from the incidents 
of the olden time—no warning sounded out from the thun- 
der-storm of 1741? Is there not some danger that our Col- 
leges, and especially our Theological Seminaries, may be- 

come céntres of conflicting influences? Is there not some 
ground of apprehension that unseemly rivalries may, at some 
future day, spring up among these institutions, and their 
alumni rally, some around Paul, and others Cephas, and 
others Apollos, and others Christ? The only way of avoid- 
ing dangers of this kind, is for all to be for Christ. Let 
liberality of view, and magnanimity of heart, and mutual 
forbearance, and devotion to the honour of God, and zeal in 
co-operating for the diffusion of the truth, consume personal 
and local disaffections, and bind us all together, north and 
south, and east and west, by the glorious union ties of the 
eternal world. Let parties be unknown among us. The 
separation of 1741 was brought about by the action and re- 
action of party measures, originating on one side in the per- 
sistent activity of the alumni of a famous institution of the- 
ological learning. 

3. The re-union preserved to the Church, in the providence 
of God, all that was valuable in principle, and all that was 
excellent in piety. 

4# 
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The Old Side Synod of Philadelphia contended for the 
thorough education of candidates for the ministry;-for the 
non-intrusion of other ministers into regular pastoral charges; 
and for the cessation of censorious accusations against min- 
isters, against whom no judicial process had been instituted. 
All these principles of church order were fully recognized 
and established by the articles of re-union. 

On the other hand, the articles of re-union as fully sanc- 
tioned the principles for which the Tennents had contended ; 
viz: that Presbyteries may openly propound questions con- 
cerning the religious experience of candidates, and that the 
revival which the churches had enjoyed, was the work of 
God’s Spirit, and as such, to be duly and gratefully mag- 
nified. 

The re-union thus secured a public recognition of all that 
was really excellent in the views of both parties. At the 
same time, it must be noticed that, whilst the principles of 
Church order might be expected to obtain due acknowledg- 
ment in the course of time, the work of infusing a higher 
tone of piety into the Church was far more difficult and im- 
portant, and was more closely dependent upon the power of 
Divine Providence. One of the means, at least tending to 
secure a more elevated standard of religion in the Church, 
was the great preponderance of the Synod of New York 
at the re-union, which numbered seventy-two ministers, 
whilst the other side numbered only twenty-two. Nor was 
it merely a preponderance of numbers. Superiority of in- 
fluence was on the side of the New York Synod. Among 
its seventy-two ministers were Gilbert Tennent, David Bost- 
wick, Caleb and Robert Smith, Samuel Davies, John Brainerd, 
John Rodgers, John Miller, Samuel Finley, John Blair, 
Charles Beatty, George Duffield, Ebenezer Prime, John 
Todd, and many other men of mark, whose names were 
never given to die. In addition to numbers and influence, 
the New York Synod was, so to speak, the national Presby- 
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terian Church of the day. It had almost exclusive posses- 
sion of New York and New Jersey; it was the largest Church 
in Pennsylvania, Delaware, and Maryland; it greatly pre- 
vailed in Virginia; and it took the lead in the missionary 
movements of the times. The united Synod, therefore, ne- 
cessarily received character from the Synod of New York; 
and in this way a more healthful tone of religion was infused 
into the entire Church. Dr. Alexander affirms: ‘We of 
the Presbyterian Church are more indebted to the men of 
the Log College for our evangelical views, and for our revi- 
vals of religion, than we are aware of. By their exertions, . 
and the blessing of God on their preaching, a new spirit was 
infused into the Presbyterian body ; and their views and sen- 
timents respecting experimental religion have prevailed more 
and more, until at last opposition to genuine revivals of re- 
ligion is almost unknown in our Church.’’* 

As an illustration of the eminent wisdom as well as piety, 
of the ministers of the New York Synod, it is to be noticed 
that the revival was far more pure, under God, in the Pres- 
byterian, than in the Congregational churches of New Eng- 
land. The violent re-action in New England, which finally 
resulted in Unitarianism, was unknown in our own Church. 
The re-action in New England was doubtless hastened by three . 
causes, which Presbyterianism never allowed to operate 
within its jurisdiction. The Congregationalists erred, first, 
in giving too much power to the civil magistrate in matters 
of religion; secondly, in allowing looseness of doctrine to 
creep in, without discipline; and thirdly, in merging the dis- 
tinction between the Church and the world in the half-way 
covenant. Certain it is, that the re-action of the revival in 
New England was very disastrous; whilst in our own Church it 
has ever been remembered for its general blessings, north 
and south. Whilst, then, the New York Synod contributed 
more elevated views of piety to the united Synod, the con- 

* Log College, p. 40. 
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tribution of the Philadelphia Synod was one of church order. 
Thus the Church derived from the controversy a double ad- 
vantage, whose influence has been perpetuated to our own 
times. 

4. A fourth reflection suggested by the retrospect of a 
century, is the rich blessing of God, which has rested upon 
the re-union of 1758, in the succeeding history of the 
Church. 

At the period of re-union, the number of ministers in the 
Presbyterian Church was about one hundred, and the num- 
ber of Churches about one hundred and fifty. The territory 
occupied by the Church, was the eastern part of New York 
and Pennsylvania, the central and southern parts of New 
Jersey, Delaware, a small part of Maryland, the valley re- 
gions of Virginia and North Carolina, and a few settlements 
in South Carolina. At that time there was no mighty West 
for the Church, stretching from the Atlantic’s silver marts, 
to the golden gateway of the Pacific ; no south-west converg- 
ing its power to the Crescent City, then as’small as the thin 
new moon barely seen through opening clouds. Our field 
of labour was limited. The Alleghenies lifted their defiant 
heights against English emigration, and with every setting 

sun, cast in frowning silence their shadows to the east. But 
what power can resist the advance of religion and liberty? 

The Church is ordained of God to make glad the whole earth 

with songs of praise. Her extension kept pace, in our own 

~ land, with the progress of emigration. Little by little at a 
time, but much in the course of years, was the law of the 
last century’s advance, rather than of this one. But the 
movement was sure, if more slow. In 1789 the General 
Assembly was organized; and at its organization presided 
the renowned John Witherspoon, the representative of the 
Scotch and Scotch-Irish ancestry, which had impressed its 
bold and sturdy character upon the Church. John Rodgers 
was then chosen the first Moderator, a man who, more than 
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any other, was the representative man of the day—the con- 
necting bond between old times and new. He had been 
present at the re-union of the Synods in 1758, and now, as 
pastor in the chief city of the influential Synod of New 
York, was justly honoured as the first Moderator of the new 
body. A new era dawned upon the Church. The organiza- 
tion of our Assembly was contemporaneous with the forma- 
tion of the American Constitution; and as the country de- 
veloped its resources, the Church threw into its fountains the 
salt of precious truth. Domestic missions were early a fa- 
vourite subject in the Assembly. The Alleghenies, no longer 
frowning, invited the emigrant and missionary to repose on 
their journey beneath the shade of their majestic trees ; and 
the settlers beyond worshipped God with the exclamation, 
“How beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of him that 
publisheth salvation!’ Westward, southward, and south- 
westward, marched the vanguard of the army of the living 
God, conquering the wilderness, rearing log churches with 
log cabins, and preparing the. highway of righteousness 
for the mighty valley of the Mississippi. Ohio simulta- 
neously rises up to the dignity of Christian civilization, and 
of religious influence. Kentucky, that mother of States and 
Churches, and great men, is evangelized. Whilst Georgia, 
at the south, verifies the hopes of Oglethorpe and Whitefield. 
From these centres of south-western, western, and southern 
evangelization, the Presbyterian Church advanced with un- 
paralleled rapidity. Boards of Domestic and Foreign Mis- 
sions and of Education are organized: all betokens pro- 
gress: three quarters of a century had produced the grand- 
est results; when lo! division invades our ranks, and the — 
darkness of disaster overclouds our sky. 

Undoubtedly the Plan of Union of 1801 was the great- 
est calamity ever visited upon the Presbyterian Church. It 
originated in the best intentions, was established on false 
principles, and abounded in all mischief. It came to an end 
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in the great Reform Assembly of 1837. Never did Presby- 
terianism contend with more earnest, and, alas! disingenuous 
antagonists than were then marshalled against her faith and 
order. And never had the old mother Church reared, for a 
time of crisis, mightier men of valour than then sprang to 
their feet at her word, and girding on the armour of God, 
won the victory of a glorious Reformation. Behold, since 
then, what God hath wrought! How has the Church in- 
creased since the period of peace! How have her efforts 
filled the land and the world with the knowledge of salva- 
tion! How have revivals of religion followed the preaching 
of the word; as in the days of the Tennents, Dickinson, the 
Blairs, and Finley! In this very year, at the close of the 
century of the re-union, the song of praise and rejoicing is 
echoed back over the graves of generations, and 1858 greets 
her sister year, 1758, with the tidings of salvation through 
the trumpet of her centennial Jubilee. 

All the blessings which have thus been realized to the 
Church, have been closely connected, under God, with the 
Colleges and Theological Seminaries, which have trained up 
able ministers of the New Testament. Beginning with 
Princeton College, which, in the judgment of the speaker, 
originated in the movement of the old Synod of Philadelphia, 
institutions of learning have been established at the north 
and the south, at the east and the west. Theological Semi- 
naries, six in number, and each sevenfold, in character and 
power, above the old methods of theological training, now 
open their gates to more than three hundred candidates for 
the ministry. Truly, in view of our present progress, and 
the prospect of a greater one, what blessings have followed 
the re-union of 1758! 

5. Another reflection, suggested by the great event of 
1758, is the desirableness of union among all sound Presby- 
terians. The restoration of harmony, under one body, is 
the subject of our centennial commemoration. By the laws 
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of natural association, the question of unity among all or- 
thodox Presbyterians of the present day, in the United 
States, is brought before our minds in the form of an inter- 
esting and anxious inquiry. 

‘The subject falls under two divisions. 

(1.) The smaller portions of the Presbyterian Church, in- 
cluding the Associate, the Reformed, and the Associate Re- 
formed Presbyterian Churches, cordially agree with this 
General Assembly in adopting ex animo the Westminster 
Confession of Faith, Form of Government, and Order of 
Worship. Although there are probably some slight and un- 
important diversities in modes of administration, growing 
out of old habits and customs, the chief obstacle in the way 
of union appears to be in the use of different versions of the 
Psalms. Our brethren of the churches referred to, have 
tender, hereditary, religious preferences for Rouse’s version, 
whilst our own branch of the Presbyterian family prefers 
the version of Dr. Watts. This General Assembly, however, 
has never attempted to interfere with the Christian liberty 
of any of their congregations, who choose to use Rouse’s 
yersion. The natural tendency of things, however, has been 
to expel Rouse’s version from the great bulk of our congre- 
gations. As far back as 1765, the Synod of New York and 
Philadelphia adopted the following deliverance: ‘‘ After 
some consideration of the query concerning the use of Dr. 
Watts’s imitation of the Psalms, the Synod judge it best, 
under present circumstances, only to declare that they look 
on the inspired Psalms in Scripture to be proper matter to 
be sung in Divine worship, according to their original design 
and the practice of the Christian churches, yet will not for- 
bid those to use the imitation of them, whose judgment and 
inclination lead them to do so.’ This action decided that 
“no particular version was of Divine authority,’* but that 
the congregations might use whatever version suited them 

* Synod of New York, in 1756. 
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best. In the progress of time, the General Assembly, with 
a view to uniformity, authorized the compilation of a new 
Book of Psalms and Hymns, from which Rouse’s version was 
excluded. The Assembly, however, have recently author- 
ized the addition of fifty Psalms of Rouse’s version to their 
book, for the purpose of accommodating those congregations 
who wish, occasionally or statedly, to use them. The real 
point of division in opinion between the three sister Synods 
and the General Assembly seems now to be this, viz: To 
what extent may Rouse’s version be used in the churches? 
Such a question must naturally be settled, in the course of 
time, on the principles always recognized by this General 
Assembly, and sooner or later, this bar to union must be re- 
moved. 

But it is worth while to consider whether a new version of 
the Psalms ought not to be immediately undertaken, either 
by the Assembly, or by, or, in some other public or private 
manner. The following considerations recommend such a 
course : 

1. The removal of an obstacle to union among many sound 
Presbyterians. 

2. The admitted imperfections of the versions of Rouse, 
of Watts, and of others. 

3. The desirableness of having a version of the Psalms, 
in which all Christians may unite. 

4. The practicability of accomplishing this object in the 
present state of Christian literature. 

The two principles which might be allowed -to control an 
undertaking of this importance, are, first, to incorporate into 
the new version, as far as possible, the very language of 
Scripture; and secondly, to retain what is really excellent 
in the old versions. 

May such a version of the Psalms, as will meet the just 
expectations of all Christians, be accomplished, in Divine 
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Providence ; and thus a barrier be also removed in the way 
of the union of Presbyterians ! 

(2.) The position of another branch of the Presbyterian 
Church, commonly called “ New School,” now claims our 
consideration, in relation to a re-union. A part of that 
Church was separated from the Assembly in 1837, on ac- 
count of unconstitutional organization, and the remaining 
part voluntarily seceded in 1838. In the Assembly’s act 
drawn up by Dr. Robert J. Breckinridge, for separating 
the three Synods of western New York from the Church, the 
most ample provision was made for all sound Presbyterians 
in that region to form themselves into Presbyteries, and to 
unite with adjoining Synods. And after the secession of 
1838, our General Assembly again invited all sound Presby- 
terians, like-minded with ourselves, both ministers and 
Churches, to unite with our Presbyteries, on equal terms 
with the members of our own body. 

The question arises, Is this General Assembly able to do 
anything more, in the way of offering terms of union to the 
other Assembly? I reply, certainly not now. The re- 
annexation of the New School Assembly to the Presbyterian 
‘Church is, at present, entirely out of the question. First, 
because doctrinal variations, deemed by us important, are 
still predominant in the New School Assembly. Secondly, 
because the Congregational element is still allowed to hold 
sway in that body, a large number of the churches on its 
roll still being Congregational churches. Thirdly, because 
there is a division of sentiment in the body in regard to the 
best modes of extending the Redeemer’s kingdom. Fourthly, 
because there are diversities in matters of policy, especially 
on the subject of slavery. And fifthly, because the sum 
total of the causes, which constitute New Schoolism, stamp 
their variations upon ministerial character with such power 
as to render general ecclesiastical sympathy and co-operation 
at present impracticable. 
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If the question be asked, whether a re-union may not be 
possible in the future, I reply, that no generation can foresee 
the results of the distant future. God only knows what is 
to come to pass; and with him all things are possible. 
Various considerations, however, indicate, so far as human 
vision can penetrate the future, that a re-union, on any 
other terms than the present ones, is so remote as to be un- 
appreciable, and almost indefinitely hopeless. In the first 
place, because the separation of twenty years has not changed 
the conviction of this General Assembly that it would be 
dangerous to the peace of the Church to propose any other 
terms. In the second place, the New School Assembly has 
already experienced one schism, and must be rent asunder 
by other schisms, owing to the heterogeneousness of its ma- 
terials ; and every new schism, especially if it includes the 
better portion, will only create an increasing distrust in a 
body that is naturally self-explosive. In the third place, the 
New School Assembly has continued to boast of the liber- 
ality of its views and of its American spirit, as contradis- 
tinguished from Old School Presbyterianism, and has not shown 
a disposition to repent of its former positions and to return 
to the ancient faith and order of the Church. In the fourth 
place, the New School Assembly has recently taken measures 
to bind itself together by means of charters and corporate 
powers, which render its re-union with any other Church al- 
most impossible. In the fifth place, it is doubtful whether 

the constitution of the Presbyterian Church authorizes the 
incorporation of any other Church into its communion, at 
least without sending the proposition as an overture to the 
Presbyteries. If, in reply to this last objection, it be asked, 
How, then, could the re-union of 1758 be constitutional? I 
reply, 1. That the Synod of New York was originally 
formed with the fraternal acquiescence of the Synod of 
Philadelphia, publicly recorded on its minutes. 2. That 
neither Synod claimed to be the only true church, but that 
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each Synod looked upon the other as entitled to the same 
rights, and equally Presbyterian in all respects. And 3. 
That the powers of the General Assembly are more rigidly 
defined, and are less extensive, than those claimed by the 
old Synod. 

In short, the present mode of re-union is equitable, in 
view of all the circumstances; it is the only safe one at the 
present time, and it is the only probable one in the distant 
future. All sound Presbyterians, of like mind with our- 

selves, are cordially invited by the Assembly to unite with 
its communion; and the invitation is earnestly renewed 
amidst the solemnities of a celebration which festoons the 
columns of a century of years with wreaths of remembrance, 
and blends the unanimity of the Assembly at New Orleans, 
with the unity of the old Synods at Philadelphia. 

6. The last reflection I shall present, as suitable to this 
Centennial Celebration, is the responsible relation which 
one century sustains to the character and destiny of an- 
other. 

The year 1758 found our country in asad and gloomy 
condition. The old French war was enacting its scenes of 
blood and disaster in all the frontier settlements. Braddock 
had been defeated at the pass of the Monongahela; and 
Washington, rescued by the hand of God from the Indian 
massacre, had already been the subject of prophecy by our 
own Davies, as a man destined in providence for great 
achievements. The old French war was a struggle between 
Protestantism and Romanism, between Liberty and Despot- 
ism. 

The great Mississippi valley was the prize before the con- 
tending armies. France was attempting to shut up the 
English colonies, to the east of the Alleghenies, by a cordon 
of forts from Niagara, Erie, Detroit, Du Quesne, St. Louis, 
Kaskaskia, Vincennes, down to New Orleans, and in the 
very year, 1758, an attempt was made in this very city, to 
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organize an expedition of 4,000 men to join forces at the 
north with Vaudreuil, French Governor of Canada, and to 
put an end to the conflict. But Providence had other pur- 
poses than to leave the mighty West under Papal dominion. 

It was a war of principles, of races, of religions; and God 
gave might to right. By the treaty of peace, all the French 
possessions in North America reverted to England; and over 
the whole valley, east of the Mississippi, and north of the 
Ohio, the flag of liberty and King George waved its triumphs 
in the air, throwing its shadows on the prostrate emblems 
of France and the Bourbons. Then was achieved the first 
victory, which announced the future destiny of all this glo- 
rious region. As, between England and France, God vested 
the country in England, to retain it until the young Republic 
should be of age. 

Next came the war of the Revolution; and, the West 
having been annexed to the Colonies, the Colonies were now 
to be dissevered from England, in order that the West, with 
the East, might be cultivated for the world. 

Thus did God mark out for the Church a country, vast in 
. extent—to be added to in future years, but now first guar- 
antied to the Church—vast in its increasing extent, until 
lake mirrors gulf, and sea surges into sea. How great has 
been the political and civil influence of the last century upon 
this century! And who can tell what another century shall 
bring of increase to this magnificent inheritance of Liberty 
and Religion? How the ignorance of man clouds the visions 
of faith! And yet, methinks, faith can see into the vista 
of years. Like as the eye, with a telescope, unravels the 
tangled skein of nebule in the skies, faith can behold the 
confused mysteries of Central America taking their places 
as stars in the firmament of our Union. And as astrono- 
mers think that there is some central point whither the whole 
system is tending, so, were I to theorize about the territorial 
centre of our Republic when expanded a century hence, I 
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would say it might be here, in the city of our Centennial 
Celebration ; here, in New Orleans, where lines from the 
North, and South, and West meet, a triangle enfolding pro- 
blems of greatness—here, on the Mississippi, where the do- 
mains of industrious commerce are yet to be magnified— 
here, on the highway to the whole line of the glorious Pa- 
cific States—here, in contiguity with Texas and the States 
of the great Mexican peninsula all the way down to the 
Isthmus. 

_If such is to be the enlarged inheritance for free institu- 
tions ; if such is to be the working ground of Anglo-Saxon 
energy, the territorial limits on which the Church shall culti- 
vate resources which are to conquer a world, then how re- 
sponsible is the relation of this century to the one that is to 
come! O Tennent, and Davies, and Brainerd, and Finley, 
and Witherspoon, and Alexander! all ye mighty men of God 
in the century that, like yourselves, has gone, blessed has 
been the influence of your lives and labours on this new cen- 
tury, which hails the tidal wave that flows by your habita- 
tions! It is the Church, brethren, it is the Church that is 
to leave its impress upon the generations of mankind, and bring 
to the knowledge of Jesus Christ the hundreds of millions 
that people the earth. Was there ever a period of the world 
so radiant with prophetical fulfilment, so betokening the re- 
surrection and the life immortal? Brethren, quit ye like 
men ! 


“Tn an age on ages telling, 
To be living is sublime!” 


The Church of 1758, which commenced the century with 
one hundred ministers, one hundred and fifty churches, and 
ten thousand communicants, and which finds, at the end of 
the century in 1858, two thousand five hundred ministers, 
three thousand three hundred churches, and two hundred and 
fifty thousand communicants, shall possess at the end of an- 
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other century, in 1958, fifteen thousand ministers, twenty 
thousand churches, and two million communicants. Her one 
hundred and fifty Presbyteries shall become nearly one 
thousand; her thirty Synods shall become nearly two hun- 
dred; and the world shall feel the terribly great and glorious 
power of aggressive evangelization, on a christianized scale 
of another century. 

May this General Assembly begin the first year of the 
century with a zeal for God that shall be the harbinger of 
future glory among the churches! Behold, God is pouring 
out his Spirit in a manner of mercy that has no parallel in 
the ages since the season of Pentecost. Behold, they gather 
themselves together; the glory of the Gentiles shall flow 
unto thee. The whole world shall be filled with the know- 
ledge of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea! ~ 

Lo! centuries are no more! Lo! the Son of God is 
come ! 


MARTHA’S CUMBERING CARE, 


MARY’S GOOD PART. 





MARTHA’S CUMBERING CARE, AND MARY'S 
GOOD PART. 


** But Martha was cumbered about much serving. ..... And Jesus 
answered and said unto her, Martha, Martha, thouart careful and troubled 
about many things; but one thing is needful; and Mary hath chosen that 
good part which shall not be taken away from her.” Luke x. 40, 41, 42. 


TRUTH is never more radiant with authority and love than 
when uttering faithful words among friends. Christ gives to 
Mary, sitting at his feet in reverent docility, a commenda- 
tion as memorable and faithful as the rebuke which surprised 

the brow of cumbered Martha. If Mary loved the Saviour 
: before, did not her eye kindle with a holier glow, and her 
heart warm with livelier emotion, when she heard her blessed 
Master say, ‘‘ Mary hath chosen that good part which shall not 
be taken away?’ With what delight did she shortly after 
pay homage to her Lord by anointing him with spikenard, 
and wiping his feet with the gentle hairs of her suppliant 
head! Oh, the good part of Mary—how much better is it 
than Martha’s cumbering cares! 

1. Two classes—backsliding Christians and unconverted 

persons—illustrate the nature and evils of worldly cumber- 
someness. 

If Martha be regarded as a backslidden Christian, then 


she is the representative of a large class, who, in cumbering 
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themselves, likewise cumber the Church of God. _Cumbered 
Christians live with too little reference to the spiritual ser- 
vice of their Master. They overcharge themselves with ad- 
ditional weight of self-imposed care—bending their bodies to 
receive a load which the Master forbids them to assume. A 
disciple is cumbered, who engages in worldly things without 
the spirit of religion, or who engages in spiritual things with 
too much of the spirit of the world. This was Martha’s 
fault. She overdid a good service. Her worldliness im- 
paired the simplicity of her intentions; and, by an immod- 
erate mingling of the earthly with the heavenly, she breathed 
defilement upon an action, which might otherwise have re- 
flected the truest virtue. Serving is good; but it was “‘much” 
serving that made the wrong. All over-careful, cumbered 
Christians require the warning that there is one thing need- 
ful—not many things, or two things of almost equal conse- 
quence, the worldly and the spiritual, but the spiritual above 
the worldly, and the latter in close subordination to the 
former. ‘Martha, Martha, thou art careful and troubled 
about many things; but one thing is needful’’—this is the 
rebuke which comes to many a follower of the Lord, and 
brings reproach upon the conscience, and injury upon the 
example. 

On the other hand, if Martha be regarded as yet uncon- 
verted, as perhaps most commentators infer from the strong 
language of our Saviour, then she is the representative of a | 
still larger class, who are cumbered in heart and life. The 
aggravation of Martha’s offence, on this occasion, consisted, 
first, in her being cumbered with wrong things. If her sins 
had humbled her in the dust, and her contrite and troubled 
heart had been beating in sorrow, how tenderly would the Sa- 
viour have said unto her, ‘‘Come unto me, Martha, and I 
will give thee rest!’ Instead of being troubled about the 
great concerns of her soul, she was oppressed with the trifling 
matters of household arrangements. She was, moreover, 
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cumbered at the wrong time. If ever a person should attend 
to the solemnities of religion, it is when the Saviour draws 
near. And, further, Martha was cumbered in the wrong 
place. Her own home was not the place in which to slight 
the Saviour. The centurion said, “Lord, I am not worthy 
that thou shouldst enter my house;” but Martha seems to 
have had the low idea of receiving Christ only as a guest to 
be entertained. 

These aggravations illustrate the nature and number of the 
aggravations of sinners cumbered in the midst of gospel 
light. Cumbering is not confined to the men of the world; 
it belongs, likewise, to the women of the world. Domestic 
affairs and social life afford many temptations to the gentler 
sex to forget God. They easily become ambitious of houses, 
and furniture, and dress, and equipage, and they love to en- 
tertain on a large scale, and to outdo their neighbours in 
sumptuous magnificence. 

But though, in your houses, you should walk upon floors 
of gold, be decorated in raiment and ornament more glorious 
than flowers or queens, and be lighted with the lustre of stars, 
you cannot purchase relief from the disquiet caused by the 
absence of the “one thing needful.’’ Worldly pleasure 
never has, and never can satisfy the restless desires of an 
immortal soul. It is not only in its nature cumbersome, but 
very, very heavy for an immortal soul to bear. 

The outside business of life, however, presents severer oc- 
casions of temptation to the men of the world. One of the 
great dangers in being cumbered with worldliness is, that, 
unless counteracted by religion, it injures the moral nature. 
To select the wrong object as the pursuit of life, and then to 
pursue it with the eagerness of a restless and increasing 
ambition, must necessarily impair the higher aspirations 
which God has implanted in the human constitution. A 
worldling perverts his mind, and heart, and conscience ; and 
his life is a continued manifestation of wrong doing. The 
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pursuit of knowledge, the purest, perhaps, of all earthly re- 
liances, may, indeed, afford much delight; but not of the 
right kind, and not always. It too often elevates the intel- 
lectual at the expense of the moral nature. It is cumber- 
some at last. There are times when the thought of the 
“one thing needful” gleams throughout the firmament of 
knowledge, like lightning, leaving the darkness the greater 
from the very flash of irradiation. Can a man live without 
God in the world, and not become unlike God? Can he 
employ his faculties on all other objects and subjects, without 
at last cursing his moral nature, and corrupting his best 
sensibilities ? 

To be encumbered with the affairs of this life also brings 
care and trouble. Few worldly men prosper in their busi- 
ness, in the long run, and the great majority of them have 
intervals of the bitterest trials and disappointments. Even 
when successful, how seldom do they know how to enjoy life, 
and to live with a contented and grateful spirit! Like 
Martha, worldlings are not only cumbered, but they possess, 
in addition, many cares and troubles ; they are “careful and 
troubled about many things.’’ Behold the man in public 
life, who sets out upon a career of service for his country. 
Let him attain his ends at last, and be exalted to a high and 
honourable office. What cares and troubles has it cost him, 
and how is he yet cumbered!—cumbered with voracious 
seekers of place; cumbered with his own desires to retain 
office, or with higher aspirations; cumbered with the chains 
of party allegiance; cumbered with obsequious and time- 
serving friends; cumbered with the pecuniary demands of 
his position; cumbered with the prospects of political defeat! 
One thing is needful, and, without this, earthly distinctions 
are but sighs and delusions. Better to sit at Jesus’ feet, 
than be exalted on thrones of earthly honour. 

But the worst danger of cumbered worldliness is that it 
excludes Christ and religion from the soul. One of the 
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‘primary meanings of the word “cumber’”’ is, to check or re- 
tard, as by a load or weight; to make motion difficult; to 
obstruct; as, to cumber one’s movements. Nothing obstructs 
religion more than to be immersed in the concerns of this 
world. ‘We cannot serve God and mammon.” In how 
many households is Jesus Christ dishonoured besides the one 
at Bethany! Ye householders and housewives, the friend- 
ship of this world is enmity with God! Whilst idleness is 
a great evil, alas! that business should prove so great a 
snare! From poverty, through competence, up to wealth, 
how much soul-engrossing trouble, and Christ-excluding toil! 
See the poor woman labouring with her faithful needle to 
supply her daily wants. Unreconciled to Christ, who offers 
her the treasures of heaven, which the rich find it as difficult 
to obtain as to pass through the needle’s eye, she forgets the 
one great concern amidst the many cares of oppressive 
poverty. Is not the gospel preached to the poor? And 
yet how many of the poor reject Christ and his cross! - 

Moral persons often think that they serve Christ in many 
ways, while they reject him allthetime. Mere outward morality 
is cumbersome and blame-worthy before God, because it has 
not the quality of heart-obedience. A person may have every 
natural endowment, every gift of mind, every outward grace, 
all disinterestedness, every amiability, and what is rare, 
united with it, every energy of character ; but there is “‘one 
thing needful,”’ the absence of which is seen to be greater 
loss from what is already possessed. It is an absence, 
which, like the loss of the diamond from the ring, makes 
even fine gold comparatively worthless. We must have 
something that nature cannot give,—a quickening from 
heaven, obtained in the use of appointed means. There 
must be something to give life to formal morality—something 
to clothe dead, worldly conduct with the ascension-garb of 
virtues fitted for the skies. What is it? What is this one 
thing needful ? 
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2. Let us consider this important question. The one 
thing needful is religion, the kind of religion which Christ 
gave to his own beloved Mary—in perfume more precious 
than spikenard, and more ornamental to the spirit, than, to 
the outer person, those hairs of the head which wiped in 
tender devotion the Redeemer’s feet. 

Religion implies two things—the forgiveness of sin, and 
the service of God. We must first get back to the true 
road, and then walk init. Justification and then sanctifi- 
cation, faith and then works,—is the order of nature and 
‘the principle of grace. The good part thus includes a re- 
storation and a progress. 

As sinners, wandering out of heaven’s path, we need to 
be brought back. Christ brings us back. With what cease- 
less carefulness does he offer to take by the hand the weary 
and heavy-laden,-and to lead them to rest! He who took up 
little children in his arms to bless them, has often placed his 
compassionate hand upon your head, and said, *‘Son, daughter, 
give me thy heart!’’. Was it a favour to Mary and Martha 
-to have the Lord Jesus a guest in their humble mansion ? 
Hear what the same Saviour says to you: ‘Behold, I stand 
at the door and knock. If any man hear my voice, and 
open the door, I will come in unto him and sup with him, 
and he with me.’’ Christ’s visit at Bethany was but the 
tarrying of a night; his visit in your soul will be the com- 
munion of an eternity. 

It is the grand fact of gospel grace that Christ is “ the 
way, the truth, and the life ;’—the way, to lead us back to 
God; the truth, to guide and sanctify; and the life of the 
journey all the way through. Set your feet, then, upon the 
path that Mary trod, if you would share in her good part. 
Come to the Saviour who died to redeem the soul from de- 
struction, and who, in his life of sorrow, in his bloody sweat, 
in the dark withdrawing of his Father’s countenance, in the 
dying agonies of the cross, shows the condemning power of 
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sin, and the terrific end which must at last close the scene, 
if the Mediator be cast aside. The way to obtain’a portion 
in the inheritance of grace, is to accept the Lord Jesus 
Christ as he is offered to us in the gospel. He is our Pro- 
phet, our Priest, and our King. He has established an 
oracle, an altar,and a throne. He is the great Teacher; he 
is the atoning Priest; he is theruling King. Be not afraid; 
trust him. Ye men of the world, who know that to repose 
confidence in man is to put the highest honour upon him, 
and who do thus confide in one another in the business of 
this life, honour the glorious God and Saviour by your faith, 
by your unreserved confidence; make him your Surety and 
Friend, and the debt of your sins shall be cancelled, and 
eternal life be set to your account. Ye children of parents 
in whom ye confide, whose hearts beat with trust, and whose 
love is so mingled with a sense of dependence as to glow 
into a habit of life, come and treat your Saviour with this 
unction of devotion. Come, and like Mary sit at his feet, 
and look up with your soul into his soul, and he will bless 
you as never father or mother yet has done, or can do. 
‘This is the beginning of the restoration. This is the work- 
ing of faith which unites the believer to Christ. This is the 
securing of Mary’s part. This is the justification which 
puts the righteousness of Christ to the sinner’s account, and 
which makes the dignity and blood of the Mediator available 
for an heir of corruption and dust. 

A union, thus formed, has progress. Faith is followed by 
works. Mary’s part is a renewal unto life, which bears forth 
fruit to the praise of the riches of Divine grace. Old things 
pass away and all things become new. Deem it not strange 
that a person who has an insight into the realities of the 
eternal world, who has had the enlightening and quickening 
influences of the Spirit, who has been made to feel guilt and 
danger, and to accept of Christ as a refuge from every evil; 
deem it not strange that a renewed heart, set free from sin, 
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should rejoice in the aspirings of progressive holiness. Love 
to Christ”becomes a principle even of martyr power. “‘ What 
shall separate us from the love of Christ? Shall tribulation, 
or distress, or famine, or nakedness, or peril, or sword? Nay, 
in all these things we are more than conquerors through him 
that loved us.” Mary at the feet of Christ in Bethany, can 
exclaim with Paul from Corinth, “For I am persuaded that 
neither death, nor life, nor principalities, nor powers, nor 
things present, nor things to come, nor height, nor depth, 
nor any other creature, shall be able to separate us from the 
love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.’’ A love 
thus firm, beating in a renewed and true heart, must needs 
have an onward career of achievement. God adds grace to 
grace. His saints perfect holiness in his fear. They go on 
from strength to strength. They are transformed into the 
Divine image from glory to glory. The good part contains 
the elements of its gracious increase. 

The religion of Jesus Christ has a restoring and progres- 
sive power. It gives pardon and then works righteousness. It 
supplies the want which otherwise interferes with every human 
plan and enjoyment. It is “‘the one thing needful.” It is 
God’s great gift to man; the blessing of free grace upon the 
unworthy and the guilty. It gave to Mary of old her dis- 
tinction, and is the highest hope of all mankind from gene- 
ration to generation. Religion teaches us how to serve God, 
and then keeps us serving him. 

III. Let us, in the third place, consider a little further, 
how Christ commended Mary’s part. He commended it as 
the object of her choice, as good in itself, and as enduring 
without loss. 

1. Religion was the object of her choice. The world was 
before her, but Christ was preferred. Her intelligent facul- 
ties, her warm emotions, the discernments of her conscience, 
the decisions of her will, and the acts of her life, were regu- 
lated by the spirit of obedience to one who was above her as 
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Lord, and yet condescending as an elder brother. Mary 
chose the good part. And here is to be noticed not only the 
general fact that religion was, through grace, the chosen por- 
tion; but religion of a high character, religion of a quality 
which secured the Lord’s special commendation. Alas! how 
many varieties of religious experience are there among the 
masses of professing Christians! How the shading runs 
along imperceptibly from one colour into another, until the 
dark dress of the hypocrite has no hue in common with the 
white robe of righteousness! There is not only a choice be- 
tween religion and no religion, but between that which is of 
high quality and that which is of low quality; and Mary 
chose not only the good, but of the good the best. Can 
there be anything more melancholy than to see a young 
Christian, whose eye and habit are skilful in the choice of 
the best materials for outward adornment, rest satisfied with 
the meanest description of decoration for the soul? Yea,. 
with the veriest threads and patches of the old Laodicean 
market ! 

The preference of the soul is indicated by the standard 
of piety it adopts. The Marthas abound, but the Marys are 
few. She, who was cumbered with much serving, came and 
said, “‘Lord, dost thou not care that my sister hath left me 
to serve alone? Bid her, therefore, that she help me.” Thus 
it ever is. The lukewarm Christians complain of the inces- 
sant zeal, ever watchful of opportunity, which those of a 
higher order make it a principle to exercise. ‘Bid her, 
therefore, that she help me!’ No, Martha, bid thee, that 
thou imitate her. ‘Serve alone!’ Better serve alone in 
thy doubtful serving, than tempt away Mary from higher 
and sweeter duties. How fatal is often thus in families the 
influence of one relative upon another! And on the other 
hand, how precious the influence, and how shining and lovely 
the example of an eminent Christian upon a companion of 
low spiritual degree! 
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But did I say that Mary chose religion, and in its best 
form? Does not Christ say, however, ‘‘ Ye have not chosen 
me, but I have chosen you?” Yes, truly; Mary’s choice was 
Christ’s choice first. Free grace made her willing in the 
day of gracious power. ‘I thank thee, holy Father, that 
thou hast hid these things from the wise and prudent, and 
hast revealed them unto babes.”” The acknowledged sover- 
eignty of the Dispenser of spiritual favour never supersedes 
the free-agency of the creature. On the contrary, it in- 
vites, it demands, it enjoins the use of means. And never 
are the human faculties in a more vigorous state of activity 
than when the Spirit of God is striving with the heart. The 
fact that Mary’s choice was prompted and secured by agen- 
cies above her, did not make it less her own, in the actings 
of her personal experience. It was her own in a sense that 
received praise from the Lord of her life. He praised her, 
because the choice was hers—hers through his own free 
grace. May religion, in the same mysterious sense of a 
Divine, anticipating co-operation, and yet of a free, sponta- 
neous, and commendable soul-choice, be the lot of us all. May 
we choose, like Mary, under a Divine control, religion for our 
portion, and religion of the best and most faithful kind. 

2. Mary’s chosen part was emphatically characterized as 
a “‘good part’’—“ Mary hath chosen the good part”’—a second 
item in her Lord’s praise. 

Religion is good for every period of life, and for every va- 
riety of its external circumstances. 

(1.) What so good for the young as “the fear of the Lord 
which is the beginning of wisdom?’ When does the love 
of God shine upon human nature with beams more heavenly 
than when youthful hearts glow beneath its radiance? Re- 
ligion is an ornament of grace about the neck, above the 
price of rubies and of gold. “I love them that love me, 
and those that seek me early shall find me.” How great 
advantage is it, on the principle of the importance of a right 
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beginning, to possess religion early in life! If an eye were 
diseased, or a hand palsied, or some physical infirmity were 
fastened upon the body early in life, it would be universally 
regarded as a great calamity. And on the other hand, to be 
in possession of physical endowments which carry with them 
influence, and innocence, and excellence, is no small blessing. 
But how much greater an evil is it to begin life in sin, and 
what richest blessing, on the other hand, to secure very early 
the friendship of Christ! Oh thou who “hast the dew of 
thy youth,” let it reflect thy Creator’s praise! 

The middle-aged, amidst the stern toils of life, need the 
‘‘good part’’ which religion can take in their affairs. If they 
push on to the end after the manner of a life of vanity, must 
they not “‘slide in due time” over the precipice of ruin? 
What so good a regulator of human affairs as religion? 

In old age it still blesses and thrives. God forsakes not 
his aged saints, who have chosen the good part. Life has 
been compared by a writer to the foliage of a tree which, in 
its vigorous spring, has a mass of dark, impenetrable shade, 
which veils the distant view. But day by day, as autumn 
advances, the falling leaves open a passage for the struggling 
light, and show more and more of what lies beyond. Fi- 
nally, winter comes, and through the bare branches, the clear 
blue sky is seen. Thus it is with the aged followers of 
Christ. They are the witnesses of an opening heaven, and of 
a rest not long to be delayed. Fathers and mothers in Zion, 
soon to be gathered into the company of the glorified, be 
sure that the good part ye have chosen is but the foretaste 
of the better part to come. 

(2.) But religion fulfils a “good part’ in every variety 
of earthly circumstances—of which one or two may be 
glanced at, as specimens of the whole. 

It is good to resist temptation. Human nature cannot 
stand every temptation without aid. Adam and Eve fell in 
Paradise. Martha backslid in Bethany, in the very presence 
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of Christ. Mary was firm in her adoring communion with 
the Lord. Education may do something to enable us to re- 
sist; external circumstances, something; the sense of repu- 
tation, something; but all these, not very much in a sharp 
conflict. Religion is the great security. It is the only 
anchor that will not drag on the lee shore of danger. A 
dying parent could not trust a child anywhere but in the 
Saviour’s holy keeping. Who shall shield but Christ alone? 

Religion is good in time of affliction. Seldom a day with- 
out a cloud of sorrow, and often days of beating storms; 
and where can be our refuge but in the God of consolation ? 
Child of prosperity, think not that your eyes are to be al- 
ways free from tears, and that sorrow is not soon to bow 
your head in anguish. As the watchman of the night, I - 
forewarn that suffering is before you. Your very security is 
its harbinger. No vessel is sooner wrecked than the one 
that has not furled its sails for the approaching cloud. In 
your house, now the abode of peace, may soon be heard the 
moanings which have visited others, and probably your own 
before. But without hope and without God, without prayer 
and without comfort, you are abandoned in solitariness to 
your own resources—the unsatisfying resources of a stranger 
to the covenant of promise. 

Again, Mary’s part is a “good one,” in enabling us to do 
our whole duty in extending the cause of Christ. There is 
nothing else worth living for. If our interests are separate 
from Christ’s, they are doomed to perish. God created us 
to serve him and to enjoy him. This is the chief end of 
man. This was Mary’s chief end. Is it ours? How can 
we fulfil it without the religion which alone can shape it? 
Is worldliness the way to use our powers for the best? - Is 
indefinite idleness, or fashionable pleasure, or aspiring enter- 
prise, or anything within the compass of natural desires and 
gifts? No: but religion will teach us how to employ our 
activity. The Papists pretend that Mary’s sitting at the 
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feet of Christ is an argument in favour of a recluse and con- 
templative life. Just as if there is not a time to listen, and 
a time to act; a time to learn, and a time to do. Mary was 
right in seeking instruction from her Saviour. Such a spirit 
will exercise itself in active service at every opportunity. 
Religion asks us with winning earnestness not to be weary 
in well doing. She points to the millions of mankind. She 
points to your own expanding city. She points to our 
homes. There is much there at home for pious labour. If 
your children are to be brought to Christ, your own acknow- 
ledgment of him is one of the sweet ways of bringing 
them there. If your parents are ever to enter heaven, is 
not your agency an important one in gently testifying against 
cumbering worldliness, with the Mary-like spirit of true re- 
ligion? Work, work is to be done, men and brethren: for 
we are placed here to be instruments in accomplishing the 
purposes of a sovereign and gracious God. Christ was al- 
ways about his business. Here at Bethany, stopping for a 
night on his way to Jerusalem, he made use of the opportu- 
nity to teach his willing disciple. Those who have the good 
part, must take part in the good work of rescuing sinners 
from the threatened doom, which must at lagt fall upon 
them. It is only by dedicating ourselves to God that we 
can honour him by lives best fitted for their true end. But 
time forbids to enlarge. 

3. The remaining point of commendation connected with 
Mary’s choice is, that it shall not be taken away from her. 
‘<Mary hath chosen that good part which shall not be taken 
away from her.”’ That which is ours we love to keep: and, 
if valuable, the contingency of losing it mars its enjoyment. 
And yet, what is there here that is not lost? Beauty must 
fade away. It is a gift which reminds the world of Divine 
workmanship; but, like everything else here, very, very 
transient. And it is well for its possessors that it is so. 
Its emblem is the flower, both in its glory and decay. 
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Health is easily taken away. Disease is one of the com- 
monest incidents in human experience; and no one can tell 
how soon it is to do its last work upon our yielding frames. 


«« And he went down to a noiseless grave, 
Like a wing through the air, or a keel through the wave. 


Riches are of uncertain tenure. The poor become rich, 
and the rich again become poor. And even if the rich con- 
tinue so, they leave all behind at death. ‘We brought no- 
thing into this world, and it is certain we can carry nothing 
out.’ Ornaments, garments, equipages, houses, lands, furni- 
ture, merchandise, everything is to be taken from us; and 
only grave clothes put with us in our box of wood. A cen- 
tury hence our dust cannot be distinguished from that of the 
paupers who died in the Almshouse, or of the lost male- 
factor who was hung upon the gallows; nay, it cannot be 
even recognized as human dust. In short, at death we sur- 
render all that is earthly. 

There is a part, however, which shall not be taken away. 
It is the inheritance incorruptible and undefiled, which is 
reserved in heaven for all who choose Christ for their por- 
tion. Religion gives glory to the gloom of the sepulchre. 
A few feet is a very narrow resting-place for the immortal 
body to lie in. ‘‘Father,”’ said a child on entering a vault 
in a cemetery, “‘this is a very damp, unpleasant place.” 
And as the parent’s moistened eye rested upon the mould 
of the coffin containing precious dust, the remark of the 
child was much for the heart of the man to bear. But as 
they went out again together into the open air and clear sky, 
‘‘ Father,” said the child again, ‘I expect mother’s body 
will come up out of here, in the resurrection.”’ Yes, indeed 
it will! Our graves and sepulchres, silent but tenanted re- 
positories, containing the mortal of immortality, oh what 
miracles of might and splendor are to encircle your turf, 
and centre around your gates! Our cemeteries will at last 
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be the glory-spots of the world. The soul retains its “ good 
part’’ in the mansions of the glorified, and brings up the 
body to take visible possession of the inheritance for ever. 
One of the sweetest answers in the Shorter Catechism, is to 
_ the thirty-seventh question, as follows, as an illustration of 
the enduring nature of the “good part,” ‘‘ The souls of be- 
lievers are at their death made perfect in holiness, and do 
_ immediately pass into glory; and their bodies being still 
united to Christ, do rest in their graves till the resurrection.” 
Observe: the perfect souls of the redeemed pass at once into 
glory, and their bodies, ‘being still united to Christ,” do 
but take an appointed interval of guarded repose. They 
are Christ-united in their last sleep. There is a Lord’s day 
rest in the tomb, antedating the jubilee of the resurrection, 
and beaming a twilight testimony to the triumphs finally to 
be ushered in. 

The good part “shall never be taken away.’’ Mary’s 
body has long since mingled with the dust of Bethany, but 
the “‘ good part’’ of her choice went with her soul to the Je- 
rusalem above, where not a particle of a sinner’s inheritance 
will ever ascend. The glorified form of this dear saint of 
the Lord shall arise from the village where the Saviour loved 
to tarry, to serve him in active duty for ever. In heaven 
there will be much duty but no toil. Mary of Bethany will 
unite with Mary of Bethlehem, and Mary of Magdala, 
and the Hannahs, and the saints of all ages, in praising 
Christ in the new song: and Martha, no longer cumbered 
with serving, will be perfect in holiness, with all the perfect 
ones. 

A natural and proper inference from the general subject 
we have been considering is, the importance of religion to 
the sex to which Mary and Martha belonged, and the duty 
of imthediately attending to the ‘one thing needful.” 
Heaven-blessed are the females who live in a land of gospel 
liberty and amidst privileges such as you enjoy! The gospel 
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has always won its greater numbers from your sex, partly 
because the active, hardening, out-door, covetous work of 
the world has less power upon you, from the circumstances 
of the case; and partly, perhaps, because your own more 
appreciating, sensitive, and dependent natures have always 
caused Christ to be more welcome to your hearts. It was so 
when our dear Lord was upon the earth. Among the most 
touching incidents of evangelical narrative are such as were 
unfolded by the Syrophcenician woman; by the recovered 
sinner whose alabaster-box bore the perfume of a broken 
heart; by the woman at the well of Samaria; by Lydia at 
the river’s side ; by Mary of Bethany, who also anointed the 
Redeemer; and by Mary of Magdala, who went out alone 
to the sepulchre of her Saviour in the early gloom of a death- 
dark morning. 

The common saying, “the last at the cross and the first 
at the sepulchre,” is but a proverbial testimony to the greater 
discernment, by Divine grace, of the female sex, in admit- 
ting the claims of religion upon heart and life. The statis- 
tics of our churches prove that about two-thirds of the com- 
municants belong to this sex; and that out of 250,000 
members in our own communion, about 185,000 are those 
whom God has honoured as the class to whom belonged the 
mother of our Lord ;—yes, and happy that son or daughter 
who can say, “The class to whom belonged my own pious 
mother !”” Now the use I make of the fact, evolved by these 
statistics, is that you, unconverted child, are resisting in a 
peculiar manner the acknowledged claims of religion upon 
your sex. May the argument of figures go to your under- 
standing! It is simply this: If so many of your number, 
comparatively, embrace religion, why do you reduce its ob- 
ligations to a mere cipher, and count the blood of the cov- 
enant as a worthless thing ? 

Are you in the morning of life? Then this ig the right 
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time, the best time, the safe time, and I may say, the com- 
mon time, in which to come to your Saviour. Very few 
come in middle life, and rarely do any come in old age. The 
Holy Ghost saith, ‘‘ To-day, if ye will hear his voice, harden 
not your hearts.” Postponing is hardening. These are not 
my words; but the Holy Ghost saith, “‘To-day, if ye will 
hear his voice, harden not your hearts.” Satan asks nothing 
more than procrastination. Some he slays by vicious pro- 
pensities, by consuming indulgences, by outward temptations. 
But his greatest cunning is with you. He is ensnaring you 
with delay. My dear hearer, you are postponing your soul 
out of heaven. Take care! Now if you feel that religion 
is the ‘‘one thing needful,” be urged. by the tender mercies 
of Christ to come to him at once. Sit at his feet, not list- 
less, but listening. Hear his word, receive it, trust him, 
obey, and live. 

Behold, nature is now reviving with the breath of spring. 
The plants in the garden, the grass in the meadows, the trees 
on the mountain, are putting forth life and leaf. But how is it 
with you, the rational creature of God, endowed with mind, 
and heart, and conscience, with a living soul and an immor- 
tal body—the two great wonders of the world? How is it 
with you? Cold, withered, dead, ready to be cut down and 
to be withered for ever, burnt up with unquenchable fire. 
Too true, alas! it may be with some. But are there none 
that show signs of promise? none whose spring of life will 
have a verdure of immortality, none who will put their trust 
in Christ in this day of their merciful visitation? Lord, 
thou only knowest! And thy disciples know that, if they 
come to thee, thou wilt welcome them. The day is at hand 
when they will wish they had made their peace with God 
through thy atoning blood. My hearers, make that unreal- 
ized wish your present duty and joy. 

I leave you with the invitation to follow the example of 
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Christ-loving Mary of Bethany. If you sit at Jesus’ feet 
and learn of him, you will realize here and throughout the 
raptures of eternity, that there is but ‘“‘one thing needful,” 
and the part you have chosen is ‘‘that good part which shall 
not be taken away.” 
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THE REDEMPTION OF THE SOUL PRECIOUS. 


“The redemption of the soul is precious; and it ceaseth for ever.” 
Psalm xlix. 8. 


Mark! It is the redemption of the soul that is precious. 
There is no exchange for the treasure of its immortality—no 
barter that has the value of a living spirit. All works of 
the material universe, great and countless though they be, 
are infinitely beneath the dignity and grandeur of a single 
soul. ‘In the image of God made he man’’—with know- 
ledge, and righteousness, and dominion over the creatures. 
The wisdom and power of the Deity are curiously and ex- 
quisitely manifested in the creation of our complex being— 
body and spirit. The body of dust, which is included in 
salvation, is a plea for the value of the soul that is in union 
with it. It is the grandest of all the mechanisms of God, 
and is an acting-place fitted for a spirit to do its duties in. 
Even in a dead body, what passive sublimity and awe! Des- 
olation there is, but it is majestic desolation! If in the frail, 
earthly body there is so much to admire, and for which to 
give God praise, who can estimate the worth of the living, 
immortal inhabitant, made a little lower than an angel, and 
for whom Christ died? The soul has intellect; it has heart; 
it has conscience; it has will. Its endowments resemble 


God’s in nature, but the creature’s in degree—endowments 
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which survive the temporary putting off of the body, and 
the final dissolution of the sun we see, and the earth we 
tread upon. O soul! immortal soul! thy gifts and thy des- 
tiny—how priceless! How they plead for prayer, men and 
brethren! for watchfulness, for thoughts of Christ, for duties 

- to be done, for hell to be escaped from, and for heaven at 
God’s right hand! ‘The redemption of the soul is precious, 
and it ceaseth for ever.” 

I. Redemption is the costly work of God. The redemp- 
tion, or ransom-price of the soul is precious, is costly. 

1. The redemption of the soul is costly in the eternal love 
of God from which it emanates. The love of God in crea- 
tion yields subjects of incessant praise from every world, 
worded into life by the Divine command. But the love of 
God in redemption is higher, stronger, tenderer love than 
that which creation celebrates from sphere to sphere. How 
‘costly’? must be the love that sought to win back rebellious 
sinners! that exercised its divine affections towards violators 
of law, and opened a way for them to to become sons and 
daughters of the Lord Almighty! Pardon to-the guilty is 
not an act of justice, but of mercy. It has its origin among 
the sovereignties of a King; free in its nature, divinely gra- 
cious in its manifestations, and costly in its relation to sin- 
ners. 

And why did the precious love of God come to men, and 
not to angels? Here, again, is sovereign grace, challenging 
awe and submission. It is God’s free, costly grace. But 
still again; God’s love is free among men. Its outgoings 
are still sovereign, although free, and full, and universal in 
its invitations. “I have loved thee with an everlasting 
love,”’ is the tenderness of its utterance. ‘Ye have not 
chosen me, but I have chosen you.”’ “Herein is love; not 
that we loved God, but that he loved us.’’ This is the 
mystery of grace. Oh the length, and breadth, and height, 
and depth! 
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“His love from eternity fixed upon you, 
Broke forth and discovered its flame, 
‘When each with the cords of his kindness he drew, 
And brought you to love his great name. 


Oh, had he not pitied the state you were in, 
Your bosoms his love had ne’er felt; 

You all would have lived, would have died, too, in sin, 
And sunk with the load of your guilt. 


What was there in you, that could merit esteem 
Or give the Creator delight? 

*Twas ‘Even so, Father,’ you ever must sing, 
‘ Because it seemed good in thy sight.’ ” 


This love of God, shown to sinners, to sinners of Adam’s 
race, and to some chosen out of the many invited to come, 
is costly love. It magnifies the whole scheme of salvation. 
It shows that the redemption of the soul is precious; that 
the affections of God himself are earnestly enlisted in res- 
cuing sinners from their doom; and that the plan is costly, 
even from the foundation. Whilst the text exalts by infer- 
ence the value of the human soul, its emphasis is upon the 
value of its redemption—the costliness of the scheme which 
saves it from destruction. 

2. In the second place, the redemption of the soul is costly 
in the atoning work, wrought out for sinners by the Lord 
Jesus Christ. No blood of bulls, or of goats, or of men, or 
of angels could save the soul. No wealth can purchase par- 
don. The context declares, “They that trust in their wealth, 
and boast themselves in the multitude of their riches, none 
of them can by any means redeem his brother, nor give to 
God a ransom for him.” No. The guilty sinner is re- 
deemed, “not with corruptible things, as silver or gold, but 
with the precious blood of Christ, as of a lamb without spot 
or blemish.”’ Christ, in his mediatorial person, is “the first- 
born of every creature.” ‘When he bringeth his first-be- 
gotten into the world, he saith, And let all the angels of 
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God worship him.’’ And why this worship from angels,— 
this glorifying of the infant at Bethlehem, by the heavenly 
host with ascriptions of praise to the Highest? Because 
“call this was done that it might be fulfilled which was spoken 
of the Lord by the prophet, saying, Behold, a virgin shall 
‘be with child, and shall bring forth a son, and they shall call 
his name Emmanuel, which being interpreted, is, God with 
us.” ‘God was manifest in the flesh.” ‘He took not on 
him the nature of angels, but the seed of Abraham.” Christ 
united God and man in his person. Oh, the preciousness of 
a redemption secured by the incarnation! Born of a woman, 
and born under the law, the blessed Saviour ‘‘ came to seek 
and to save that which was lost.” Costly that alliance of 
the Godhead with a human nature and human form, in the 
cradle of Bethlehem and on the knees of Mary! Costly 
that submission to the ceremonies of righteousness, when at 
his baptism a voice from heaven declared, “‘ This is my be- 
loved son; hear ye him!’ Costly that temptation with 
‘Satan upon the mountain, when the god of this world sought 
to secure his homage and worship, by counteracting the 
counsels of heaven, and thwarting the purposes of the Ad- 
vent of the Mediator! Costly that beginning of the min- 
istry of Jesus, when he declared that “the Spirit of the 
Lord God was upon him,—to anoint him to preach the gospel 
to the poor,’’—words which filled the synagogue with wrath, 
so that they “led him to the brow of the hill, that they 
might cast him down headlong!’ Costly that sermon upon 
the mount, the calling of the apostles, the miracles he 
wrought, the parables he uttered, the example of his life! 
Costly his patience, his meekness, his self-denial, his benevo- 
lence, his love of the souls of men, his untiring zeal and 
care, the prayers he sent upward, and the fastings and 
watchings for strength to endure! Costly the last passover, 
when he washed his disciples’ feet, and broke the bread, and 
poured out the wine in sacramental memorial! Costly that 
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agony of Gethsemane, baptizing his body with the suffering 
sweat of blood, that flowed down to the ground! Costly the 
betrayal of Judas, the denial of Peter, the spitting and buf- 
feting, the accusation of the chief priests and elders, the 
outcry for his crucifixion, the scourging, the crown of thorns, 
the purple robe, the bearing of the cross, and the drink of 
’ vinegar and gall! “ And they crucified him!”’ Costly that 
darkening of the sun, the prayer for his crucifiers, the 
words of anguish, ‘““My God, my God, why hast thou 
forsaken me?’ the shout of victory, “It is finished ;’’ the 
bowing of the head, and the giving up of the ghost! Costly 
the anointing and the burial, the resurrection, the leading 
forth to Bethany with the last command, and the ascension 
to his Father and our Father, to his God and our God! Oh, 
my brethren, the redemption price of the soul is costly! 
The work of Christ declares it in toil and tears, and suffer- 
ing and blood. It declares it in the mystery of his person, 
in the ministry of his life, in his priestly expiation on the 
cross. The redemption of the soul is precious, as seen at 
Bethlehem and Calvary; yea, as seen in the heaven of 
heavens. 

3. Again, the costly price of redemption is exhibited in 
the work of the Spirit. A new creation is rendered neces- 
sary by the defilements of sin. Power outside of the crea- 
ture, can alone repair the ruins of the fall. They that be- 
lieve on the name of Jesus are “‘born, not of blood, nor of 
the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God.” 
“Ye must be born again.”” ‘“‘ Born with the washing of re- 
generation and renewing of the Holy Ghost.” God, in the 
third person of the Trinity, comes down with a peculiar and 
mighty power, wherewith “he raised up Christ from the 
dead,” and gives new life to the soul “dead in trespasses and 
sins.” It is costly work to bring the Spirit of God into the 
valley of dry bones. ‘The Spirit applieth to us the re- 
demption purchased by Christ, by working faith in us, and 
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thereby uniting us to Christ in our effectual calling.” “ Ef 
fectual calling is the work of God’s Spirit, whereby, con- 
vincing us of our sin and misery, enlightening our minds in 
the knowledge of Christ, and renewing our wills, he doth, 
persuade and enable us to embrace Jesus Christ, freely of- 
fered to us in the gospel.” Mark, salvation is in accord- 
ance with the human faculties. There is sovereignty first 
and for ever; and free-agency always and to the end! 

The office work of the Spirit is to regenerate and to sanc- 
tify ; and to this end he employs the truth of God recorded 
in the revelation inspired by himself. Whether in the ma- 
jestic and powerful displays of Pentecostal effusion, or in 
the revival of a Church and congregation, or in the awaken- 
ing of a single soul in the awe of its own solitary experience, 
the work of grace is a mighty and a precious work. All 
our hope, my brethren, of reaching heaven, or of doing 
good to the souls of men, depends upon the outpouring of the 
Holy Spirit. Is not redemption costly, when its provisions 
of mercy include an agency so compassionate, so effectual, 
so divine in love and power, as the Holy Spirit ? 

4, Again, the redemption of the soul is costly in the pro- 
vidential arrangements that assist in working out its salva- 
tion. Providence is subsidiary to grace; it is the ally of 
the Spirit, and the outward monitor of God. All events 
stand related to the Church. God, who raised Christ far 
above all principality and power, “hath put all things under 
his feet, and gave him to be the head over all things to the 
Church.” ‘All things were created by him and for him.” 
Providence is under Christ’s control; and, as King, he 
governs the world for the best interests of his people. 
Henee, “all things work together for good to them that love 
God; to them that are the called according to his purpose.” 
Who cannot trace back, in the long vista of providential 
dealings, the power and wisdom of God in events connected 
with his salvation? The place of our birth, the circum- 
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stances of our training, the privileges of the sanctuary, the 
incidents of social intercourse, the solemnities of bereave- 
ment or disease or painful trial; in short, our whole provi- 
dential course has had much to do in promoting our conver- 
sion and sanctification, and in moulding our spiritual destiny. 
The relation of providence to redemption brings glory to 
God. There is an incessant action of outward almighty 
power in carrying forward the Divine purposes. In addition 
to eternal love, and costly blood, and plenteous grace, the 
whole external administration of events is included in the 
covenant of redemption. 

5. The great worth of redemption is further seen.in the 
hope of the glories of the heavenly reward. The result of 
all the measures of salvation is the triumph of the ransomed 
soul amidst the raptures of eternity. Christ has prepared 
mansions for all that love him—mansions of holiness, of 
peace, of service, in the company of the saints, and in the 
full enjoying of God to all eternity. This is the end of 
grace, the reward which “‘it hath not entered into the heart 
of man to conceive of,”—a consummation which reveals the 
- costliness of all the provisions to secure it throughout all the 
track of time, opening into the gates of eternal life. 

II. But this redemption ‘“ceaseth for ever.’”’ What ceases 
for ever? The redemption of the soul,—a redemption so 
costly ceases for ever. The simple idea of the text is that 
this costly redemption price, if not made available in this 
life, avails not at all; it remains unpaid for ever. 

It thus ceaseth, 1. Not because it is insufficient in merit. 
The blood of Jesus is gloriously sufficient to purge away the 
guilt of every creature. Christ is able to save to the uttermost 
all them that come to God by him. 2. Nor does it cease be- 
cause God is unwilling that all sinners should use it. How 
Divine and tender are the Scriptures of truth in their expos- 
tulations and invitations! 3. Nor does the ransom cease in 
the sense that it exerts no more influence on the sinner in 
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another world. Oh no! The great atonement will be a 
source of unutterable and eternal woe to the finally lost, who 
will cry out in their despair, ‘‘Hide us from the face of Him 
that sitteth upon the throne, and from the wrath of the 
Lamb.” 

The reason why the redemption price ceases to be of use 
for ever, is that God’s plan of mercy limits the offers of sal- 
vation to this life. There can be no doubt on this point if 
the Bible be true. The question need not be argued here. 
The wisdom of God’s plan cannot be doubted, 

1. Because it is adapted to the constitution of human na- 
ture, and that principally in two respects. First, life is long 
enough to test human character. God has made the appoint- 
ment of life and death with such infinite wisdom as to dis- 
play fully what man is, in the different circumstances of his 
being. Human character is early formed in its general dis- 
positions, and subsequent years only develop these to greater 
maturity. If a person refuses to accept the offers of the 
gospel, in the earlier period of life, it is found that he rarely 
changes in manhood and old age. What use, therefore, in 
extending the period of his probation? Secondly, the constitu- 
tion of man’s nature is such that he acts under the power of 
motives which have a bearing upon his immediate interests. 
When he knows that life is uncertain, that his probation may 
speedily terminate, and that it then ends for ever, there is a 
severe pressure upon nature to consider the subject of religion ; 
but let him be persuaded that there is another period of repent- 
ance and faith to be offered him beyond this life, and the motives 
for immediate submission to God are almost totally impaired 
or destroyed. The doctrine of purgatory has ruined the 
cause of gospel holiness in the churches where it prevails. 
God’s wisdom is conspicuous in adopting a plan which allows 
no interference with repentance in this life. 

2. It is also vindicated from the providential fact, that in 
gospel lands, there is full opportunity for repentance in this 
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life. How many sermons have been heard! how much 
Divine truth inculeated, perhaps from early life! how many 
prayers offered up! how many seasons of religious impres- 
sion have been generally enjoyed throughout the land! Sab- 
bath-schools are established in almost every neighbourhood ; 
Bibles distributed in almost all families; religious books, 
carried by religious men to the doors of so many households, 
have brought the doctrines of Christ within the. knowledge 
of millions. Sabbaths have been enjoyed at the interval of 
every seven days. Sermons have been preached, declaring 
Jesus Christ and him crucified; and sufficient opportunities 
of attending to religion have been supplied far and wide; 
and even in less favoured lands than our own, and in many 
heathen lands, light enough has been communicated to lead 
sinners to heaven. Without involving the discussion of in- 
tricate questions, it is enough to turn to the conscience of 
the reader and make the appeal there, whether he has not 
had opportunities enough in this life to turn to God, through 
Jesus Christ, his Lord. 

3. Are there not some considerations connected with God’s 
character and government, that justify, even to human 
reason, the eternal cessation of the redemption price? For 
example: Is not sin, in its nature, an infinite evil? It is 
committed against a God of infinite purity, whose moral 
government extends over all worlds. The disturbing force 
of sin can never be estimated by finite intellects; but if infi- 
nitely ruinous in its nature and influence, it deserves a retri- 
bution infinite in degree and duration. 

Consider, too, that the rebellion is persevered in, notwith- 
standing the offers of mercy in Jesus Christ. The highest 
display of God’s glory in the universe, is in the plan of re- 
demption. *God was made manifest in the flesh, endured the 
contradiction of sinners, and died upon the cross to expiate 
their guilt. Oh, the length, and breadth, and depth, and 
height! To reject mercy, God’s mercy, and his mercy 
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through Jesus Christ, and to do it knowingly, perseveringly, 
and in the midst of light and knowledge, indicates a hard- 
ness of heart, that has no right to new offers beyond the 
grave. ; 

Again, a change of location is not a change of character. 
Sinners naturally keep on sinning when removed to another 
world. What power have they to change their hearts in hell? 
A persistence in sinning of infinite duration requires an ev- 
erlasting punishment to satisfy justice. 

Besides, even if we, of Adam’s race, could not understand 
why punishment should continue for ever, may not God jus- 
tify it, in his own infinite mind, by the necessities of moral 
government? The kindest Governor of a State may have 
the wisest reasons for keeping in confinement for life a con- 
demned criminal, although the prisoner might fail to under- 
stand and appreciate those reasons. Shall we not grant to 
the ever-living God the benefit of a wisdom unknown to his 
creatures ? 

The redemption price of a soul is precious, and it ceases 
to be available for ever. 


It is impossible for man to prolong his probation. This 
idea, inferential from the text, is expanded in the context. 
“None of them can, by any means, redeem his brother; nor 
give to God a ransom for him,—that he should live for ever, 
and not see corruption.” 

The range of life is not within human power, but is among 
the appointments of God. ‘It is appointed unto man once 
to die.” The time and mode of our end are alike settled in 
the counsels of the Eternal One. The wealth of worlds 
cannot purchase an addition to the bounds of our habitation 
here. Even the costly redemption of Christ has the limit 
of earthly probation; and this limit cannot be extended by 
all the device of human ingenuity, and the resources open to 
wealth, and power, and learning. 
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Of course, at man’s death, his ransom price ceases to be 
of use for éver. | Costly and priceless as are the provisions 
for salvation, they have no application in another world. 
Redemption is beyond the reach of the dead. The soul, that 
leaves this life with its ransom unpaid, can find no ransom 
for ever and ever. Riches, which can avail nought, even to 
lengthen life, are utterly unavailing in the work of ever- 
lasting redemption. Man cannot procure a ransom for 
himself at all, either to suspend temporal death or the eternal 
spiritual penalty. The redemption price ceases to have scope. 
Although Christ endured the bitter death of the cross, and 
offered up a sacrifice of infinite value in the sight of God, 
yet its merit can never be put to the account of sinners who 
have passed their period of probation. God’s plan is wise, 
because life is long enough to test character. Oh, the hor- 
rors of an eternity wherein no ransom can enter! No hope 
enters for the soul, shrieking in agony amidst the punishment 
of retribution. Lost to God, lost to pardon, lost to peace, 
lost to the holiness and dignity of its chief end, it is a wreck 
of being, lighted up with the glare of its ruin, and uncon- 
sumed in the vigour of its immortal endurance. The costly 
redemption has ceased—has ceased for ever. With an un- 
paid penalty, crowning in judgment a brow of woe, the soul 
arrays itself against a doom it can neither avert nor bear. 

“What shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world, and 
lose his own soul: or what shall a man give in exchange for 
his soul?” ‘The redemption of the soul is precious, and it 
ceaseth for ever.”’ 
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NONE OF US LIVETH TO HIMSELF. 


‘¢For none of us liveth to himself.”—Rom. xiv. 7. 


I. Tus sublime scriptural declaration may be considered, 
in the first place, as a general truth, as the statement of a 
fact. This is the lowest form. There is a natural law that 
renders it certain that “none of us liveth to himself.” 
God has bound mankind together by the ties of a common 
nature. “He hath made of one blood all the nations of the 
earth.” 

Even this outward creation is harmonious and sympathiz- 
ing. Every particle of matter attracts every other particle. 
The dust of our planet reaches forth to Arcturus in his course, 
and the power of our sun extends beyond the firmament of 
the visible, into universal expanse. Nature on our own 
globe possesses similar forces. very rill has a relation to 
every river, and every river to the sea; every depth to every 
height, and every mountain to every cloud of the air. 
Nothing, even of inanimate matter, has been created for 
itself alone. Everything has some connection with every- 
thing. 

So “none of us liveth to himself.’’ Every soul has some 
relation to every other soul. Spirit has attributes stretching 
forth beyond the space of worlds into the moral government 
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instincts and emotions which constitute bonds of universal 
brotherhood. And by the doom of providence, there are re- 
lations of life which constantly call into exercise these mys- 
_ terious susceptibilities of common origin and adaptation. 
There are relations of home, of neighbourhood, of city, of 
state, of country; relations of church, of business, of asso- 
ciation, of friendship, of literature, of fashion, of profession, 
of life in its most humble or its most elevated spheres, 
relations which render certain the fact that we are all 
bound together by a system of active and perpetuating in- 
fluences. 

The thought, and feeling, and conscience, and will of the 
soul, all co-operate to impress their influence upon other minds, 
and upon universal mind; nothing is more sure than the fact 
that ‘‘none of us liveth to himself.” 

II. But the text is more than the statement of a fact. It 
is the utterance of an obligation. 

Admitting that we cannot but live so as to influence others, 
we are bound so to live as to influence them rightly. | There 
is a way of life; and there is, alas! a way of death. Many 
live to do harm. Living unto themselves, they forget, or 
deny, their responsibility to their fellow-creatures and to 
their God. They injure their own souls and the souls of 
others. ‘Inasmuch as ye did it not unto the least of 
these,” is a just ground of the Divine condemnation. The 
act of standing aloof from the throng of the hopeless in a 
fallen world is an act of short-coming that reaches far in 
its accountable wrong, and wounds the heart of the Son of 
man. ‘The natural obligation of every one of us is to live ac- 
cording to the law of God. 

That law is virtually summed up in two precepts: “Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God, with all thy heart, and soul, 
and mind, and strength, and thy neighbour as thyself.” 
“On these two commandments hang all the law and the 
prophets.’’ The whole of revelation does not require more, 
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and never did require less. Love to God and to our fellow- 
men is the universal obligation, extending to every human 
creature, during the perpetual succession of time, and over 
every thought of the mind, every feeling of the heart, every 
decision of the will, and every act of the life. ‘None of us 
liveth to himself.” 

1. The authority of God, then, renders this obligation im- 
perative. As he can swear by none greater than himself, so 
he can place the obligations to love on no higher authority, 
and at no purer source, than himself. He is the standard of 
holiness for every soul, not only on earth, but in heaven. 
And, as he makes himself the object of love, as Creator, so 
he will have his creatures love each other as his creatures, 
not seeking their own things but also the things of others. 

2. The general good of society confirms this obligation. 
Human kind is a brotherhood by the constitution of life. 
Each one has some need of another, and is actually depend- 
ent on another, even in regard to the primary wants of the 
race. Our food is the product of many a clime, and is pro- 
vided for us by many a hand, from mountain, river, hill, 
meadow, plantation, and prairie. Our clothing comes tees 
almost every part of the world; from the plantations of the 
South, from the workshops of England, or of India, or of 
France, or from the manufactories of our own expanding 
country. Our houses and furniture are the work of hun- 
dreds of men, of hundreds of different tongues, from hun- 
dreds of different forest trees, borne by hundreds of beasts 
of burden. Dependency is on every side. Nations cannot 
exist without nations, nor man without his fellow men, even 
in regard to the original wants of the race. Much more 
does the common welfare demand the kindly sympathies, the 
earnest charities, the active benevolence, of the human heart. 
The arrangements of God in society, announce universal ob- 
ligation—an obligation to act on the great principle of “none 
of us liveth to himself.” 2 
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3. The happiness of the individual requires the admission 
of this obligation, not to live to himself. Not more clearly 
does the body feel the influence of a genial sky, and a 
healthy place, and a pleasant temperature, than does the 
soul rejoice in the bright sunshine of social affection and the 
healthy glow of deeds of love. If you want to be miserable, be 
selfish. Think all the time of yourself and of your own 
things. Do not care about anybody else. Have no feeling 
for any one but yourself. Never think of enjoying the sat- 
isfaction of seeing others happy; but the rather, if you see 
a smiling face, be jealous, lest another should enjoy what 
you have not. Envy every one who is better off than your- 
self, in any respect; think unkindly toward them, and speak 
ill of them. Be constantly afraid lest any one should en- 
croach upon your rights; be watchful against it, and if any 
one comes near your things, snap at him like a mad dog. 
Contend earnestly for everything that is your own, though 
it may not be worth a dime, for your “rights” are just as 
much concerned as if it were a pound of gold. Never yield 
a point. Be very sensitive, and take everything that is said 
to you in playfulness, in the most serious manner. Be jeal- 
ous of your friends, lest they should not think enough of 
you. And if, at any time, they should seem to neglect you, 
put the worst construction upon their conduct that you can. 
Thus it is, that the text preaches to us, that by a natural ob- 
ligation, enforced by God’s authority, human need, and the 
individual’s happiness, “none of us liveth to himself.”’ 

IU. Furthermore: the text is the enunciation of a gra- 
cious principle. Obligation ascends to the discovery and ac- 
quisition of a new principle of life. By nature we all live 
for ourselves. We erect altars with our own names engraven 
upon them, and perform idolatrous worship, whose sin is not 
instigated by its being sincere. A new principle must be 
planted in the human soul to enable it to perform its obliga- 
tions. That principle is of grace. It comes down from 
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heaven. It is the work of the Holy Spirit upon the heart. 
It is the gift of God to the soul of man. It belongs to the 
plan of redemption. It is the life-giving principle purchased 
by the blood of the cross. , 

1. Now, in order that man may learn to live out of him- 
self, God teaches him at the cross the lesson of repentance 
and faith. The guilt of resisting the Divine commandment 
is inculeated in the first glance of dependence on Christ. 
Oh, how fearfully do convictions of sin gleam into the soul 
that is prostrated at the feet of the dying Saviour! Faith’s 
life is the union with another. 


‘Dear Lord, I give myself away, 
*Tis all that I can do.” 


In the very act of obtaining peace through the blood shed 
for the remission of sins, the soul perceives, with deep self- 
abasement, the errors which had been perilling its eternal 
peace, and learns, by faith, the new way of living not to 
itself. 

2. Sanctification expands the views of faith. The Spirit 
first produces, and then cultivates, disinterested love. ‘These 
- things of God knoweth no man but the Spirit,’ and “ God 
reveals them unto us by his Spirit.”’ Progress in sanctifica- 
tion is progress in the Divine way of living for others. With 
the impenitent, there is no holiness of heart to take them 
out of themselves up to God. It is only when we are born 
again, and grow in grace and in the knowledge of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, that we practise self-denial and true benevo- 
lence. 

3. The gracious principle which comes by faith and mani- 
fests itself in holiness by the Spirit, refers the soul to God 
as its chief aim. The follower of Christ is led to exclaim 
with Christ, “I delight to do thy will, O God!” “The 
chief end of man is to glorify God and to enjoy him for ever” 
—a catechetical answer on the lips of babes, that is caught 
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up by young men, and then by aged saints, and echoed into 
the sublimest heights of heaven. To behold his glory here, 
with a love unknown to unregenerate nature, is the privilege 
of redemption. ‘But we all, with open face beholding, as 
in a glass, the glory of the Lord, are changed into that image 
from glory to glory, even as by the Spirit of the Lord.” 
‘‘Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven,” is the prayer 
and aim of the Lord’s disciples. Their standard of love and 
of action is beyond the sky. They understand and practise 
the precepts of their Redeemer, when he said, ‘He that 
loveth his life shall lose it; and he that hateth his life in 
this world, shall keep it unto life eternal.”” Our Lord “came 
not to do his own will, but the will of Him that sent him.” 
“I beseech you, therefore,”’ says Paul, “by the mercies of 
God, that ye present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy and 
acceptable unto God, which is your reasonable service. And 
be not conformed to this world, but be ye transformed by 
the renewing of your mind, that ye may prove what is that 
good, and acceptable, and perfect will of God.” All the mo- 
tives of redemption elevate the principle of living unto God. 
“For ye are not your own; ye have been bought with a 
price; therefore glorify God in your body and in your spirit, 
which are God’s.”” The Apostle Paul declares the riches of 
his personal experience: “For I, through the law, am dead 
to the law, that I might live unto God. I am crucified with 
Christ; nevertheless I live; yet not I, but Christ liveth in 
me; and the life which I now live in the flesh, I live by the 
faith of the Son of God, who loved me and gave himself for 
me.’ 

Thus we see that the text is the expression of a principle, 
to which the renewed heart is made to do homage by faith, 
sanctification, and glorifying of God. ‘None of us liveth 
to himself.” Here is the statement of a fact, the acknow- 
ledgment of an obligation, and the declaration of a gracious 
and life-commanding principle. 
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_ IV. The text is also the revelation of a power. God 
breathes into the soul disinterested love, with the view of 
accomplishing great purposes. ‘‘ None of us liveth to him- 
self,” is an expedient of God, to assist in working out our 
own salvation and also that of others. 

1. Our own salvation is promoted by the exercise of a 
heavenly, self-denying spirit. God might have dispensed 
with means entirely in the sanctification of the soul, and he 
might have made it perfect in the act of regeneration. But 
the plan of his wisdom includes the use of means. Every 
individual Christian has a great work before him, even to 
“work out his own salvation with fear and trembling, for 
God worketh in him to will and to do after his good plea- 
sure.” God gives him power as he works his way. 

All admit that an inactive Christian is in a dangerous 
state. The graces of religion cannot be cultivated by selfish 
aims or unemployed capabilities. They are developed by 
exercise, strengthened by use, educated by action. The hu- 
man frame could never reach physical perfection if the limbs 
of childhood were bound up, whether by elegant silk or by 
rude leather. Free play and free range is the order of na- 
ture. Not less determinate is the rule of grace. Every 
part of Christian character needs symmetrical development, 
in the divine way of spontaneous, self-denying exertion. 
No one is in greater danger than an idle, self-pleasing Chris- 
tian. Such a person is pursuing a course which is opposite 
to gospel truth, and inconsistent with religious life. One 
true secret of growth in grace is under God, to be unselfish. 
“‘ Charity seeketh not her own;” but by exercising her 
heavenly spirit for the good of others and for God, estab- 
lishes her present prosperity, and secures her everlasting re- 
ward. 

This life, my brethren, is a life of discipline. If we did 
not learn here not to live to ourselves, we should never be 
prepared to enter heaven. God surrounds us with circum- 
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stances suited to test our characters; so that, being 
strengthened by trial and confirmed by active obedience, we 
may be made “meet for the inheritance of the saints in 
light.” 

Every virtue acted out strengthens itself, and every victory 
over selfishness is confirmation in the opposite grace; and 
thus the soul is changed from glory to glory in its journey 
to the heavenly world. 

God promises peculiar blessings to all who live in the 
practice of the duties of self-denial. . “Verily I say unto 
*you, there is no man that hath left house, or parents, or 
brethren, or wife, or children, for the kingdom of God’s 
sake, who shall not receive manifold more in this present 
time, and in the world to come life everlasting.’”’ The 
smallest act of kindness, done in human love to a human 
heart, has greater rewards than this world can give. “And 
whosoever shall give to drink unto one of these little ones a 
cup of cold water only, in the name of a disciple, verily, I 
say unto you, he shall in no wise lose his reward.” Thus 
does God in every way, by constitutional arrangement, and 
revealed precept, and gracious promise, urge the grand truth 
of the text, as a power given to the believer, more perfectly 
to work out his own salvation. 

2. But it reveals also, as I said, a power by which the 
Christian may assist in the salvation of others. ‘None of 
us liveth to himself.” 

In the work of conversion God proposes two objects: the 
making of a saint, and the securing of a servant. And an 
evidence of saintship is service. 

In trying to do good to others, much self-denial is required 
—self-denial in resisting the natural aims of the human 
heart; self-denial in foregoing many of the comparatively 
innocent comforts and recreations of life; self-denial in en- 
during labours and trials; self-denial in the misrepresenta- 
tion of motives, and in the reproach and scorn of the world; 
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self-denial in the want of gratitude of those we have served ; 
self-denial in obtaining sometimes small results for the most 
active exertions. There can be no doubt, however, that a 
disinterested and zealous spirit of benevolence, acting for 
others, accomplishes every way and everywhere precious re- 
sults in the end. He that liveth “not to himself,” pos- 
sesses a power of doing good in this world of guilt and woe, 
which is among the highest privileges of being born. 

Who can estimate the power of a single good deed done 
in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ? There is an extension 
of its influence which no human calculation can reach; a 
perpetuity which passes over the bounds of generations. 
Like the seed carried mysteriously by the winds of heaven 
to soil hitherto uncultivated, and thus bringing new products 
to nations; so sincere and humble Christian effort often 
penetrates to unknown and far-distant fields of human life, 
to do a work ordained of God for salvation. Oh that every 
Christian would cultivate the grand privilege in the govern- 
ment of the King of kings, of promoting the salvation of 
his fellow-men ! 


“JT dropped a single grain of musk 
A moment in my room; 
When months rolled by, the chamber still 
Retained the same perfume. 


So every deed approved of God, 
Where’er its lot be cast, 

Leayes some good influence behind, 
That shall for ever last.” 


In our families, what opportunities are offered, in acts of 
mutual affection; to parents, in the training of their child- 
ren for the life that now is and for that which is to come; to 
sisters and brothers, in advancing each other’s, and their 
father’s and mother’s comfort; to the family, in promoting 
the well-being of the servants; to all, in ministering to the 
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general welfare of the household! Where the family rule 
is, ‘none of us liveth to himself,” each domestic circle is 
the type of heaven. 

In the various professions of life, a wide field opens for 
the exertions of Christian benevolence. ‘‘ None of us liveth 
to himself.’’ There is the beloved physician, sacrificing 
comfort, and home, and sleep, and recreation, in the daily 
circuit of medical charity. His very presence gives delight 
to the eye of wearisome sickness, and prescribes joy to the 
heart, even when no remedy can relieve the frailty of the 
body. How much good can he do, does he do, by the formula 
of a Christian presence, to the souls and bodies of the sick, 
the suffering, the weary, and the mourning ! 

‘“‘ None of us liveth to himself.’ The jurist and the judge, 
serving God in the administration of justice, maintaining 
right and repressing wrong, upholding the majesty of the 
law, and making its decisions a blessing to the innocent and 
a terror to the guilty, their lives are usefulness to their gen- 
eration. 

“None of us liveth to himself.” The merchant can 
honour his Saviour in his plans and habits of business, in 
his intercourse with buyers and sellers, in his influence upon 
clerks and associates, in the principles of his life manifested 
by his honourable occupation in contact with men who are 
- full of worldliness and restlessness. The farmer in the 
country, who spends his time in communion with the fertile 
and genial influences of our mother earth, engages in pur- 
suits which, in the name of air and sky, cultivate all that is 
true, and honest, and virtuous, and of good report among 
the members of the universal family of man. 

‘“* None of us liveth to himself.” The mechanic, imbued 
with the Spirit of Christ, can show the power of religion 
in the consecrated use of his hammer, and plane, and forge; 
and with the seamstress at her needle, the labourer with his 
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barrow, the sailor in his vessel, can pray, and sing, and work 
for the salvation of immortal souls. 

“None of us liveth to himself.” In a school, or academy, 
or college, or seminary, the heavenly-minded teacher stands, 
as in the place of an angel, to point others to the world of 
light. Presidents and Professors in this institution, in their 
long line of years, have prayed, and wept, and spoken for 
God, to the salvation of many immortal souls! 

“None of us liveth to himself.’’ Here is the revelation 
of a power, which, God be praised, students have seized in 
faith, and wielded with grace given from heaven, to deliver 
their companions from ruin. Oh ye prayer-rooms of Nas-,_ 
sau hall, private and public, what quickened visions, what 
fervent impulses, what rending of the heavens, what results 
of glory have been witnessed within your humble, but sanc- 
tified walls! How often has the love of Christ constraining 
warm hearts with zeal to live for others, pressed salva- 
tion upon classmates and companions in a winning and irre- 
sistible way. Oh, tell us, students of Burr, and Davies, and 
Finley, and Witherspoon, and Green, and Carnahan, how 
ye rejoiced in the revivals that gathered so many young men 
into the kingdom of God! And ye who have recently gone 
out into active life in the strength of renewed spiritual na- 
tures, what blessings were received through the instrumen- 
tality of those, who here lived “not unto themselves!” 
College is a favoured place of religious opportunity. Privi- 
leged are they who work here for the souls of their fellow- 
students, in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

And who labour for others more than the ambassadors of 
Christ? The fishermen of Gennesaret leave their nets to 
become fishers of men. Matthew arises from his tax-gather- 
ing seat to proclaim salvation ‘without money and without 
price.” Paul ceases from his Pharisaical work, to do the 
Lord’s. And to ministers of all generations he saith, “Go 
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ye into all the world and preach the gospel to every crea- 
ture.” ‘None of us liveth to himself.” 

The apostles, animated by an intense desire to glorify 
God, went forth among the nations of the earth, to “ preach 
the gospel to every creature.’’ ‘They trod the soil of three 
continents in carrying salvation to the lost, and penetrated 
to the utmost bounds of the known world. Paul was willing 
to bear the loss of all things, that he might win Christ and 
preach Christ. ‘None of us liveth to himself,’ was a part 
of his own living epistle. It was written in his eye, uttered 
on his tongue, delineated in his manner, illuminated by his 
labours, paged by suffering. No stripes could beat out of 
him the great purpose of honouring his Saviour in saving 
souls from death; no imprisonment could chain his ardour ; 
no perils by land, or by sea, or among false brethren, no 
fastings or watchings, no tumults or wild beasts, could make 
him quail; ‘no, not for an hour.”’ 

Can we wonder at Paul when we look at Christ? ‘The 
Son of man came to seek and to save that which was lost.” 
‘“*He who was in the form of God and thought it not rob- 
bery to be equal with God, took upon him the form of a 
servant and was made in the likeness of men.’”’ When the 
King of heaven became the babe of Bethlehem, and was laid 
in the manger with beasts, beginning a life of consecrated 
suffering, in the most abject humiliation, let the inhabitants 
of earth, the redeemed of the Lord, learn to say, and to 
feel, and to act, ‘none of us liveth to himself.’ See the 
Divine Child, flashing the light of heaven among the doctors 
in the temple, saying, ‘“‘Wist ye not that I must be about 
my Father’s business?’’ See him at Nazareth, where he had 
been brought up, at Samaria’s well, with the poor woman, 
at the mount of beatitudes, in every city and village, preach- 
ing, teaching, and healing; weeping at the grave of Lazarus, 
and over the mightier grave of doomed Jerusalem. See him 
transfigured on Tabor, sweating blood in Gethsemane, ar- 
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raigned in the temple and in Pilate’s hall at Jerusalem, cru- 
cified on Calvary,—‘‘ humbling himself to death, even the 
death of the cross’”—submitting to burial amidst the earth’s 
dead and corrupted ones, and at last breaking loose from the 
captivity of Satan’s and man’s malediction, rising and as- 
cending, ‘*‘to his Father and our Father, to his God and our 
God.”’ The world shall read in the birth, and life, and 
death, and ascension of the Lord Jesus Christ, “none of us 
liveth to himself.” 

V. In the fifth place, the text is an aspiration towards 
heaven. Itisa great truth to live by, and it is a great 
truth to die by. ‘For none of us liveth to himself, and no 
man dieth to himself. For whether we live, we live unto the 
Lord, and whether we die, we die unto Ee Lord; whether we 
live, therefore, or die, we are the Lord’s.’ 

When the books shall be opened, then shall be digghiped 
the blessed results of the disinterested love of the Redeemer 
and the redeemed. In heaven shall be made manifest re- 
wards long concealed, and labours thought to be lost. 


“Tf great wisdom hath decreed 
Man may labour, yet the seed 
Never in this life shall grow, 
Shall the sower cease to sow? 

The fairest fruit may yet be borne 
On the resurrection morn !” 


In heaven the principle of “none of us liveth to himself,”’ 
will be displayed in all its perfect glory. No defilement of 
a selfish nature shall disfigure heavenly attire. Perfect ser- 
vice and perfect praise shall be done and sung by the re- 
deemed for ever and ever. 

There, and then, it will be seen that none in the universe 
‘liveth to himself.”’ This universal principle is the excel- 
lence, and strength, and joy of the Divine administration. 
It rules throughout the immortal creations of an illimitable 
universe. Angels and archangels, principalities and powers, 
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have their brows diademed by the light of God’s glory, in 
the which they see to serve throughout the vastness of ra- 
diant spheres. 

“Glory to God in the highest,”’ is the spirit of worship ; 
“Glory to God in the highest,” is the principle of service. 
“None of us liveth to himself.” “Glory to God in the 
highest.” 


ON NUMBERING OUR DAYS. 
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Let us meditate upon some of the arrangements of Provi- 
dence adapted to turn our hearts unto wisdom. 

We are not inclined to wisdom by nature. Every day of 
the year’s three hundred and sixty-five, has as many proofs 
that man is alienated from God and from the wisdom of God. 
We need help in acquiring wisdom. And if we ever come 
into its possession, it is.only through Divine teaching. - Let- 
our prayer be, “So teach us to number our days, that we 
may apply our hearts unto wisdom.” 

I. One of the considerations, suited through Divine teach- 
ing to induce thoughtful and wise impressions, is that our 
days are long enough to give us an opportunity to embrace 
salvation, and short enough to make us beware of trifling 
with it. 

1. Life is long enough in regard to time, to enable every 
one, who feels disposed, “to work out his salvation with fear 
and trembling.” We have all had many years in which to 
seek reconciliation with God in the mode of his appointment. 
Fifteen, twenty, thirty, or more years of precious life has 
the God of the living already bestowed. What an abund- 
ance of time for preparation for a better world! Every year, 
as it rolls away in the clouds of its mysterious responsibili- 
ties, flashes back upon us the solemn memories of its days 


of probation, and thunders the warning that, when brought 
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to the judgment, the last excuse ever offered by the sinner 
or taken by God, will be that. there was not enough time. 
Not time enough! There has been lifetime. . 

2. Our days are long in relation to our privileges and op- 
portunities. Length of life is a relative term. One man, 
with very few privileges, may live sixty years; and yet, as 
a being on probation, his life would be short indeed, com- 
pared-with another’s of fewer years, but greater privileges. 
Many have been our days in view of the amount of our spir- 
itual opportunities. There are our Bibles testifying in the 
language of heaven what God has done for our souls. How 
often has been heard, in the sanctuary, the truth which would 
not be read at home! How much knowledge of the duty of 
prayer has been received; and how many seasons of prayer 
might have been enjoyed every morning and evening, these 
many years! Our Sabbaths, too,—the interrupters of 
worldly care, and the messengers of heavenly grace, have 
many a time pointed us with beseeching eyes to a better 
world. If fifty-two angels had come down from heaven, 
could they have given the blessings, which God has offered 
us through the Sabbath? Our Lord’s days, like our Lord’s 
mercies, have been many and abounding. Seven whole weeks 
of Sabbaths have been enjoyed during the past year. If we 
had one thing to do, and had seven weeks of special oppor- 
tunities for doing it, and still would not do it, could we ask to 
be excused for neglecting it? Is not life long enough to re- 
pent and believe, when man is beset with opportunities, 
urging him to remember God and immortality? 

3. Moreover, life is long enough to test our characters. 
It does not take a very long time for human nature to de- 
velop its tendencies. Our days, short though they be, 
easily try our hearts. Before we die, our characters are 
formed and strengthened for good or for evil. What useful 
purpose could be gained by prolonging life beyond the ordi- 
nary limit of probation? If men can pass through fifteen, 
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twenty, thirty, fifty years, such as we enjoy, and yet live 
without hope and without God in the world, there is every 
reason to suppose that, were they to live five hundred years, 
they would die with the same character, only greatly con- 
firmed in evil. The power of habit in the formation of char- 
acter is so great, that youth is the only very hopeful period 
for conversion. Experience abundantly declares that man- 
hood and old age are relatively unfavourable periods for be- 
"ginning a religious life; and if so, what advantage would 
there be in extending the duration of human life? There is 
no ground for the belief that the number of those, ultimately 
saved, would be increased; for God arranges all things in 
infinite wisdom. 

On the other hand, life is short enough to make us beware 
of trifling with the great concerns of salvation. Its brevity 
is the counteraction of its length, and summons the heart to 
lessons of wisdom. 

The Bible seems to exhaust fact and figure in describing 
the shortness of life. Our years are as a tale, Ps. xc. 9; a 
shadow, Ps. exliv. 4; the weaver’s shuttle, Job vil. 6; swifter 
than a post, Job ix. 25; as the swift ships, Job ix. 26; an 
eagle hasting to its prey, Job ix. 26; a step, Sam. xx. 30; a 
handbreadth, Ps. xxxix. 5; as grass, Ps. xc. 5; a flower, 
Ps. ciii. 15; a vapour, James iv. 14; vanity, Ps. xxxix. 5; 
nothing, Ps. xxxix. 5. 

1. Life is short, when we consider the work that is to be 
done. It is no less a work than “to glorify God and to en- 
joy him for ever.”” What vaster and nobler thoughts can 
engage a rational and immortal being? It is true that the 
act of turning to God is, when performed, performed imme- 
diately ; and also that when really performed, the soul is 
safe. But the change, that may have taken place, needs the 
evidence of sanctification. No one can rest securely in any 
spiritual frame of mind to the exclusion of the persevering 
testimony of a holy life. A person may have high raptures, 
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and boast of revelations, who was never savingly wrought 
upon by the Spirit of God. Go to an aged Christian, well 
experienced in a religious life, and he will assure you that 
even three-score years and ten are short enough to “make 
his calling and election sure.” It will take all the time 
which God, in his holy providence, may bestow, to satisfy 
our consciences that we are prepared to die. 

2. Furthermore, life is short enough in view of our many 
temptations and difficulties.. The evil nature which continues 
to withstand the life of God in the soul as long as we live, 
constantly exposes us to depart from his law and gospel. 
“‘The lusts of the flesh” supply materials of temptation, suf- 
ficient to procure the ruin of our erring race. Who that 
knows what it is to fight like a Christian, but dreads the 
warrior lusts, which assail him by day and by night? Pride, 
and anger, and every evil passion, steal into out tabernacles 
to slay their unwary victims. The whole world, too, is op- 
posed to us. The spirit of vanity overwhelms hosts of im- 
mortals, who yield to its fatal and insidious power. Pleasure 
comes, arrayed in the emblems of beauty and grace, with 
smiles in her face, and temptation in her eyes. She pleads 
for the world against God, as with the voice of an angel ; 
and as a pledge of her favour, she presents to her deluded 
votaries the cup of vanity, which conceals the poison of 
death for the lips that taste it. The temptations of Satan 
himself are to be overcome, before we regain the Paradise, 
from which his enmity banished our race. The might of 
“principalities and powers’’ is arrayed against returning 
sinners. With all these temptations ofthe world, the flesh, 
and the devil, to resist, who does not realize that the number 
of his days is short enough to do his work in? 

3. Especially is life short, considered as the period of 
probation for immortality. Our eternal destiny is depending 
upon the results of time. Eternity, that infinite idea, for 
which there is no measure, will soon call us away to begin 
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to study its meaning. We who are now beginning a new 
year, will soon begin life in a new world. And on the re- 
trospect of probation, we will exclaim, as we do in the retro- 
spect of a year, ‘“‘ How very short it seems!’ “Into how 
little a space of time was crowded the crisis of my everlast- 
ing destiny! Yes, we, who are to live for ever in heaven or 
in hell, may well feel, that we have but little time to make 
our choice. How infinitely small appears to angels and 
saints, the period of life, when everlasting issues are depend- 
ing upon it! The lost in despair, too, wonder with an 
agony of amazement at the shortness of a probation, which 
consigned them to a dungeon, whose portals are guarded by 
the angel of eternity. But most of all do they wonder how 
they could despise that day of grace, whose brevity was an 
additional motive to make them improve its inestimable privi- 
leges. 

Thus do we see that our days are both long enough and 
short enough to answer all the purposes of a state of proba- 
tion. God has fixed life just as it is, in order to adapt it 
to human nature. It is long enough for those who will re- 
pent, and short enough for those who will not. It is long 
enough for those who will use their opportunities, and short 
enough for those who will not. It is long enough to test 
the characters of all. And yet, oh how short, in view of 
the greatness of the work to be accomplished, the power of 
our temptations, and the eternity of our future state! Lord, 
teach us to apply our hearts unto wisdom ! 

_ IL. A second general remark respecting life is, that it is 
certain enough for the performance of its duties, and un- 
certain enough to warn us of neglecting them. 

Life is certain enough to enable man to provide for the 
wants of the body and the soul. Day and night alternate 
with the regularity of divinely contrived mechanism. Year 
after year comes along, with the train of the-seasons, bring- 
ing the usual blessings of seed-time and harvest, summer and 
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winter. Our mortal frames perform their various functions 
with an order that shows them to be under Divine control. 
We can arise in the morning, and perform the duties of the 
day, with a reasonable hope that life will be prolonged to its 
close; and we can lay our weary bodies down to sleep at 
night, reposing on God’s providential goodness, and expect- 
ing to awake with the freshness of the morning. The wis- 
dom of arranging the administration of affairs, so as to se- 
cure this regularity, is most apparent; for, if we were in 
continual apprehension of death, we could not accomplish 
the business of life. The farmer would be afraid to put his 
hand to the plough ; the mechanic would not attend to his 
arts; the student would not turn over his pages; the mer- 
chant would tremble in the midst of his most sanguine cal- 
culations; the navigator would not venture upon the perils 
of the deep; and no one, indeed, could live a moment without 
the deepest anxiety. Apprehension would be the marked 
expression of every face; and man would drag out a weari- 
some existence, which would unfit him for his probationary 
duties. 

God’s wisdom is seen conspicuously in the fact, that al- 
though the tenure of our lives is really frail and precarious, 
we do not commonly feel it to be so. If we could inspect 
the arteries, and nerves, and valves, and various appendages 
of the human frame, we would hardly dare to breathe. The 
many delicate arrangements, the dependence of the whole 
upon every part, the complication of the different systems 
of living organism, would, of themselves, almost terrify 
us out of life. But all these alarming mysteries are reserved 
for those only who make diligent search. 

Everything connected with human affairs is so certain, 
that the belief in the permanence of the laws of nature is 
almost intuitive. It grows up with the exercise of reason, 
and continues to grow so strong, that a dying man is almost 
the last person who realizes that he is going to die. The 
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remarkable confidence we all place in the stability of things 
as they are, arises from the necessity of our condition, as 
active and accountable beings. We live on the presumption 
that we are to live longer. Although the duration of life in 

-a single individual is more or less precarious, yet the mean 
duration of life is found to vary within very narrow limits. 
Still, every one indulges the hope that he is to be exempt 
from the common conditions of mortality; and all mankind, 
even the old man of seventy, lay their plans and calculations 
for the coming year, as though the last was never to come. 
This might appear an unwise arrangement of Providence, 
were it not for the fact that God corrects our presumptuous 
expectations of life by continual lessons of our mortality. 
For, whilst life is certain enough to enable us to discharge 
its duties, we must remember that it is wncertain enough to 
warn us against neglecting them. 

1. For example, life is uncertain as to its length, after all. 
The extreme limit of human days is three-score years and 
ten; and, although some survive even four-score, yet the 
mass of our race do not reach the fourth of one score. How- 
ever much we may act upon the principle that we are to live 
many years, Providence preaches many a funeral sermon 
upon the yanity of such hopes. How many die in infancy! 
How many in active youth! How many in strong manhood! 
How few in old age! To few, God says, as to Abraham, 
‘“‘Thou shalt be buried in a good old age.”’ Thus, although 
there are general laws of mortality upon which many cal- 
culations may be made, no one is at liberty to make any 
calculations for himself, because he may be among the ex- 
ceptions which constitute the rule. An illustration of the 
same principle is seen in the fact, that although the sexes 
vary exceedingly in different families and among neighbours, 
yet, on an average throughout the city and state, the sexes 
are very nearly equal. The general tables of human deaths 
depend upon the very uncertainties which exist among indi- 
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viduals. In this way man is warned to remember the 
contingencies, which may call him into eternity long before 
the common limit of life is reached. | 

2. Our days are also extremely uncertain as to the sud- 
denness of their end. Some have the warnings of insidi- 
ous disease, whilst others are cut down as by a very miracle 
of the king of terrors. How many began the last year with 
as good a prospect of seeing its close as any who survive! 
But their bodies have long since been laid in the corruption 
of the sepulchre. No one knows how suddenly he is to die. 
In a moment we may depart. In an instant “the silver cord 
may be loosed, or the golden bowl be broken, or the pitcher 
broken at the fountain, or the wheel broken at the cistern; 
and the dust return to the earth as it was.” -As at the re- 
surrection, the body is to reappear in the twinkling of an 
eye in glorious life, so it often meets the claim of death with 
equal suddenness. In fact, death always comes unexpec- 
tedly at the last. Even when there have been many plain 
indications of approaching dissolution, we are frequently 
surprised at the unlooked-for- event. Just as many other 
persons, who we expect will die every minute, sometimes lin- 
ger a long while, and often recover entirely. This fearful 
suddenness, with which we may be called into the presence 
of God, is a strong admonition to apply our hearts unto 
wisdom. Mortal men dwell in houses of clay; their founda- 
tion is in the dust; they are crushed before the moth; they 
are destroyed from morning to evening. 

3. Life is also extremely uncertain as to the mode of its 
end. We may die at last under circumstances very different 
from our habitual calculations. How few of the many, who 
unprepared utter the shriek of death in the remorseless soli- 
tude of the ocean, ever supposed their departure would be 
so fearful! The midnight fire consumes some in their dwell- 
ings. The lightning blasts some. Some fall by the pesti- 
lence; some by slow sickness. Some by murder; many 
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hundreds by accidents (so called) of steam, of storm, and 
other providential modes of untying the mystic knot which 
unites spirit to body. As there is uncertainty in the dura- 
tion of life, so there is uncertainty in the suddenness of its 
termination, as well asin the mode of its termination. In 
this way God reproves the presumption of our short-sighted 
and adventurous confidence in human life; and by setting 
the uncertainties over against the certainties, calls upon us 
to apply our hearts unto wisdom. 

III. Another general remark, adapted by Divine grace to 
turn our hearts to seek earnestly for wisdom, is that life has 
joys enough to keep us from despair, and sorrows enough to 
rebuke too unreasonable hopes. 

Providence is a vast system of Divine wonders, revolving 
in redemption light. Of our joys and sorrows it may be 
said, “Day unto day uttereth speech, and night unto night 
showeth knowledge.” 

1. Our joys are a sufficient indication that God has pur- 
poses of mercy to our race. No one need despair, who sees 
so many testimonies of goodness coming down from heaven 
to the undeserving. Behold the blessings of the family 
circle. How many social endearments and comforts, like in- 
numerable radii, touch every part of it! How many friends 
we have! How many enjoyments of knowledge, of kindred, 
of health, of food, of raiment, of political advantage, and 
religious privilege! Who can count his providential favours? 
Each one of them is a beam of light to show that there is a 
sun that shines. Yes, each proof of God’s goodness in our 
actual possession, is a suggestion to us of greater mercies 
than these, if we would seek them. Providence is a guide 
on the high road of probation to lead to Calvary. 

The light even of nature gives the heathen distant intima- 
tions that God has not utterly cast off the race from his fa- 
your. Man could not live without the blessings which make 
life what it is. He must have some sunshine, even though 
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his habitation be near the poles, or at the extreme distance 
from the sun’s path. Were an impenitent sinner to be de- 
prived of all the occupations and the external comforts of 
life, despair would begin to triumph over his reason. In 
fact, the existing, wonderful providence of God alone pre- 
vents our world from being to the sinner another hell—a ter- 
rific series of perpetual adversities. The arrangements of 
Divine goodness interrupt the natural tendencies of sin to 
produce constant and unalleviated misery. Without these 
providential interferences, man would be thrown back upon 
the only resources of a lost sinner—himself! And himself 
is hell! But God glorifies his mercy in interrupting these 
otherwise inevitable tendencies; because this state of exist- 
ence is designed as a probationary one. 

Lest our race should be deluded into the idea, that a God 
of so many outward mercies would at last receive it into fa- 
your in its natural condition, there are intimations of an- 
other kind, that “He is angry with the wicked every day.” 
He sets adversities over against prosperity, and calls upon 
us to take an account of them, with wisdom. 

2. Our pains and sorrows check the illusions of our depray- 
ity. Days of admonition and sorrow are our allotments, as 
well as days of hope and joy. However glorious this world 
is as favoured with providential goodness, it is equally cer- 
tain that it bears the marks of Divine displeasure. Its his- 
tory is general proof of this fact. Who drove out Adam 
and Eve from their paradise? An offended God! Who marked 
Cain away from his presence, and deluged the multitude of 
antediluvian sinners in a flood of wrath? Who turned 
Sodom and Gomorrah into destruction, and left not a vestige 
of their remains save the emblems of their depravity? Who 
punished the Israelites in the wilderness, sent his own people 
into captivity, and drove the ploughshare of desolation over 
the very temple of Jerusalem? Who continues to punish 
our race with Divine judgments; with wars, and pestilence, 
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and famine, and oppression, and other ten thousand modes 
of his omnipotent inflictions? God has not left himself 
without a witness, that we must beware how we indulge un- 
founded hopes of his favour. Tears are wept on every soil! 
groans are heard in every breeze! misery is seen by every 


sun. 
The curse of the serpent, the sweat of the brow, 
Lie heavy on all things here below. 


Above all, death appears throughout the earth in terrific 
power, sundering soul from body, and filling the race with awe. 

Let every sinner look within his own heart, and see how 
God is punishing him there. In spite of outward blessings, 
the children of this world do not experience a peace that 
satisfies. Wherefore this ynconcealed sense of want, which 
belongs to natural existence here; this struggling of the 
spirit with its own life and hopes; this restlessness in the 
midst of all the success and wealth of earth? It is God’s 
testimony against disobedience and impenitence. It is his 
declaration that accountable wrong is inconsistent with 
peace, and that the soul, although kept from despair by pro- 
bation, contains the kindling elements of its remediless de- 
struction. Conscience will not allow immortals to live in the 
pursuit of worldly joys, without many a signal of death to 
their earthly hopes, and, if unattended to, of eternal death 
to their souls. We have sorrows enough of spirit and of 
life to make us realize that God does not think we are what 
we ought to be. 

Thus our joys and our griefs are also set, the one over 
against the other, with alternations to remind us of the ne- 
cessity of the wisdom from above. 

God has made our days long enough and short enough; cer- 
tain enough and uncertain enough; with joys enough and sor- 
rows enough, to adapt life to the purposes of his grace and 
providence. May he, in his infinite mercy, so teach us to num- 
ber our days that we may apply our hearts unto wisdom. 
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THE LESSONS OF OLD AGE. 


OLD age may teach us many useful lessons, of life, death, 
and eternity. 

I. First, let us consider old age as the extreme limit of 
natural life. Death is a fixed incident in our being. Im- 
mortal as we are, we must all lie down in the dust. The 
corruption of the body precedes its resurrection to an eternal 
state. Human life has indeed every variety of period for 
its termination; from the babe of a day, who enters life with 
a tear and dies in a smile, to him of hoary head, who has 

“been an infant, a youth, and a man, and is now tottering on 

with his staff to the end of his mortality. But, however 
long man may live, he must at last die. The waves of his 
restless being dash against, but cannot remove, the land- 
marks of omnipotence. The extreme limits of our earthly 
existence, as described in the Bible and marked out by 
Providence, are threescore years and ten; the exceptions 
beyond being few and far between, like white-crested waves 
in the subsiding ocean. _ 

If old age be the utmost boundary of life, how forcibly 
are we reminded by it of the certainty of death! Though 
we may attain to manhood without a perceptible diminution 
of strength, yet will gray hairs, feeble steps, and failing 


senses, be at last the monitors of our decay. From death 
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old age brings no deliverance, but is on me contrary a de- 
layed assurance of its final doom. 

As the limit of life, old age likewise reminds us of the sin 
which thus consigns the body to degradation. ‘‘Death by 
sin” is the explanation of all our miseries. Our return to 
dust is a sentence incurred by Adam’s transgression. Every 
symptom of disease we feel, every pang we suffer, every in- 
firmity we bear, is an expression of depravity. In Paradise, 
infirmity was no element in our constitution. The decay of 
age, as of death, is the sinner’s punishment. 

Every old man, therefore, presents in his body the testi- 
mony of nature to sz and death. ‘Two dread realities! suf- 
ficient to make the living learn wisdom. Oh, aged friends, 
and young! inheritors of guilt and dust! there is a way to 
live above the power of sin, and above the fear of death! 
Press ye forward in it! Life has the limit of old age; but 
eternity—illimitable thought !—has no termination of heaven 
or hell. 

II. Old age is a period of care and sorrow. ‘Man is born 
unto trouble as the sparks fly upward.’’ LHvery season of 
life has-its trials. Numerous as the passing clouds, are the 
shadows which fall across our path, lengthening as the sun 
goes down. In addition to the general disappointments and 
calamities of our pilgrimage, the peculiar sorrows of old age 
are the bereavements of friends, no longer to be replaced— 
the infirmities of the senses, especially of sight and hearing, 
the failure of memory, a loss of interest in surrounding 
scenes, often an irritability of disposition, the decrepitude 
of years, together with all the premonitions of deferred 
death. So sad and burdensome is old age usually regarded, 
that our sympathies are not unfrequently excited toward 
those who are its subjects; and in seeing an old person in 
the streets, we pass by, and often look behind with the in- 
ward exclamation, ‘Poor old man!’’ And when we are 
called to attend his funeral, everybody says, “It is well he 
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has gone!” The many burdens of advanced age should 
teach us to take a sober view of life. Does it all come to this? 
Devotees of pleasure, aspirants after fame, idolaters of 
- wealth, look at that old man, feebly bending under the 
weight of years. If your wasted life is spared, you will 
soon be like him, trembling between two worlds. Oh! awake 
to a rational view of time, ere manhood shall be swallowed 
up in age, and life in the grave. 

The increased burdens of old age should reconcile us to 
the loss of friends in earlier life. If they died in Jesus, to 
him be the praise of their departure. Delivered from many 
trials, sufferings, and tears, their spirits glow with the glory 
of the redeemed. Parents, did your little one wither away, 
whilst the dew of the morning was yet upon it? God has 
taken it to heaven, to show ‘how sweet a flower in Paradise 
may bloom!’’ Who would recall a departed friend from 
glory, to lengthen out a weary life in the vale of tears, and 
die at last amidst the ruins of his frail humanity ? 

It becomes us, too, to adore the wisdom of Providence, 
which thus anticipates the infirmities of our nature, and 
reserves for comparatively few the griefs of a long pro- 
tracted life. 

III. Let us, in the next place, regard old age as an argu- 
ment for another state of existence. The argument is briefly 
this. There is an old man; he has lived to the extreme 
boundary of human life, and has never yet tasted of happi- 
ness. His desires are quenchless; his aspirings are to an- 
other world, and his hopes form the steps on which his weary 
feet already ascend for rest. Reason, natural impulses, and 
conscience all combine to give various intimations of immor- 
tality. Shall a being, thus constituted with the elements of 
incorruption, be extinguished in the dust of a decayed life? 
No! The last glance of dissolving nature is upward; and 
her last whisper gives the hope that the aspirations this side 
of the grave shall be fulfilled in another state beyond it. 
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Life, like a vestibule seen in a dark twilight, is presumptive 
evidence of a glorious temple. 

Nor can a future’ state be denied on the ground of the 
greatness of the change, which is implied in death. For 
what changes can be greater than those which have taken 
place between birth and old age? What incredible mutations 
of being, of form, of character, of inward development and 
external circumstance, have occurred in that intense interval 
between life and death! The changes in this present state 
have already been so great and numerous that we are pre- 
pared for any that may follow after it. The mere passing 
from life to death is itself as great a mystery as from death 
to life again. 

Old age furnishes an argument for a future state as well 
in the aspirations of its decrepitude, as in its ability, as the 
witness of mighty changes, to anticipate all objections. Hu- 
man nature, in its last expiring form, thus bequeaths the 
plea for its own immortality. As the leafless tree is an ar- 
gument for returning spring; as the frozen stream betokens 
a reviving sun; as gentle sleep breathes out the hope of awa- 
kened vigour; so does wintry, congealed, and weary age in- 
dicate a world of vernal bloom, of sunlike glory, and of un- 
dying strength. 

IV. Old age is a period useful to society. God apportions 
the different periods: of human life, according to the best 
interests of the race he superintends. The young, the 
middle-aged, and the old are divided among the race, in such 
a manner, that the various generations harmonize into the 
wisest form of social organization. If a very large portion 
of mankind were old men and old women, society would 
suffer in many of its energies and capacities for improvement. 
And if the young were permitted to engross too large a 
share of social and public influences, there would be too 
many perverse Absaloms in families, and wild Jehus upon 
thrones. Providence, which numbers the hairs of every 
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head, has divinely ordained that every variety of age shall 
constitute a characteristic of human being. 

What a great loss would society suffer in being deprived 
of those advanced in years! What a blessed influence the 
old exert in cherishing feelings of reverence, affection, and 
subordination in families ; in warning the young against the 
temptations and allurements of the world; in detailing the 
results of experience; in exposing the fallacies of worldly — 
maxims; in rebuking the recklessness of indiscretion and 
the experiments of enthusiasm; in imparting judicious coun- 
sel in church, and state, and private life;—in short, how 
much good of every kind is accomplished by the tranquil- 
lizing, wise, and conservative influences of age! Accordingly 
God has thrown around the old both the shield of his law 
and the homage of our nature. ‘‘ Thou shalt rise up before 
the hoary head, and honour the face of the old man.” 

VY. Old age, as illustrating religion, claims our attention. 
A Christian patriarch, living unto God in the quiet glory of 
his faith, presents an impressive spectacle to men; yea, an- 
gels hover around him with heavenly delight. 

Religion, under such circumstances, yields proof ‘strong 
as holy writ’’ of the efficacy of Divine grace. The workings 
of a depraved nature have been renewed to the similitude 
of the Divine! Year after year has witnessed progress in 
sanctification, notwithstanding the temptations of the world, 
the flesh, and the devil. The aged disciple, mellowed by the 
discipline of long experience, is still found “ growing in 
grace,” and “from glory to glory.” What a transforma- 
tion from early life! What power of the Spirit has been 
put forth in the attainment of such a victory! Religion 
usually appears in its holiest, sublimest form, when thus 
ready to transfer its praises to the throne of God. It is 
true that the aged have some additional infirmities to com- 
bat; but they have lived to little purpose, if they have not 
acquired, through grace, the control of their passions. Their 
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general characteristics as Christians are meekness of spirit, 
delight in prayer and in the Bible, deadness to the world, a 
relish for the company of the pious, conversation on religious 
themes, and resignation to the will of God. They glorify 
their Father in heaven by exhibiting the fruits of a religion, 
which can guard in youth, direct in manhood, and sustain in 
old age. 

The religion of the aged commonly illustrates the bles- 
sings of an early religious education. ‘Train up a child in 
the way he should go, and when he is old he will not depart 
from it.’’ Religion is often cradled in the nursery, amidst 
instructions which supply it in heaven with its archangel 
strains. The peaceful life and triumphant death of an old 
man beautifully attest the power of an early training. 
‘‘Being dead, he yet speaketh” the praises of parental de- 
votion, and the fidelity of God to his promises. 

The religion of the aged indicates most emphatically the 
blessedness of a state of preparation for heaven. Art thou 
ready for thy departure, aged saint? Thou art not far from, 
thy reward! How wisely hast thou lived to have kept in 
view thy latter end! Whilst others have almost reached the 
boundary of life “without hope and without God,’’ the old 
Christian has made his “calling and election sure.’’ Instead 
of being overburdened with cares, as many of the aged are, 
on the anxious verge of eternity, he is in possession of a 
peace, which sweetly bears him onward to his final rest. 
Instead of being engrossed with past disappointments and 
present pains, or with apprehensions connected with retribu- 
tion, he has made all his preparations according to the gospel 
of Christ, and fears no evil in the dark valley, which leads 
to heaven. He belongs to the pilgrim band, whose weary 
feet are almost at.their journey’s end. ‘Blessed are their 
eyes, for they see—and their ears, for they hear”’ the praises 
of the heavenly Jerusalem in their near approach to its ever- 
lasting gates. How such men, old in years and mature in 
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grace, throw all around them the influences of a better 
world! 

VI. Let us consider old age as an exhibition of Providence, 
that wonder-working power which sustains worlds and con- 
trols their destinies. Everything is subject toits law. The 
system of systems lives at its command. 

Human life affords a most interesting theatre for the dis- 
plays of Providence; especially as the ways of God on earth 
are modified by redemption so graciously and gloriously. 
The longer human life is lengthened out, of course the more 
will the workings of Providence be ordinarily displayed 
in our affairs. This is unquestionably one of the eternal 
advantages of old age. Whatever may be its griefs and sor- 
rows, which are many, it has a joy (if not here, in heaven 
surely), a joy unspeakable in its providential meditations. 
If Jacob, for example, had died in early life, how many rich 
displays of God’s goodness would have been lost to the pa- 
triarch and to the world! So numerous and wonderful were 
the Divine providences toward him, that now, from the top 
of the ladder, he surveys with ever-swelling raptures and 
hallelujahs, the pillar of Bethel, the passing of the Midian- 
ites, the famine in the land of Canaan, his own pilgrimage 
into Egypt, and all the events of his protracted and divinely 
planned life. Old age was to him a great blessing in thus 
unfolding the Divine purposes for his adoring contemplation. 
Old persons generally are made partakers of similar benefits. 
They see in their own persons more of Providence than those 
who die in early years; and so have more for which to 
praise God in eternity. They love to begin their praises in 
the land of the living. Old men love to relate the adven- 
tures, deliverances, and history of the past. They love to 
“tell to the generation following”’ the prominent and marked 
incidents of a diversified life; and, if pious, they derive 
most sweet enjoyment in recognizing the hand of God. 
They—more than any other class—“ praise the Lord for his 
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goodness, and for his wonderful works to the children of 
men.” An aged disciple once said, “Inscribe over my grave, 
‘The providence of God was his inheritance ;’” an imscrip- 
tion which belongs indeed to all the pious, but the most pre- 
cious views of whose reality and truth are most fully dis- 
cerned by the old. 

VII. Let us consider old age as terminating probation. 

God shows his wisdom in not extending probation to a 
greater number of years. ‘“ Threescore years and ten”’ is 
not only a long period of forbearance on his part, but a 
longer period even than is necessary for the formation of 
character on ours. If a person resists the invitations of 
grace during the forming years of youth, the transition state 
of manhood, and the hardened form of age, of what use to 
extend a probation, which his own long experience teaches 
he will not improve? There is no more fearful proof of the 
power of habit than is supplied by old age. Year after year 
trains the character for good or for evil, until it at last ac- 
quires a fixedness of purpose, stronger than the bands of 
death. The lengthening out of our years beyond the pre- 
sent boundary would not, therefore, in the ordinary course 
of Providence, increase the prospects of salvation. 


Much less can it be believed that a purgatory, beyond old 


age and this life, would contribute to make man better here 
or hereafter. This doctrine, founded on the traditions of 
this world, will, it is feared, have traditions in eternity of a 
most awful character.~ Purgatory tends in this life to pacify 
the consciences of its advocates in the commission of sin, 
and to make them feel satisfied with the present feeble ope- 
ration of a very impracticable religion. ‘The Bible speaks 
plainly enough of two places beyond the grave, but not of 
three.”” Protestants cannot believe in salvation by “fire.” 
Their only hope is salvation by Christ—a salvation which 
has time for its probation, and eternity for its irreversible 
issues ! 
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If it be true, then, that old age is the extreme boundary 
of human probation, what ought to be the feelings of the 
old, who are unprepared to die? Beloved friend, venerable 
in age, would that the crown of righteousness were on your 
hoary head! There is, indeed, still hope; but hope “ de- 
ferred’’ so long, that your heart, “‘sick’’ of this world, should 
turn this day for healing, to the “fountain opened for sin 
and for uncleanness.” David described life truly, when he 
said, “‘ There is but a step between me and death.” This 
has been illustrated by supposing our course to be along a 
narrow isthmus, when a step on either side would dash us to 
ruin. But you must remember that your long travelling has 
brought you near to the end of the isthmus; and as you 
cannot go backward, there is now but a step to death before 
you, as well as on either side. Aged friend, stop! There 
is mercy in heaven! Relatives, friends, pray for thee! The 
star of Bethlehem yet shines, though on the very edge of 
thy horizon! The night is fast closing upon thee! Pray! 
pray that even in old age, thy youth may be renewed by the 
strength of an immortal hope ! 

VII: Finally, let us contemplate old age as unknown in 
eternity. There is maturity in heaven, but no infirmity. 
The old man leaves his staff at the gate; and the transform- 
ing crown is put on as he enters in. The perfection of holi- 
ness, inalienable and progressive, is the endowment of human 
nature in the skies. 

What joy fills the soul of the aged saint as the glories of 
the eternal world burst upon him, amid the hallelujahs of 
angels! <‘‘Death came in by sin, and sin goeth out by 
death.”” Every imperfection has passed away, like shadows 
in the light of a zenith sun. 

_ No want of interest in surrounding scenes will liken him 

again to old age. With ardour, mightier than of earthly 
youth, his soul is wrapt in its new service, and glows with 
the intensity of immortal praise. 
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The loss of friends is well supplied in the “innumerable 
throng.” The spirits of the just, who were united in the 
ties of friendship on earth, are “made perfect” in a fellow- 
ship that knows no fear of separation. And Jesus, who is 
himself the heaven of love, will sustain relations of the ten- 
derest, Divinest friendship, eternal as his sceptre, to all the 
adoring host. 

No failure of memory will ever again harass the spirit, 
which here below was subject to the pains and perplexities 
of forgetfulness. The quickened powers, like ethereal mes- 
sengers, will recall the blessings of Providence and redemp- 
tion, in the light of new and wonderful disclosures of Divine 
wisdom and goodness. 

The bodies of the saints in heaven will no more be wrinkled 
by age or care. The resurrection-body will be one of incor- 
ruption, of power, like that of Christ upon his throne. No 
decrepitude will mar the image of its transfiguration ; nor 
will death or any of the ills of earth be known in the celes- 
tial habitations. 

The redeemed will be the perfection of sense and spirit. 
They will shine with beams of resplendent and glorifying 
radiance; reflecting, but never losing, the light which makes 
their heaven immortal. 
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THE FIGHT, FAITH, AND CROWN.* 


“T have fought a good fight; I have finished my course; I have kept 
the faith. Henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness, 
which the Lord, the righteous Judge, will give me at that day ; and not 
to me only, but unto all them also that love his appearing.””—2 Timothy 
Iv. %,. 8s 


A Fieut, a Course, the Faith, a Crown, are great themes 
of life—greater in the prospect of death, and greatest in the 
visions of immortality. 

The Fight, though an arduous oné, is good and victorious. 

To the toilsome Course there is a termination of rest. 

The Faith, thanks be to God, may be kept, with its pre- 
cious promises and doctrines of salvation. 

A Crown of righteousness, the reward of conflict, toil, and 
service, is laid up by the righteous Judge for all them that 
love his appearing at the great day. * 

Before the crown must come the end of the course, and 
before the end the fight. 

“T have fought a good fight,” exclaimed Paul, with the 
enthusiasm of grace. Every apostle was a warrior; and 
every martyr, and every Christian, in every nation and in 


* Extracts from a sermon preached on the occasion of the death of the 
celebrated Quaker minister, Stephen Grellet, Dec. 1855. The personal 
and biographical remarks, which constituted three-fourths of the Dis- 


course, are here omitted. 
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every age. No plea for exemption from service can be of- 
fered or admitted in the spiritual struggle. All must share 
in the strife, and ‘‘take the whole armour of God, that they 
may be able to stand in the evil day, and, having done all, 
to stand.”’ Eph. vi. 18. 

I. Let us inquire what is implied in “fighting a good 
fight.”’ 

It means, in the first place, that the warfare is in a good 
cause. The cause of religion is the grandest, the holiest, 
the best, that can engage the thoughts, and heart, and 
strength of an immortal. Christ came ‘“‘to seek and to save 
that which was lost.’’ Prophecies foretold him, types pre- 
figured him, history ushered his way, angels came down to 
witness him, stars shed their rays towards his manger, the 
opening heavens, and the voice of God, and the alighting 
Spirit, all declared that Jesus is “the first born of every 
creature.”’ The great purpose of his incarnation was to 
make a sacrifice for sin, and to “‘bring life and immortality 
to light.”” Every individual believer, in fighting against sin 
in his own heart, is engaged in the greatest undertaking that 
can enlist immortal energies. Bishop Hall piously exclaims, 
‘““Q Saviour, there is a peace which thou disclaimest, and 
there is a sword which thou challengest to bring. Peace 
with our corruptions is war against thee; and that war in 
our bosoms, wherein the Spirit fighteth against the flesh, is 
peace with,thee. Oh, let thy good Spirit raise and foment 
this holy and intestine war more and more within me. And, 
as for my outward spiritual enemies, how can there be a vic- 
tory without war? and how can I hope for a crown without 
victory? Oh, do thou ever gird me with strength to the 
battle, enable me to resist unto blood, make me faithful to 
the death, that thou mayest give me the crown of life.” 
The struggle for our own personal salvation and for the con- 
version of others causes the angels of heaven to come down 
and co-operate in the mighty work. ‘Are they not all min- 
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istering spirits, sent to minister for them who shall be heirs 
of salvation?’? Heb. i. 14. The enterprises of men, the 
battles of nations, the toil of this life, are transitory and 
vain. But the cause of God, which is a conquest of sin, 
achieves a victory that brings with it everlasting joy and 
glory. To war for such a victory is to “fight a good fight.”’ 

The expression itself implies the existence of great oppo- 
sition. Earthly temptations in the form of honour, and 
power, and vanity, beset every one who aims at the rewards 
of a better life. The whole world is arrayed against the 
Christian, with all its schemes and pursuits. In his own 
heart, too, lurks the foe to grace. ‘‘The lusts of the flesh, 
and the lusts of the eye, and the pride of life,’ are three 
divisions of a battalion that has the power of “legion.” 
Satan, also, confronts the believer with the malice and might 
of the “Prince of the air.”” We contend against “ princi- 
palities and powers, and the rulers of the darkness of this 
world.” Eph. vi. 12. It is a “ good fight” to fight against 
the world, the flesh, and the devil—to war against enemies 
so formidable without and within. 

To “fight a good fight’’ implies holy ardour in conducting 
the warfare. It requires entire consecration to the service, 
implicit obedience to the great Captain of salvation, hardy 
endurance, and active exertion. An enterprise of so mo- 
mentous interests cannot be carried on without a spirit of 
corresponding intensity. The soldier of the .cross must 
renew the conflict every day. He must be always ready 
to do, or to suffer, all things in his Master’s cause, and 
for his sake. ‘‘For the love of Christ constraineth us; 
because we thus judge, that if one died for all, then were 
all dead; and that he died for all, that they which live 
should not live henceforth unto themselves, but unto him who 
died for them and rose again.”” 2 Cor. v. 14, 15. The work 
of personal holiness and consecration to God derives motives 
for its zealous prosecution from a Saviour’s bleeding love. 
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Lukewarmness in such a cause is indifference to its object. 
As the struggle is a great one, so zeal in advancing it must 
be great. ‘What carefulness should be wrought in us; yea, 
what clearing of ourselves; yea, what indignation; yea, 
what fear; yea, what vehement desire; yea, what zeal; yea, 
what revenge!”’ 2 Cor. vii. 11. To fight a good fight is to 
be earnest in conducting it well; it is to have burning love and 
holy ardour. 

The expression also implies success in the contest. “I 
have fought a good fight” is the language of exultation—of 
Christian exultation. The struggle has been a hard one, but 
with it is victory. Grace reigns triumphant. The character 
has been disciplined by trial. The affections have been 
purified. Self-denial has been wrought into the soul by the 
contact of temptation and care. The body has been kept 
under, and holiness prevails with the power of a new and 
progressive life. Feeling that he “can do all things through 
Christ, which strengtheneth him,” Phil. iv. 13, the Christian 
warrior rejoices in the success which accompanies the ar- 
duous warfare. The work of the Spirit in his heart assures 
him that peace has been won in the Redeemer’s name, and 
that ‘‘all things are his, and he is Christ’s and Christ is 
God’s.”” 1 Cor. iii. 23. 

Oh, what a fight, what a “good fight,”’ to contend for the 
cause of God, against the enemies of God, with an ardour 
inspired by the Spirit of God, and with a success made sure 
by the grace and providence of God! 

II. “T have finished my course.” The figure of a warfare 
is here dropped, and the Apostle Paul now likens himself to 
a victor in the Olympic games, who, having ended his race, 
stands breathless with victorious effort, awaiting his crown. 

Human life is a course. 

It is a course of labour Hard work belongs to the Chris- 
tian. Paul was not only a working man, but a hard work- 
ing man. ‘In labours more abundant,” is his concise testi- 
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mony. Who ever ran such a course of toil as the Apostle 
to the Gentiles? Whilst he was, in the wisdom of his utter- 
ance to the Pagans, the very Mercurius of their gods, Acts 
xiv. 12, no Hercules could do the works, which in the name 
of Christ, this cleanser of nations accomplished. Paul 
passed through the provinces and towns of Asia Minor, en- 
during labour of every kind for the spread of the gospel. In 
answer to the cry for help, made to him at midnight by the 
beckoning Macedonian, he crossed over into Europe, and 
first preaching Christ in Philippi, he went from nation to na- 
tion under the pressure of cares and of work, which none 
but the elect of God can bear. 

Every Christian has a course of labour. If not as severe 
as Paul’s, like his it is a course to be run. He must work 
whilst the day lasts, knowing that “the night cometh when 
no man can work.” John ix. 4. 

Human life is a course of suffering as well as of labour. 
Christ was both a labourer and a sufferer; and it is sufficient 
for the servant that he be as his Master. Afflictions are the 
appointments of God’s people. ‘‘That no man should be 
moved by these afflictions; for yourselves know that we are 
appointed thereunto.” 1 Thess. ii. 3. Paul “in all things 
approved himself as the minister of God, in much patience, 
in afflictions, in necessities, in distresses, in stripes, in im- 
prisonments, in tumults, in labours, in watchings, in fastings.”’ 
2 Cor. vi. 4, 5. Nay, so numerous and severe were his trials, 
that he declared to the Colossians, ‘‘who now rejoice in my 
sufferings for you, and fill up that which is behind of the 
afflictions of Christ in my flesh, for his body’s sake, which is 
the Church.” Col. i. 24. Every Christian must expect trials, 
persecutions, sufferings, according to the measure of the dis- 
pensation of God. Faith will sustain him in all his trials. 
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‘‘ Nothing before, nothing behind ; 
Tite steps of faith 
Fall on the seeming void, and find 
The rock beneath.” 


God’s special providence will watch over his servants, num- 
ber every hair of their head, see and direct every step of 
their way, count every tear of their sorrows, and enable 
them to come victorious out of every affliction. “For we, 
that are in this tabernacle, do groan, being burdened.” 2 
Cor. v. 4. To be near the end of our course of sufferings, is 
a prospect of joy. 

More desirable even than to end wearisome labours and 
sufferings, is to finish a course of striving with sin. It is sin 
that turns labour into trial, and that makes suffering its com- 
panion. In heaven there is much service but no toil. Holi- 
ness is the great purpose of redemption: ‘According as he 
hath chosen us in Christ before the foundation of the world, 
that we should be holy, and without blame before him in 
love.” Eph. i. 4. The struggle with sin is the severest of 
all the temptations and difficulties in the Christian course. 
Our best services ‘are imperfect. The purest offerings we 
can bring are proved but dross by the scales of the sanctuary. 
Paul did not consider himself perfect; but forgetting what 
was behind, he ‘‘pressed toward the mark for the prize of 
the high calling of God in Christ Jesus.’’ Phil. iii. 13, 14. 
He exclaimed, ‘“‘Oh, wretched man that I am, who shall de- 
liver me from the body of this death?’’ Rom. vii. 24. How 
sin interferes with our labours, and thwarts the object of our 
sufferings! A desire to be delivered from its power is the 
earnest longing of the Christian heart. The glory of God 
in the perfection of his poor, weak creature, is the aim of his 
anxious life. The disciple cannot run so as to obtain, 
unless he outstrips Satan in the race. ‘‘Let usrun with pa- 
tience the race that is set before us.’’ We “have not yet 
resisted unto blood, striving against sin.’’ Heb. xii. 2, 4. 
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Life’s course of labour, of suffering, and of striving with 
_ sin, is such that in drawing near its close the Christian may 
say, with joy and hope, “I have finished my course!” 
_ IID “TL have kept the faith.” This is the utterance of an 
apostle, who had cherished God’s truth to the end of his 
fighting, and to the finishing of his race. Truth is to the 
warrior and the runner, like a girdle about his loins. Eph. 
vi. 14. 

The word “ faith,” means in this, as in other passages of 
Scripture, the system of doctrine revealed in the Divine 
oracles. Paul had been brought up ‘‘a Hebrew of the He- 
brews; touching the righteousness of the law, a Pharisee; 
concerning zeal, persecuting the Church.” Phil. iii. 5, 6. 
But when he became converted to the doctrine of Christ, he 
counted all his previous training, knowledge, and advantage- 
ous relations to Judaism, but “‘loss,” for the excellency of 
the knowledge of Christ Jesus, his Lord. From the time 
when he was struck down to the earth by the light of his 
Master’s appearing on the road to Damascus, to his dying 
hour in Rome, Paul preached “Jesus Christ and him eru- 
ctfied.”” 1 Cor. ii. 2. This is, indeed, the sum and substance 
of our faith. It includes the doctrine concerning the per- 
son of Christ, and the doctrine concerning his sufferings. 
Jesus Christ, in his person, unites the human nature with 
the Divine; and Jesus Christ, in his life and crucifixion, 
offered an atonement for the washing away of the guilt of sin, 
and of its pollution. ‘But ye are washed, but ye are sanc- 
tified, but ye are justified in the name of the Lord Jesus, 
and by the Spirit of our God.” 1 Cor. vi. 11. “ What 
think ye of Christ?’’ is the test of every religious system. 
Matt. xxii. 42. If either the Divinity of Christ, or the ex- 
piatory nature of his sufferings, be denied, the religious 
creed is of man, and not of God. 

Every Church is troubled at times with false teachers. 
“‘ Of yourselves shall men arise, speaking perverse things, to 
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draw away disciples after them.” Acts xx. 30. “For 
there must be also heresies among you, that they which are 
approved may be made manifest among you.” 1 Cor. xi. 19. 
“‘For the time will come when they will not endure sound 
doctrine; but after their own lusts shall they heap to them- 
selves teachers, having itching ears; and they shall turn 
away their ears from the truth, and shall be turned unto fa- 
bles ;”’ that is, unto fictions. 2 Tim. iv. 8,4. How seduc- 
tive is error; and downward are all its ways! It is a great 
thing to “keep the faith,” to preserve it from the wiles of 
heresy, and to hold it forth to the world, whether men will 
hear, or whether they will forbear. Especially in times of 
emergency must the faithful hold fast to the “form of sound 
_ words.” 2 Tim. i. 13. It is as much our duty to maintain 
the truth as to practise it. Martyrs have died for it; Paul 
in prison gloried that he had borne witness to it; and Chris- 
tians in every age are exhorted to “contend earnestly for 
the faith once delivered to the saints.” Jude 8. The pre- 
servation of the truth in a world of ignorance and of dark- 
ness is, indeed, a privilege of triumphant joy. 

The Christian is prompted to “keep the faith” by an en- 
lightened conviction that the gospel system is of Divine origin. 
‘* All Scripture is given by inspiration of God.’’ 2 Tim. ii. 
16. Its true knowledge, or understanding, is also through 
the illumination of the Holy Spirit. When our Saviour said 
to Peter, “But who say ye that I am? Simon Peter an- 
swered and said, Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living 
God. And Jesus answered and said, Blessed art thou, Simon 
Barjona, for flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, 
but my Father which is in heaven.’’ Matt. xvi. 16, 17. 
The conviction that the gospel is of Divine origin makes its 
disciples bold in keeping the faith. 

Furthermore, the experience of the precious power of 
truth in the heart impels to its defence. The practical re- 
ception of the gospel is the attestation of its divinity. “Ye 
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‘shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you free.” 
John vil. 82. “Seeing ye have purified your souls in obey- 
ing the truth through the Spirit.” 1 Pet.i. 22. ‘+ Chosen 
to salvation through belief of the truth.”’ 2 Thess. ii. 13. 
“ And for their sakes, I sanctify myself, that they also may 
be sanctified through the truth.” John xviii. 17. “If any 
man do his will, he shall know of the doctrine, whether it 
be of God.” John vii. 17. The practical influence of the 
gospel, as the instrument in the conversion and sanctification 
of the soul, animates its believers in holding fast toit. Truth, 
hidden in the heart, becomes a mighty power for its own 
preservation. And none are more devoted in maintaining 
it, than those, who, ready to take their departure, have a 
foretaste of the excellence of things invisible, amidst the 
realities of the truth and grace of the eterna] world. 

The disciple who has “ fought a good fight”’ and “ finished 
his course,”’ can add, with a mental and heartfelt conviction 
of its truth, “I have kept the faith!” 

IV. Thus encouraged by a retrospect of life and by the 
promises of God in reference to another world, the believer 
takes a joyful survey of the future state, and exclaims, 
‘Henceforth, there is laid up for me a crown of righteous- 
ness, which the Lord, the righteous Judge, will give me in 
that day.” 

There is a crown for the believer in another world. His 
warfare being accomplished, and his race run, his victory is 
celebrated with triumphal honours. ‘The highest earthly dis- 
tinction is commonly represented by a crown. Whether a 
monarch’s, or the victorious conqueror’s, or the successful 
racer’s crown, the idea is victory, distinction, reward. So 
in heaven, the faithful Christian shall be honoured and re- 
warded for all his toils and sufferings. The brow, once 
clouded with care, shall bear a crown, the victor’s crown, a 
crown of heavenly award. 

But observe particularly, that it is a crown of righteous- 
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ness; not of olive-leaves, or of laurel, or a diadem of earthly 
jewels. It is a crown of righteousness. The saints, re- 
deemed from all corruption of flesh and spirit, shall at last 
attain to full perfection in heavenly places. Adam had 
originally a crown of righteousness; being created in “right- 
eousness and true holiness.” But “the crown is fallen from 
our heads; woe unto us that we have sinned.” Lam. v. 16. 
In heaven it will be regained. The sighs, and tears, and 
groanings, and contrition of the saints, shall cease in that 
world, where holiness reigns in every heart and shines on 
every head. Redemption is completed there. Clothed in 
‘fine linen, which is the righteousness of the saints,’ Rev. 
xix. 8, and with robes washed ‘white in the blood of the 
Lamb,” Rev. vii. 14, the redeemed shall enjoy to all eternity 
the perfect happiness of perfect holiness. 

But the “crown of righteousness’’ has a higher meaning 
even than the honour which God bestows on holy men. It 
also means a crown righteously due through the merits and 
righteousness of Jesus Christ, and thus refers not merely to 
the inward condition, but to the status—the standing, or out- 
ward relations of the redeemed. In this sense, the right- 
eousness of Christ is the peculiar brightness of every crown; 
Christ’s sacrifice and obedience being the only warrant for 
the presence of any of Adam’s race in heaven. It would 
be no heaven to the saints to possess anything with which 
Christ was not’ associated. Most of all, must their crowns 
have upon them the name of the Saviour, and be lighted up 
by the lustre of redemption. The righteousness of the saints, 
derived from and dependent upon the righteousness of Christ, 
endures throughout eternity. This “crown of righteous- 
ness,’ which is theirs through grace, may be said figura- 
tively to consist of two parts, yet one; the simple gold to 
bind on the brow, is the righteousness of the saints, whilst 
the gems and jewels, that distinguish it from every other 
crown, represent its gift through the righteousness of Christ. 
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The band and the gems form the crown of redemption; but 
the gems are the peculiar glory of the crown. 

The last clause of the text, like the first, is full of mean- 
ing; but its truths can be here only glanced at. ‘‘ Hence- 
forth—or it remaineth that—there is laid up for me a crown 
_ of righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous Judge, will 
give me at that day.” 

These words assure us that there is a future state. Beyond 
the valley of the shadow of death is the region of immor- 
tality. 

The future state is one of retribution. Crowns are given 
to the righteous; but the sword of vengeance shall be ar- 
rayed against the wicked. ; 

There is an interval between death and the judgment, 
waiting for the full consummation of retribution. The crown 
“ig laid up,” but not worn till the last great day. “ All 
those that love his appearing”’ shall, indeed, be with Christ 
at death; for ‘‘to be absent from the body is to be present 
with the Lord.”” 2 Cor. v. 8. But it is only at the resur- 
rection, when they that are in the graves shall hear his 
voice, and shall come forth, John v. 28, that the final dis- 
tributions shall be fully accomplished. 

There is a day of judgment. In that day the race of 
Adam shall be judged for the deeds done inthe body. “Day 
of judgment! Day of wonders!” 

Christ is the Judge and the King. His wounded body 
shall be on the throne of his glory; and there shall he award 
immortal destiny, holding in his hand the sceptre of universal 
dominion. 

The believer often casts a wishful eye to the great scenes 
beyond the Jordan. Having fought a good fight, and fin- 
ished his course, and kept the faith, he waits in the patience 
of hope, until, after sleeping in Jesus, he shall awake with 
his crown. 
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THE Jewish ceremonies were numerous, burdensome, and 
solemn. Their end was, first, to separate the chosen people 
from the world; secondly, to train them up in the knowledge 
of God and in the practice of religious duties; and thirdly, 
to point them to the Lord Jesus Christ. 

In fulfilment of the laws of the Jewish ritual, behold 
Mary and Joseph, with their little child, now six weeks old, 
leaving Bethlehem to go to Jerusalem. The journey is six 
miles; but they are too poor to hire a beast of burden, and 
so they walk. It is the babe’s first journey. His infant 
nature catches new glimpses of the world, which was to be 
the theatre of his sufferings and triumph. Carried alter- 
nately in the arms of Mary and Joseph, Jesus leaves his 
birth-place to go to his Father’s house. What fitter place to 
visit first, than the City of the great King and the Temple 
of the Lord of glory? 

As the parents reach the city, and walk through the streets, 
we may suppose that the young child, in advance of his days, 
notices with his wondering and lustrous eyes the houses and 
the throng; and as they approach the temple, his fond 
mother, raising him in her virgin arms, gently and nurs- 
ingly attracts his attention to the splendid edifice, whose 


ritual was to endure “until Shiloh come.”’ 
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The reverent pair, with yearning hearts, now enter the 
outer court of the temple with their first-born. Joseph car- 
ries on his arm a little basket, or cage, in which are two 
turtle-doves, for the purification of Mary; and the parents, 
with their child and sacrifice, present themselves before the 
priest, at the eastern gate of the court of Israel, called the 
gate of Nicanor. 

Circumcised on the eighth day, according to the ritual, 
Jesus is now about to fulfil another ordinance of righteous- 
ness. The angels who bore witness in Bethlehem at his birth, 
veil their faces over the scene of worship and of consecration 
in the sanctuary at Jerusalem! 

The ceremony of the presentation is simple and impressive. 
The father takes the young child in his arms, and presents 
him to the priest, who receives him as the first-born of the 
family, belonging by special claim to God. The father of 
the child then pays to the priest “five shekels, after the 
shekel of the sanctuary,” or less, according to the priest’s 
“‘estimation of the circumstances of the offerer.* The sum 
paid on this occasion is not mentioned in the narrative of 
Luke, but whatever was the amount, it was paid as the re- 
demption price of the child, and heartily given to the Lord 
for pious purposes. 

Can we not imagine, without irreverence, that, when the 
arms of a priest were, for the first time, thrown around 
Jesus in the court of the temple, a heavenly expression of 
conscious acquiescence in the rite solemnized the face of the 
infant High Priest of our profession? Oh Saviour, perfect 
from infancy, all thine actions betokened a mysterious union 
with a higher nature! 

On the occasion of this most wonderful presentation of 
the Old Testament dispensation, let us attempt to understand 

* The meaning of the phrase, “according to thy estimation,” in Num. 


xviii. 16; and in Lev. v. 15, has been variously interpreted. We give 
the interpretation of Michaelis. 
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more definitely the general meaning of the ceremony, and 
receive some lessons of instruction from its administration on 
that particular day. 

The Jewish ordinance of the presentation of the first born, 
resolves itself into three parts, or elements. 

In the first place, this ordinance is an historical memorial 
of the saving of the first-born of the Israelites, when the 
first-born of the Egyptians were destroyed. ‘‘And it came 
to pass that at midnight, the Lord smote all the first-born in 
the land of Egypt, from the first-born of Pharaoh, that sat 
on his throne, unto the first-born of the captive that was in 
the dungeon; and all the first-born of the cattle.” Ex. xii. 
29. In view of the deliverance of the first-born of Israel 
from destruction, God founded his special claim upon them, 
saying to Moses, ‘“‘Sanctify unto me all the first-born, what- 
soever openeth the womb among the children of Israel, both 
of man and beast: it is the Lord’s.” Ex. xiii. 2. ‘And it 
shall be when the Lord shall bring thee into the land of the 
Canaanites, as he sware unto thee and to thy fathers, and 
shall give it thee, that thou shalt set apart unto the Lord all 
that openeth the matrix, and every firstling that cometh of 
a beast which thou hast, the males shall be the Lord’s. And 
every firstling of an ass thou shalt redeem with a lamb; and 
if thou wilt not redeem it, then thou shalt break his neck: 
and all the first-born of man among thy children shalt thou 
redeem. And it shall be when thy son asketh thee in time 
to come, saying, What is this? that thou shalt say unto him, 
By strength of hand the Lord brought us out from Egypt, 
from the house of bondage. And it came to pass, when 
Pharaoh would hardly let us go, that the Lord slew all the 
first-born in the land of Egypt, both the first-born of man 
and the first-born of beast; therefore I sacrifice to the Lord 
all that openeth the matrix, being males; but all the first- 
born of my children I redeem. And it shall be for a token 

13 * 
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upon thine hand, and for frontlets between thine eyes; for 
by strength of hand the Lord brought us forth out of Egypt.” 

In Exodus xxii. 29, the ordinance is repeated, ‘‘ The first- 
born of thy sons shalt thou give unto me;” and in Lev. xxvii. 
26, God forbids that the firstling of beasts should be vowed 
to him, because it already belonged to him by ordinance: 
‘¢it is the Lord’s.”’ 

Thus we see that, in consequence of the deliverance of 
the first-born of the Israelites in Egypt, God claimed the 
first-born by sacred and special obligations as his own; and 
the service, to which they were to have been assigned, was 
to assist Aaron and his sons in the tabernacle of the con- 
gregation.* 

In the second place, God, for wise reasons, afterwards set 
apart the Levites, in the place of the first-born. The record 
of the calling of the Levites to “the service of the taber- 
nacle”’ is found in Numbers iii: 5-10. After which, in verses 
11, 12, 13, are the following statements: ‘‘ And the Lord 
spake unto Moses, saying, And I, behold, I have taken the 
Levites from among the children of Israel instead of all the 
first-born that openeth the matrix among the children of 
Israel: therefore the Levites shall be mine; because all the 
first-born are mine; for on the day that I smote all the first- 
born in the land of Egypt I hallowed unto me all the first- 
born in Israel, both man and beast; mine shall they be; I 
am the Lord.” + 


* This point is denied by some commentators 


+ The reasons for the substitution of the Levites in the place of the 
first-born, should be reverently left to the good pleasure of God, except 
so far as he has disclosed them in his word. The history seems to declare 
that the honour of the sanctuary service was taken from the first-born, 
on account of their mingling with the multitude in the idolatrous wor- 
ship of the golden calf, whilst the Levites alone gathered against the 
idolaters, on the side of Moses. ‘‘Then Moses stood in the gate of the 
camp, and said, Who is on the Lord’s side? let him comeuntome. And 
all the sons of Levi gathered themselves together unto him. And he 
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In the third place, the first-born, notwithstanding the sub- 
stitution of the Levites in their place, were still claimed as 
the special property of God, and were required to be brought 
to the temple for the purpose of being “redeemed” from 
sanctuary service. God still laid claims to the first-born. 
Numbers iii. 13; viii. 17; xviii. 15, 16. The ordinance 
itself is particularly set forth in Numbers xviii. 15, 16: 
‘“‘Hverything that openeth the matrix in all flesh, which 
they bring unto the Lord, whether it be of men or beasts, 
shall be thine: nevertheless the first-born of men shalt thou 
surely redeem, and the firstling of unclean beasts shalt thou 
redeem. And those that are to be redeemed from a month 
’ old shalt thou redeem, according to thine estimation, for the 
money of five shekels, after the skekel of the sanctuary, 
which is twenty gerahs.” 

All the first-born of men and of beasts were to be- re- 
deemed except the firstlings of clean beasts, which were to 
be sacrificed to the Lord, and all except the blood and fat of 
the latter was likewise given to the priests. 

Five shekels of the sanctuary were the ordinary redemp- 
tion price of the first born of men. This sum amounted 
to about three dollars of our money; and it was devoted to 
the support of the priests and Levites. 

The main facts, included under the idea of the Jewish 
presentation of the first born, have now been detailed from 
Scripture. There was the original selection by God, his 
substitution of the Levites, and the redemption in the tem- 
ple. 


said unto them, Thus saith the Lord God of Israel, Put every man his 
sword by his side, and go in and out from gate to gate throughout the 
camp, and slay every man his brother, and every man his companion, 
and every man his neighbour. And the children of Levi did according 
to the word of Moses: and there fell of the people that day about three 
thousand men. For Moses had said, Consecrate yourselves to-day to the 
Lord, even every man upon his son, and upon his brother; that he may 
bestow upon you a blessing this day.” 
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Joseph and Mary, therefore, brought their child in ac- 
knowledgment of God’s right to him, according to the Mosaic 
law; and they ‘redeemed’ him, or bought him from the 
priest, for a few shekels of silver. 

Scarcely has the child been handed back to his parents’ 
care, when a remarkable scene occurs in the temple. An 
aged man, named Simeon, who had been waiting many years 
for “the consolation of Israel,’’ approaches the little group 
with reverential and earnest steps, and taking the babe in 
his arms, looks up to heaven, with the exclamation, ‘‘ Lord, 
now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace; for mine 
eyes have seen thy salvation!’ Adding other inspired ac- 
knowledgments of the Saviour’s dignity and mission, as ‘the 
light of the Gentiles and the glory of his people Israel.” 
Simeon stands aside to make way for Anna, an aged woman 
of the tribe of Asher, a prophetess, who spent most of her 
time in the temple, in expectation of her Lord. ~ She, too, 
glows with holy love in his presence, and thenceforth speaks 
only of him to all them that look for redemption in Jeru- 
salem. 


In the midst of the solemn scenes of the presentation of 
Jesus, let us gather up some of its lessons. 

I. God testifies to his own glory, in the sanctuary. The 
characteristic of the new dispensation was foretold to be the 
gift of the Spirit. Higher than angelic manifestations were 
the Divine displays that were to accompany the mission of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. Accordingly the Spirit honours the 
presence of the child, when he is presented before the Lord 
in the temple. Both Simeon and Anna are directed by the 
Spirit to be in the court of Israel at the right time, and no less 
inspired were their meditations on the sacred occasion. Simeon, 
favoured with grace above the priests, and scribes, and Pha- 
risees, hails Jesus, as 1. Salvation; 2. The light of the Gen- 
tiles; 3. The glory of Israel; 4. The revealer of the 
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thoughts of the hearts of the children of men; 5. A suffer 
ing Saviour, his mother’s soul being pierced, as by a sword. 
In the same strain, Anna “gave thanks to the Lord,” and 
spake of Christ as the true Saviour to all who were looking 
for redemption. Thus God bore witness, by his Spirit, at 
the presentation of Jesus, to the truth and grace of his mis- 
sion; and the temple of the old dispensation foreshadowed 
the glory of the new. The Holy Spirit is promised to all 
true worshippers of the sanctuary; in the hearing of the word, 
in prayer and praise, and in the administration of ordi- 
nances. 

II. The narrative of the Presentation shows that the min- 
istry sustains an historical relation to two of the greatest 
events in the Old Testament dispensation, viz., the deliver- 
ance out of Egypt by God’s mighty arm and the sin of the 
people in idolatrous worship. 

The first-born on the one hand, and the Levites on the 
other, perpetuated the recollection of God’s marvellous mercy, 
and of man’s depth of depravity. And these two events, in 
their moral relations, formed the sum and substance of all 
Levitical representations. The fallen creature needs distin- 

guishing mercy in his restoration. The function of the 
priests and Levites was to reclaim lost Israel to God, the 
gracious Deliverer. The ministry of Jesus, in its objects, 
is thoroughly identical in “‘seeking and saving that which 
was lost.” The Christian ministry is animated by the same 
holy and consecrated spirit. Every ambassador of the Lord 
Jesus Christ speaks of higher mercies than Egyptian deliver- 
ance, and of fiercer terrors than overwhelmed the idolaters 
in the wilderness. May ministers ever attend upon the 
service of the sanctuary in full sympathy with the heights 
and depths of their vocation ! 

III. Christ was redeemed from the service of the Mosaic 
temple, that he might inaugurate a more gracious dispensa- 
tion. ; 
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The Lord, leaving in the temple the shekels of presenta- 
tion, came forth to perfect, at an infinite price, the grand — 
work of his Father’s love. Shadows were ending, types ful- 
filling, the predicted times coming, the veil waxing old, and 
the ancient ceremonial decaying before the Lord. On that 
day, in the temple, Shiloh had already come! Henceforth, 
the grace and truth of Jesus Christ were to begin their tri- 
umph over the law. Alas! that Christians should ever seek 
to go back to Moses! Prying into the services of an ex- 
tinct ritual, they select for the Christian Church what they 
deem imposing ceremonies of robes, and chaunted song, and 
priests, and a high priest Pope, and daily prayers, and festi- 
vals, and altars, and candlesticks, and churching of women, 
and other Jewish resemblances, which are now destitute of 
Scriptural authority. Far safer for the souls of men, to fol- 
low the simple worship of the New Testament, established 
by our Lord. 

IV. The Presentation displays God’s care in the support 
of the priests and Levites. Ample provision was made for 
the sanctuary by the Levitical law. Not only had the priests 
a share in most of the animal and other offerings used in the 
temple, and in various tithes of food and grain, but here in 
the ceremony of the Presentation, they received the ready 
money due from the redemption of the first-born. Jesus 
himself assisted in the payment of the Old Testament service, 
at his presentation. And in his holy word, he has enjoined 
that they who preach the gospel shall live by the gospel. 
The universal spirit of its precepts urges a liberal main- 
tenance of the Christian ministry. The old Jews paid more 
money into the treasury of the Lord than many who “ pro- 
fess and call themselves Christians.” The relaxation from 
compulsory ordinances under the new dispensation, ought to 
develope a freer and wider range of charity. The letter 
killeth; let the spirit make alive; “for ye know the grace 
of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
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V. Christianity makes a special demand upon all Chris- 
tians and their children, first-born and others, who have been 
redeemed from a worse than Egyptian bondage. 

Christians stand in a condition of light, and privilege, 
and hope, greatly in advance of the Jews. Far clearer are 
their convictions of sin, their views of the Mediator, their 
obligations to holiness, and their discernment of a future 
state of rewards and punishments. They are a royal gen- 
eration, a holy priesthood, a peculiar people. Presented be- 
fore the Lord in baptism, their children are likewise partakers 
of exceeding great and precious promises. As the laws of 
inheritance in most countries, and generally the hearts of 
parents, favour the first-born in temporal things, even to this 
generation, so the first-born may well ponder upon the deep 
meaning of the ancient presentations in the temple, and so- 
lemnly take upon themselves the vows and dedication made 
by their parents. The Jewish ceremonies are still instructive 
to parents and their children, although formally inadmissible 
in the public service of the Christian Church. Every be- 
liever may derive serious and edifying impressions from 
taking right views of the Levitical rites. But oh, let us 
rather look from the temple to Calvary, from the altar to 
the cross, from the Jewish victim to the Lamb of God. Re- 
demption in Christ is the glory of the heaven of heavens; 
and no obligation of the Jew to serve God, set forth in his- 
torical or sacrificial rite, can equal the responsibilities of 
Christian parents and their children, in view of the gospel 
of the Son of man, who “ died for us and rose again.” 

VI. How glorious will be the presentation of the saints 
by the Lord in the upper temple of the New Jerusalem ! 

The veil of the old temple has been rent in twain, and 
Jesus, our forerunner, hath for us entered the holy of holies. 
The mansions of-rest are prepared for all his beloved and 
chosen saints, throughout all generations. ‘ Moreover, 
whom he did predestinate, them he also called; and whom 
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he called, them he also justified; and whom he justified, 
them he also glorified.’’ The plan contemplates, from the 
beginning, the glorious end. ‘You hath he reconciled, in 
the body of his flesh through death, to present you holy 
and unblamable, and unreprovable in his sight.” It will 
be, indeed, a “glorious Church”’ when it shall be at last pre- 
sented “holy and without blemish.”’ Cheer up, desponding 
saint! Renew thy faith, faint-hearted believer! Tempted 
and backslidden Christian, return! Afflicted mourner, be 
comforted in the Lord. Behold, the day of your redemption 
draws near! The presentation in the New Jerusalem is at 
-hand! ‘Now unto him that is able to keep you from fall- 
ing, and to present you faultless before the presence of his 
glory with exceeding joy, to the only wise God, our Saviour, 
be glory and majesty, dominion and power, both now and 
for ever, Amen!”’ 


With these lessons, learned in the court of the temple, at 
the presentation of the child Jesus before the Lord, let us 
renewedly adore Him, who is “all and in all’’ to his people. 
He was in the temple by a higher law than that of Moses. 
The infant in Mary’s arms is the “first-born of every crea- 
ture.”- Oh, be thou our consolation, divine Saviour, in life 
and in death, as we look for redemption in thy Church on 
earth, and in “the Church of the first-born, whose names are 
written in heaven !” 
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THE presentation of Jesus having been completed, ac- 
cording to the law of Moses, Mary, before leaving the tem- 
ple, proceeds to fulfil the ceremonies of her own purification. 
With a heart burdened with the revelations of Simeon and 
Anna, and oppressed with a sense of her own unworthiness, 
as the mother of such a son, she looks for grace to support 
her in the emergencies of coming events, and in the present 
hour of her ceremonial cleansing. Before the commence- 
ment of the sacred ceremonies, let us consider a few points 
connected with the purification. 

1. Did the purification of the Jewish mother precede, or 
follow, the presentation of the first-born ? 

By the Levitical law, the redemption of the first-born of 
males was to date “from a month old,” or thirty days. 
Num. xviii. 15, 16. And, by the same law, the mother was 
ceremonially unclean for forty days after the birth of a male 
child. Lev. xii. 1,5. In neither case, however, was the time 
authoritatively enjoined, as in the case of circumcision. Lev. 
xii. 2; Phil. ii. 5; but the first-born could not be presented 
until after thirty days, nor could the woman be purified until 
after forty days. The state of ceremonial defilement being 
one both of deprivation and degradation, the mother would 
naturally desire to go up to the temple for Le a ae the 
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earliest period allowed by the ordinance. Thus, the narrative 
in Luke says: ‘‘ And when the days of her purification ac- 
cording to the law of Moses, were accomplished, they brought 
him to Jerusalem to present him to the Lord,” &c. Luke ii. 
22. The two ceremonies naturally went together. Indeed, 
there was a sort of necessity for their union; because the 
child could not be separated from the mother, at the end of 
thirty days, to be carried to Jerusalem, without violating the 
laws of nature. The shekels, due for the redemption of the 
first-born, could be paid most conveniently at the- purifica- 
tion, when the father came up to the temple in company with 
his wife and child. The presentation had a legal priority 
of ten days; and, being a ceremony distinct from the purifi- 
cation of the mother, was probably the one first performed. 
This, we think, is the impression derived from the narrative 
of Luke, in regard to the presentation of Jesus and the 
purification of Mary. 

2. The difference in the length of time required in puri- 
fication, for the two sexes, has been variously accounted for. 
First, the shorter time for males has been regarded as an 
honour yielded to circumcision, which was the great covenant 
rite, and whose benefit may have ceremonially passed in this 
form to the males. Secondly, in order to remind the mother 
that her sex was “‘first in the transgression.” Thirdly, to 
show generally that the man was before the woman in the 
creation. It may be remarked that ceremonies like this, 
distinguishing between the sexes, gave rise, doubtless, to the 
Apostle Paul’s declaration, that under the gospel, “there 
is neither Jew nor Greek, bond nor free, male nor female, 
for ye are all one in Christ Jesus.” 

3. The period of “forty days’? has great significance in 
the Mosaic ritual and also in the New Testament. The cer- 
emony of purification seems intent upon preserving this 
exact interval of time. For the mother was “unclean seven 
days, according to the days of her separation for her infir- 
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mity ;’’ and then, after the circumcision of her male child on 
the eighth day, she was to “continue in the blood of her 
purifying three and thirty days, (making forty days in all.) 
She shall touch no hallowed thing, nor come into the sanc- 
tuary, until the days of her purifying be fulfilled.” Lev. xii. 
The repeated allusion to forty days has led to the conjecture, 
that perhaps Adam and Eve remained in Paradise, unfallen, 
during that length of time. “If this be so,” says Bonar, 
“every ‘forty’ that struck upon the ear, would be a knell 
of Paradise lost.”’ : 

Joseph and Mary are now standing in the court of the 
women, with the child Jesus, at the gate of Nicanor. On 
further making known the desire, on the part of the mother, 
for purification, they are allowed to proceed to, “the door of 
the tabernacle of the congregation,” where Mary presents 
her two young turtle doves, as her sacrifice. One of the 
doves is “for the burnt-offering, and the other for a sin-offer- 
ing: and the priest shall make an atonement for her, and 
she shall be clean.’’ Ley. xii. 6, 7, 8. 

Whilst gazing at the brazen altar, where the sacrifices are 
being offered with blood, we may learn some of the lessons 
of the purification of Mary. 

I. The purification was undoubtedly intended to symbolize 
moral defilement. It was connected with the most awful and 
sacred of the Jewish ceremonies, even the whole burnt-offer- 
ing. The shedding of the blood of the victim, and the burn- 
ing of the victim upon the altar, declared the guilt of the 
offerer and the need of an atonement for sin. By nature, 
all are impure and corrupt, and are ‘“‘ born into an estate of 
sin and misery.”’ David uttered the truth of an agonizing 
confession, ‘‘ Behold, I was shapen in iniquity, and in sin did 
my mother conceive me.’’ The bringing forth of a fallen 
human being into the world, is an act of defilement, that 
needs atonement. The stern old Jewish ritual could not 
omit the recognition of original sin, and of actual trans- 
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gression, at so solemn a period of a mother’s life. Calvin 
says, “The mother would not be unclean, if the children 
were pure and free from all defilement. Therefore God 
would by this rite teach his ancient people, that all men are 
born accursed, and bring into the world with them an hered- 
itary corruption, which pollutes their very mothers.”” Har- 
mony I, 499. Bishop Hall says, “‘ The expiation was for a 
double sin, of the mother that conceived, of the child that 
was conceived. We are all born sinners, and it is a just 
question, whether we do more infect the world, or the world 
us.” Contemplations, p. 117. The purification carried the 
mother’s thoughts back to Paradise, where “being deceived, 
she was in the transgression,’ the consequences of which 
brought sin and death upon all mankind. At the birth of 
every child, the Jewish mother was required to go up to the 
Temple with her animal sacrifices, to obtain atonement for — 
uncleanness. 

Think not, ye Christian mothers, that these ancient puri- 
fying ceremonies are without instruction to you. As well 
might you say that the old temple service of sacrifices, and 
festivals, and holy ordinances, and numerous types and cere- 
monies, possesses no solemn meaning to the saints of the 
New Testament. Far from it! Behold in the necessity of 
Mary’s purification, the defilement of your own corrupt na- 
ture, ruined and ruining, transmitted and transmitting. Al- 
though the Old Testament ritual has been abolished, its moral 
analogies and lessons remain. At the birth of every child, 
now as ever, the cleansing blood of the sacrifice of the Lord 
Jesus Christ is needed, to purify the sinful bodies and souls 
of all mothers. 

There are two thoughts suggested by the Jewish ritual, 
which are calculated to deepen the impression of the old 
Jewish purification. One of these is, that the regulations in 
Leviticus xii., respecting the purification of women after 
childbirth, immediately follow the regulations respecting vile 
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and unclean creeping reptiles, in Leviticus xi. An able writer 
says, ‘‘ The only cause of unholiness was the influence of the ser- 
pent; the loathsome, creeping reptile, which tempted Eve at 
the beginning. The effect of this influence was the corrup- 
tion of the whole race of mankind, so that the very children 
were born in original sin.’’ This writer adds that the blend- 
ing of circumcision and purification with the ordinance con- 
cerning the touch of the reptile that goes upon the belly, is 
““at least consistent with the analogy of faith.’’* 

The other thought is, that the Jewish mother was not only 
required to bring a burnt-offering, but also a sin-offering. 
Two kinds of sacrifices were necessary for her purification. 
The burnt-offering represented the necessity of general 
cleansing from all the defilements of nature, original or 
actual; whilst the sin-offering was for the particular offences, 
whether of ignorance or inadvertence, belonging to the state 
and time of childbearing. Who is more subject to sins of 
complaining, repining, forgetfulness, unbelief, disregard of 
Providence, impatience, and rebellion, than a female under 
the supposed circumstances? All her sorrows of this class 
are punishments on account of the original transgression 
(Gen. iii. 16); and the guilt involved in her experience, needs 
now, as then, purification by atonement.t 


* Townsend on the Pentateuch, vol. ii., 439. 

+ The ceremony of ‘the churching of women,” which is retained in 
the Episcopal Prayer Book from the Romish ritual, has no sanction in 
the word of God. The Jewish dispensation haying been abolished, the 
Christian Church has no right to re-establish, in whatever form, any of 
the Mosaic institutes in the public worship of God, without his authority. 
Baptism and the Lord’s Supper take the place of Circumcision and 
the Passover by Divine warrant. But when did God ever enjoin ‘the 
churching of women” in the place of ‘the purification?” Wheatly 
admits that ‘‘churching” has its origin in the “‘rite of purification, which 
is enjoined so particularly in the twelfth chapter of Leviticus.” But he~ 
does not pretend to give any warrant from God’s word for the adoption 
of a Jewish rite into the New Testament Church. 

Under the new and gracious economy of our Saviour, there are some 
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II. The virgin mother of the Son of man did not feel re- 
leased from any of the requirements of the Jewish ritual. 

Mary had “kept in her heart’’ all the strange occurrences, 
from the Annunciation to the birth at Bethlehem. Shall her 
faith fail? Shall a sense of the dignity of her position and 
of the favour of heaven, elevate her above the acknowledg- 
ment of defilement and the observance of purifying cere- 
monies? No; with the submission of a true daughter of 
Israel, she finds no claim for self-exaltation in the special 
manifestations of God’s wonderful purposes. There she 
stands within the Temple, bearing in her unconscious mod- 
esty and humility the evidences of all that angels had spoken 
or witnessed. 

Does the purification throw any light upon the modern 
heresy of Mary’s own immaculate conception? Her sub- 
mission to the ceremonies of righteousness does not, of itself, 
disprove the doctrine, any more than the circumcision dis- 
proves the sinless nature of Christ. But the purification, 
taken in connection with other scriptural teachings, certainly 
opposes the modern heresy. . God’s plan required the mirac- 
ulous birth of a Saviour, not the immaculate conception of 
his mother. The Scriptures narrate with great particularity 
the Saviour’s conception by “the power of the Highest,” 


duties which women had better discharge at home. The psalm which 
the woman repeats in the Episcopal Church is the 116th, composed by 
David, on his own recovery from sickness, or escape from some calamity. 
Several of the verses, or ‘‘a verse or two,’ as Dean Comber says, are 
omitted, being inapplicable. The American Prayer Book, however, 
omits twelve verses and retains seven. At the end of the churching the 
woman must.make an offering for ‘the relief of distressed women in 
childbed,” which, Wheatly says, is according to the Jewish custom, 
where the woman “was required to bring something that put her to an 
expense.” Wheatly was a great advocate of High Church ceremonies; 
and the Puseyites of our day are trying to magnify the “churching of 
women” into a rite of universal obligation. But success is impossible. 
Few enlightened pious mothers will submit, at this day, to a disguised 
Jewish rite in tho Church of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
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but give no intimation that Mary was born out of the usual 
course. Hence, Mary’s purification becomes an event be- 
longing to the common demand of a mother’s sinful nature, 
and is only distinguished by the extraordinary position and 
humility of the mother of our Lord. 

III. The purification of the mother declares the humen 
nature of the child. 

The great doctrine of the humanity of Jesus is essential 
to the scheme of redemption. “He took on him the seed 
of Abraham,” “was in all points tempted as we are, yet 
without sin;”’ and was ‘made perfect by suffering.” “God 
sent forth his Son, made of a woman, made under the law, 
to redeem them that were under the law.’’ If Jesus, there- 
fore, was not man, he could not be Mediator. 

At the purification, the Saviour’s birth was declared to be 
veritably human. The conception was miraculous, but the 
babe was developed into form and birth by the ordinary laws 
of procreation. His mother was subject, at least in nature, 
if not in degree, to the incidents of infirmity belonging to 
her sex. The humanity of her child was thus established 
by the public ceremonies of her purification. 

There is no need of argument with any, whose malice 
would suggest the Virgin to be capable of deception. 

IV. The ceremony of purification bore an intimate moral 
relation to that of circumcision. 

The Levitica] law places the two ceremonies in juxtaposi- 
tion (Lev. xii.); and enjoins circumcision after the first stage 
of the mother’s uncleanness. From the eighth day, when 
circumcision took place, through a period of thirty-three ad- 
ditional days, in case of a male child, and double in case of 
a female, the mother “continued in the blood of her purify- 
ing,” or in her partially polluted state; for all the days fol- 
lowing circumcision were days of purification and not of en- 
tire separation. The ceremonies of circumcision and of pu- 
rification form two co-ordinate parts of the ritual pertaining 
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to a human birth, the one encircling the child and the other 
the mother. 

The moral connection between these two ordinances is sym- 
bolized by their Levitical connection. The child is first taken 
into covenant with God; and then the mother, being solemnly 
reminded of her own corrupt nature and that of her child, en- 
gages anew to consecrate herself to the saving of her own soul 
and her child’s soul. The moral effect ef these ceremonies 
upon a devout mother must have been deep and solemn. After 
the sacrifices of purification, Mary’s heart, no doubt, went 
up in ardent aspirings to heaven for Divine assistance in 
living to God, and in training her child to his glory. 

V. The purification of the Virgin incidentally brings to 
view the poverty of the parents and child. 

The Jews expected a temporal Messiah, surrounded with 
all the pomp and glory of this world. Nothing would satisfy 
their notions of the King of the Jews, but a condition of 
external splendor. Hence their alienation from the mean 
birth at Bethlehem. But God’s thoughts and ways were not 
as the thoughts and ways of the Jews. 

The purification plainly sets forth the poverty of the pa- 
rents. The Levitical law says, “‘ And if she be not able to 
bring a lamb, then she shall bring two turtles or two young 
pigeons, the one for a burnt-offering and the other for a sin- 
offering.” Ley. xii. 8. The record in Luke affirms that 
Mary went up to the Temple, “to offer a sacrifice according 
to that which is said in the law of the Lord, ‘a pair of 
turtle-doves or two young pigeons.’” Luke ii. 24. If a 
lamb is required from the rich, a turtle-dove or pigeon will 
be accepted in its place, from the poor. God requires ac- 
cording to what we have, and not according to what we have 
not. 

If it be said, that the Magi had brought “gold and frank- 
incense and myrrh,” it is replied that the gold may not have 
been in the form of Jewish or foreign coin, but of a special 
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memorial or gift; and further, that being an offering to 
Mary’s miraculously conceived child, she may not have pre- 
sumed to take it for her own purification; and still further, 
that their known condition of poverty rendered it unwise 
and inconsistent to appear among the rich, even if they had 
the temporary ability to bring an offering of that class. It 
may be also stated that the majority of critics place the visit 
of the Magi after the purification. 

Whatever may be the true order of events in a harmony 
of Scripture, it is clear that Mary and Joseph were poor; 
because it is expressly stated that they brought with them 
the sacrifice of the poor, “according as it is said in the law of 
the Lord.” The temple, as the manger, witnesses the Virgin 
a daughter of poverty. 

VI. The purification of the Virgin, is a declaration of the 
general truth of the gospel history. 

An invention or myth would have aimed at ennobling the 
circumstances and dignity of Mary. She would. have been 
represented by the Pagans as a demi-goddess, or a nymph 
of superhuman majesty and freedom from infirmity ; whilst 
the Jews would have arranged the presence of an angel, as 
during the ministration of Zacharias, or as at the annuncia- 
tion and the birth; whilst Rationalists would have required 
some extraordinary splendor of choral song and of religious 
service. Nothing of the kind! The Jewish mother comes 
in to be purified from her uncleanness! She acknowledges 
the infirmity of her state, conceals not the defilement of her 
nature, assumes nothing beyond the common interests of hu- 
man maternity. Mary, thou art the mother of Jesus! 
Here is no interpolation or human exaggeration; it is all 
simple truth, Jewish truth, God’s truth. 

Now purified, the blessed Virgin returned to Bethlehem, 
with Joseph the Just, carrying the presented and redeemed 
Jesus. As Mary awoke in the early dawn, to nurse her 
babe, he seemed to her like “the bright and morning star.” 
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WATCH AND PRAY AGAINST TEMPTATION. 





Our Saviour said, “Pray that ye enter not into tempta- 
tion.”” What is the meaning of this expression ? 

“Entering into temptation” is different from being tempted. 
Temptation cannot be avoided as long as our souls remain in 
connection with bodies of degradation. If Adam and Eve 
were tempted in a state of innocence, and if our Lord “was 
tempted in all points, like as we are, yet without sin,” then 
no heir of a corrupt nature need be surprised at being ex- 
posed to temptation from within and from without. But ex- 
posure to temptation is not “entering into it.” 

Nor does ‘entering into temptation” mean falling under 
the power of temptation. When we yield to temptation, we 
have ceased to ‘enter’ upon it. The work is done. The 
man who has already drunk the intoxicating draught, is in a 
yery different state from the man who just begins to have 
his appetite excited. And the man who just begins to have 
his appetite excited, is in a different state from the man 
who has the temptation before him, but who is as yet resist- 
ing it. 

It is the man, whose appetite is beginning to be excited, 
that is the person, who is “entering into” temptation. As 
regards the other two, one has already fallen (irrecoverably 
for that time) under its power ; and the other is opposing its 
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first beginnings. This state of tampering with evil, is the 
one against which we are warned. Let us characterize it a 
little more particularly by some positive marks. 

1. We “enter into temptation” when we allow the forbid- 
den object, or indulgence, to remain before the mind. If it 
be not instantly repelled, there is no security against a fall. 
When it first enters, there 1s a possibility of withstanding 
it, but the probability diminishes with the duration of its 
presence. Especially when the mind begins to extenuate 
the guilt of the indulgence; when it begins to reason about 
its innocence, or about its own ability to resist it; when it 
begins to conceive that it is easy to dismiss the unlawful 
thought at any time or to recover from it, if indulged; these 
are clear indications that we are about to yield to evil. We 
are so corrupt, that if we begin to reason the matter with 
Satan, he will have the advantage over us, as he had over 
Adam and Eve. It is an infallible sign that we are “enter- 
ing into temptation,” when we permit our thoughts to rest 
upon what we know to be wrong. 

2. Another sure mark of “entering into temptation”’ is 
when the sensibilities become excited, and the affections begin 
to cherish the object. 

The temptation may come into the mind, and yet be driven 
from it in time to prevent the excitement of the heart. But 
if the thoughts have liberty to roam abroad on forbidden 
ground, the affections will follow their direction, and will 
themselves become insubordinate. The feelings become en- 
listed for evil before we are aware of it. There is no doubt 
that we are entering into temptation, when we love the tempt- 
ation to come in our way; or when we seek the opportunity 
to excite its indulgence; or when we feel disappointed and 
thwarted by some unforeseen occurrence; or when we are 
unwilling to receive timely rebuke; or when we persevere, 
in defiance of obstacle and danger 5 or when the heart is in- 
clined to banish holy thoughts, and refuses the restraints 
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and advantages of prayer. Then the emotions are mani- 
festly going over from what is innocent to what is unlawful; 
and, if we make no strenuous effort now for freedom, our 
captivity is sure. Our excited propensities are becoming 
clamorous for gratification; they are rising up on all sides 
to assault the will in the citadel of the soul; and triumph is 
already inscribed upon their banner, and victory is sounded 
in the tumult. 

3. Another and the surest mark of our “entering into 
temptation” is the little restraint which the will puts upon 
the rebellion. It is true that the will cannot, by any om- 
nipotent power, command the affections to subside, any more 
than the waves can be stilled by a word. But the will can 
do much to regulate the thoughts and thus the affections, in 
the same way that we can reduce the waves by building out 
a pier. The affections, as well as the thoughts, are thus in 
reality dependent, in a measure, upon the will. And when- 
ever the will shows signs of becoming traitor, by ceasing to 
regulate the mind; by allowing itself to be tempted through 
the affections; by slowly acquiescing itself, in the unlawful 
objects of indulgence; then we are most assuredly “entering 
into temptation.” 

We have not yet actually fallen; but we are in the most 
fearful peril. We are dancing blindfolded beside the preci- 
pice. We are spreading sail upon a dark shore. We are 
in a house beginning to burn. There is commotion within - 
the soul. The excitement is a dangerous one. It is time 
for alarm, if perchance we may still be saved. Here is the 
danger against which our Saviour warns us; this is having 
entered into temptation; this is tampering with our mental 
and moral powers. 

When a man “enters into temptation,” what shall prevent 
his fall? ‘‘ Watch and pray that ye enter not into tempta- 
tion.” 

The means which our Saviour recommends to avoid enter- 
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\ - 
ing into temptation, are watchfulness and prayer. ‘ Watch 
and pray, lest ye enter into temptation.” 


I. Watchfulness is an important duty for souls exposed to 
the snares of temptation. It is the grand spiritual ally of 
prayer. The two duties go together. They mutually assist 
each other. We always pray better when we watch, and we 
~ watch better when we pray. 

1. How many things are there to be watched! There are 
the peculiarities of our constitutional propensities. We are 
naturally endowed with different temperaments. Some are 
addicted to one form of evil, and others to another. Some 
are irritable, some good-natured ; some are rash and impetuous ; 
some are generous, some selfish; some frank and open- 
hearted, others demure; some quarrelsome, some inclined to 
intemperance, others to idleness, others to slander, to censo- 
riousness, and to sensual passions. Now if we thus differ 
one from another by nature, and by habit, and education, 
how important it is that each should know for himself, what 
are the peculiar propensities and passions to which he is the 
most exposed! We must attend to our conduct, our actions, 
our inward exercises, in order to discern ‘‘ what manner of 
spirit we are of.” As the teacher watches every youth in 
the school for the purpose of understanding his character, so 
we must be schoolmasters over our propensities, which are 
quick scholars to learn evil, and to elude detection. In order 
to ayoid entering into the temptations that come in our way, 
we must learn, by self-acquaintance, those which most easily 
overcome us. Watchfulness is essential to self-knowledge. 

2. Having discovered our propensities, we must watch the 
occasions which excite them, and avoid these occasions 
of temptation. Our self-knowledge should be turned to good 
account. Experience teaches that the flames will burn; and 
hence few put their fingers into the fire. If vehement dis- 
cussion excites our anger, why not avoid vehement discus- 
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sion? If lust apparels herself for admiration in the theatre 
and ball-room, exciting the soul to thoughts of corruption, 
already found to be perilous, is it wise or safe to visit such 
scenes of excitement? All opportunities which have been 
experienced to be snares, should be avoided as far as possible. 
Especially must we beware of courting the occasions which 
have before led to our fall. As every vessel has a chart, on which 
are marked all the rocks and shoals, to enable the pilot to 
steer around them and avoid shipwreck, so every wise man 
will pass around those well-known occasions which experience 
_ has shown to be ruinous to his moral character, and the source 
of temptation to his soul. 

3. It is necessary to watch the beginnings of the temptation. 
To escape entering into its power, we must shun whatever 
leads to it. This is a first principle in all efforts to obtain 
deliverance. As the thunder-cloud rises in the distant hor- 
izon almost imperceptibly, and gradually increases, until at 
last it dashes its bolts around in impetuous and irresistible 
fury, so the excitement of our passions, springing from the 
smallest beginnings, rages at last like the angry storm-wave 
breaking upon the shore. Yonder poor man, who now has_ 
become the wretched slave of his intemperate appetite, and 
who, in his state of intoxication, lies, the wreck of his moral 
and physical nature, was betrayed by the small and almost 
unseen beginnings of his passion; and now—now—what can 
be done for him? Oh, how important, especially to those 
who are in the morning of life, to watch well their ways ! 
Guard against the books you are beginning to read, the com- 
‘pany you are beginning to keep, the objects of life you are 
beginning to pursue. Watching the commencement of error 
in heart and life, we shall escape from entering into many 
overwhelming and agonizing temptations. 

4. We must watch the times and seasons of our danger. 
(1.) For instance; a season of great outward prosperity ex- 
poses us to numerous temptations. At such a time, we must 
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set a double watch on our hearts. Adam and Eve fell, when 
they were surrounded by all the bounties of nature and 
Providence. David and Solomon entered into temptation 
in the midst of the pomp and prosperity of royalty. 
The young man who would not follow the Saviour, yielded 
to the temptations of wealth, and took the road to perdition. 
No matter what our circumstances in life, a state of ease and 
worldly prosperity is apt to tempt almost every one to forget, 
more or less, the great concerns of eternity. (2.) A season 
of spiritual enjoyment also requires peculiar watching. Then 
Satan is most vigorous in opposing the progress of grace, 
and in throwing temptations over the soul. Paul, in the very 
‘‘ abundance of ‘his revelations,” was tempted with a “ thorn 
in the flesh.’”” Who has not learned, by experience, to ap- 
prehend some disastrous interruption to exercises of heart, 
which lift him to God and heavenly things? The world is 
never more hostile to Christians than in revivals of religion. 
It becomes us always to watch when spiritual blessings 
abound; for then temptations likewise abound. (3.) A time 
of great self-confidence is always one of danger. Are you 
confident of your security? Then are you exposed to enter 
into temptation. Peter said, “Though all men shall be -of- 
fended because of thee, yet will I never be offended.’ Jesus 
said unto him, “ Verily I say unto thee, that this night, be- 
fore the cock crow, thou shalt deny me thrice.’’ Peter said 
unto him, ‘Though I should die with thee, yet will I not 
deny thee.” But Jesus was right in his prediction; and 
Peter was deceived in his resolution; for Peter was too self- 
confident. (4.) A period of spiritual declension requires 
vigilance. How hard for the heart to resist temptation, 
when it is in a low estate of piety! When all the: graces 
languish, which one may not be successfully assailed? This 
is the very time, when the soul is apt to be the most off its 
guard. It is the very time when vigilance should arouse its 
every power; and renew it, through grace, until it can con- 
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tend against the powers of darkness. Let every one, who 
feels himself to be in a state of spiritual declension, awake 
and watch. (5.) Adversity, too, brings its temptations. 
“Curse God and die,’’ said Job’s wife. Temptations to 
murmur and complain, to pine away in brokenness of heart, 
to be engrossed with the affliction to the exclusion of spir- 
itual things, &c., are likely to prevail. Watch your times 
and seasons. 

5. We should also watch for strength to resist the tempta- 
tion. (1.) It is useful to have some text of Scripture to 
fortify our infirmities; to rally our moral strength, as our 
Saviour had. (2.) We should watch to have our minds im- 
pressed with their danger, when we are beginning to be en- 
ticed. It would be well immediately to meditate on our 
danger; and to express it to ourselves, in order to arouse our 
hearts to the crisis. (3.) The consideration of the guilt of 
yielding, should be carefully lodged in the mind at this time. 
“‘ Joseph exclaimed, How can I do this great wickedness and 
sin against God!’”’ (4.) A view, also, of the consequences 
of entering into temptation is well calculated to add strength 
to the soul. ‘‘ How often have I sinned in this way, and 
suffered for it!’ ‘How my conscience will trouble me!” 
‘How I shall add to the strength of my passions by yield- 
ing again!” Such considerations contribute very much to 
summon our remaining resolution, and to decide the struggle 
in our favour. (5.) We must not rely on our own resolutions 
and habits, &c., but upon God himself and his promises. 
Every one that knows his own heart, is fully aware that re- 
solutions differ much from performances. We may resolve 
and resolve again, and yet transgress and transgress again. 
We may look to a change of circumstances for the means of 
resisting temptation. But we shall be disappointed there. 
The desired circumstances may bring with them no perma- 
nent relief against any temptation; and besides, to change 
our circumstances is often only to change our temptations. 
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There is no substantial and effectual aid to be obtained ex- 
cept in God. A temporary relief from changing our outward 
relations, is not the aid that the soul requires in its exigency. 
We must watch and see that our minds rest in God; that we 
look to him for health and strength; that our hope is in that 
Being “(in whom our breath is, and whose are all our ways.” 
Thus watching, we shall be prepared to keep the temptation 
from entering into our hearts, and from causing us to weep 
over our guilt with bitter lamentation. 

Nor must this watching be occasional, but constant. It 
implies a state of the soul, intent upon its own purity. Let 
us gird ourselves, brethren, with a sleepless vigilance. Let 
us remember the watchings of our Saviour; how often he 
retired from the world to attend to his spiritual well-being ; 
and following his example, let us watch, stand fast in the 
faith, and be strong in the hour of temptation. 


II. To our watching we must add prayer. If we would 
do anything aright in this world, we must pray. Prayer is 
one of the earliest lessons of Christianity; and its instruc- 
tions edify us until we go quite through the dark valley. 
““We enter heaven by prayer.” That prayer is of great as- 
sistance in: resisting temptation is a matter of certain Chris- 
tian experience. One great reason why the impenitent are 
so easily carried away by temptation, is because they do not 
pray. When the heart is already so much under the influ- 
ence of earthly things, it cannot resist the power of the 
tempter to do evil. The man who does not pray has no 
spiritual resources to guard his citadel from the intrusion of 
dangerous foes. He is like an unoccupied house whose win- 
dows and doors are unfastened; any one may go in and do 
what mischief he pleases. Continually exposed, always 
careless, inclined by nature and habit to err, the unwatchful 
and prayerless are constantly liable to the depredations of 
Satan, and will “suffer the loss of all things” in the end. 
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Prayer operates in various modes to prevent us from entering 
into temptation. 

1. Prayer humbles the heart. It breaks down our pride; 
destroys our self-confidence; brings us low into the dust of 
humiliation. Earthly things, by flattering and exalting us, 
expose to temptation every hour, whilst prayer nurtures a 
sweet and genuine humility, which chastens the affections 
into obedience. Our Saviour was always humble; and were 
we, through prayer, disciplined to deep humility, temptations 
would have comparatively little power to entice us from the 
path of rectitude. 

2. Prayer increases our faith, and thus contributes to pre- 
vent our entering into temptation. When we yield to evil, 
it is through false and delusive expectations of present ‘good ; 
but these views are corrected in prayer. Every time we 
pray aright we are impressed with the importance and excel- 
lence of spiritual things; our faith in things that are invisi- 
ble becomes quickened, and our persuasion that the objects 
of faith are to be preferred to those of sight, receives new 
confirmation. The more “the powers of the world to come” 
are brought into our hearts, the less the liability to enter 
into temptation from the allurements of this present evil 
world. Faith, strengthened by prayer, unfolds the glories 
of heaven, the attractions of the upper sanctuary, the bless- 
edness of those things which “it hath not entered into the 
heart of man to conceive.” Prayer drives out the world; it 
introduces heaven. It changes the scene from gloom to 
glory. Faith comes down in angelic form to communicate 
her instructions; and temptation, rebuked and terrified, 
shrinks from her presence. Strive, brethren, to obtain, 
through prayer, such an assurance of the realities of eternity 
as to act under their influence, and to regulate your hearts 
and lives by the expectation of the enjoyments which are at 
God’s right hand! Possessed of these views, we shall be- 
come less and less inclined to yield to temptation; and the 
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more we pray, the more will our faith be strengthened, and 
our capacity to resist evil be enlarged. 

3. Through prayer, moreover, we may obtain providential 
deliverance from temptations beyond what we can bear. 
When we pray for God’s interposition, he is ready to answer 
our petitions, if it be for our own good. “Lead us not into 
temptation, but deliver us from evil,” is an important sen- 
tence in the prayer which our Lord taught his disciples. It 
is true that he does not always interfere in our behalf, in the 
way we might deem best. When Paul “besought the Lord 
thrice” that his temptation “might depart’ from him, his 
request was not answered in the direct form which he de- 
sired. But the Lord replied, ‘‘My grace is sufficient for 
thee.” Oh, how often has God, by his grace and interposing 
providence, delivered his saints from pride, sensuality, covet- 
ousness, and every evil way! 

4, Prayer is of assistance in preventing us from entering 
into temptation, through the increased sanctification of na- 
ture promoted by it, through the Divine Spirit. It is not 
necessary or proper that we should be always praying, par- 
ticularly against particular temptations. Rather let the 
general aim be to grow in grace, to attain to closer con- 
formity to God, and to secure the spiritual elevation of all ” 
our powers. A person who has to cross. a narrow bridge 
over a deep precipice must, indeed, be aware of the danger; 
and yet, to look forward and to make a cautious and steady 
progress, is better than to be continually surveying his par- 
ticular exposure. It is well for him to look down sometimes, 
especially if he is becoming negligent of the peril; but he 
- may look so much at his danger as to increase it. Thus it 
may be with the person exposed to some powerful propensi- 
ties. Although watchfulness and prayer in reference to the 
particular case are all-important, and cannot be dispensed 
with; yet a too protracted examination of the peculiarity 
may actually lead to “entering into temptation.” For, as 
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the Apostle informs us, in the 7th chapter of Romans (and 
as we know by experience), sin sometimes works “all manner 
of concupiscence”’ in our very efforts to put it down. To 
pray for sanctification of nature through the Holy Ghost is 
a sure method of opposing sin. The Spirit will “help our 
infirmities ;’’ will expand our moral capacities, prepare us for 
the time of trial, and carry us through the crisis by his om- 
nipotent guardianship. 

5. Especially should we, in our prayers for protection from 
temptation, look “unto Jesus,” the ‘ Author and Finisher 
of our faith.” He knows the temptations of his people 
from the bitter experience of a tempted life. Before he was 
tempted of Satan, he spent forty days in the wilderness in 
fastings and prayers. Often did he retire from human vision 
to obtain the light of his Father’s countenance, in the midst 
of the trials and sorrows which surrounded him from day to 
day. And on the night before his crucifixion, the agony of 
his prayers, in conflict with his temptations, caused him to 
sweat great drops of blood, which flowed down to the ground. 
Oh! well he knows how much his people need assistance in 
the trying hour. “For in that he himself hath suffered, 
being tempted, he is able to succour them that are tempted.” 
“ For we have not an High Priest which cannot be touched 
with the feeling of our infirmities; but was, in all points, 
tempted like as we are, yet without sin. Let us, therefore, 
come boldly to the throne of grace, that we may obtain 
mercy, and find grace to help in time of need.” 


In order to resist temptation, we must both watch and 
pray. The utmost vigilance and the most ardent supplica- 
tion are both necessary to subdue the propensities which 
Satan often inflames into consuming fires. These duties are 
not performed in a day and an hour, but demand the atten- 
tion of life. They are not only to be discharged when 
temptation is at hand, but also when it is afar off; for we 
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do not watch faithfully if we do not rally strength against 
temptation in the distance. And even when no storm is 
seen upon the horizon, and a cloudless sky indicates no im- 
mediate danger, still “‘watch and pray.”’ “Praying always 
with all prayer and supplication in the Spirit, and watching 
thereunto with all perseverance.”’ Thus watching and pray- 
ing, we may expect, by Divine grace, to come off “more 
than conquerors through Him that loved us;’’ and, at last, to 
be’ received into those mansions ‘where the wicked cease 
from troubling, and the weary are at rest.” 
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UNITY, PEACE, AND BLESSEDNESS. 


“Be of one mind; live in peace; and the God of love and peace shall 
be with you.” 2 Cor. xiii. 11. 


Untty, Peace, and Blessedness are the three. thoughts 
which shine forth from the text, in the blended rays of Divine 
truth. 

May the Head of the Church help us to speak and to hear, 
to the glory of his name. 

I. “Be of one mind.”—Be unanimous in your general 
views of religion. So this part of the text may be inter- 
preted. Let there be no division among us in regard to 
Bible doctrine, Christian experience, or religious duty. 

1. Doctrines are the glory of revelation. When sin had 
smitten with death the souls of our original parents, the dawn 
of the first promise of a Redeemer came to the world with 
the joy of angels, and with hope to lost men. The atone- 
ment of the Lord Jesus Christ is revelation’s substance and 
glory. As our blessed Lord was born and ascended to 
heaven again, with the retinue of witnessing and glorifying 
angels, so his atonement upon the cross receives the homage 
of all the promises, prophecies, and providences of unfold- 
ing redemption.. Every promise in the darkness of the old 
dispensation twinkled with the God-light of Jesus Christ. 


The prophecies, like attending guards, relieved each other 
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with renewed strength to watch over the advent of the Son 
of man. All the providences were the demonstrations of 
God’s ceaseless care of his truth, and were the perpetual 
memorials, in the vista of ages, of the great principles of 
salvation. Doctrine is the basis of the temple, which goes 
up with the shoutings of “grace untoit.” The truth makes 
free. The truth is the instrument of sanctification. The 
truth establishes the soul, by Divine grace, in its new life 
of love, and joy, and peace. Doctrines are essential, inborn 
characteristics of the plan of salvation. They are the moun- 
tain ranges which traverse the system of the world of grace, 
whose solid strata are old as the eternal ages; from whose 
sides flow down rills and rivers to gladden the earth; and 
whose peaks lift up their heads to the skies, in the grandeur 
and mystery of heights inaccessible. Let all who depreciate 
doctrine, acknowledge their want of sympathy with God. 
Truth and love are the majesty of his throne. ‘The word 
of the Lord endureth for ever.’’ God “has set his glory 
above the heavens,” but never above his law. His word is 
the reflection of his own nature, perfect, glorious, and ever- 
lasting. 

The Church ought to be unanimous in regard to the nature 
of Christian doctrines. The crucifixion of the Son of God, 
as an atoning sacrifice for sin, is the representative doctrine 
in the scheme of grace. Oh, what a sight to the universe is 
Christ on the cross! Incarnate Deity was crucified! Rocks 
rending, the veil rent, the sun darkened, the earth quak- 
ing, the dead arising—these are sympathizing testimonials 
to the great moral phenomena of sin overcome, Satan van- 
quished, mercy triumphant, and heaven opened to a rebel- 
lious race. The churches of the Reformation enjoyed a sub- 
stantial unity of belief. The doctrines of original sin, total 
depravity, regeneration by the Spirit, justification by faith, 
electing love and persevering grace, resurrection from the 
dead, and eternal retribution in héaven or hell, received uni- 
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versal homage. The world never loved these doctrines and 
never will love them. Error tampers with them, ignorance 
misrepresents them, depravity rejects them ; but out of every 
trial they come forth bright with intenser purity; out of 
every condemnation vindicated with higher honour; out of 
every conflict triumphant with greater victories. 

The Church of God should guard these holy doctrines with 
a holy vigilance. Be of one mind, brethren, as to the im- 
portance and value of creeds and confessions. The ingenuity 
of perverse interpretation is unwilling to submit to tests 
which expose its object. Creeds are by some declared to be 
hostile to freedom of inquiry, and to liberty of conscience ; 
by others they are received for “‘substance of doctrine,” or 
for shadow of truth. No wonder that errorists dread them. 
Confessions of faith framed from the Bible search out 
heresy with the mighty power of discerning and uncompro- 
mising orthodoxy. Honest creeds explain the word of God; 
hold it forth with terrible discrimination to alienated minds; 
form a bond of union among the intelligent and pious, and 
tend to keep out invaders from the holy hill of Zion. 

Let us “‘be of one mind’ in preaching and teaching these 
doctrines of salvation. The Presbyterian Church has been 
truly characterized as a doctrine-loving Church. Doctrine 
is the basis of effectual instruction. Exhortation, good in 
its place, degenerates into sound, when unaccompanied by 
appeals to the understanding. Moral essays and philosophi- 
eal speculations are disingenuous substitutes. God moves 
the heart through the mind; and the mind through the truth. 
Doctrine must be preached and taught with zeal and ear- 
nestness, with passionate sensibility, in demonstration of the 
Spirit, and with power. It must be taught, not only in the 
public preaching, but in the forms of the Catechism—of the 
renowned Catechism of the Westminster Assembly—a Cate- 
chism which boldly, simply, expressively, conveys the subli- 
mest truths of God to the minds of children and youth. It 
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is the religious master-work of question and answer. Through 
Divine grace, it has catechized many a soul into the gates 
of heaven; and its very echoes, sent back to the earth, urge 
to perseverance in the “ good old way”’ of teaching sinners 
to “glorify God and enjoy him for ever.” 

Let us “be of one mind’ in magnifying the importance 
of doctrine, in receiving the old doctrines of the Bible, in 
guarding these doctrines by creeds and confessions, and in 
preaching and teaching them with all zeal and fidelity in 
approved forms, “till we all come in the unity of the faith, 
‘and of the knowledge of the Son of God, unto perfect men, 
unto the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ.” 

2. Again, unity in regard to the views of Christian ex- 
perience is of the utmost consequence to the Church. Truth 
is promotive of godliness. Those who are favoured with 
purity of doctrine are bound to hold it in purity of life. 
Orthodoxy is associated in dull and inimical minds with 
want of spiritual devotion; whereas, the true knowledge of 
God is the natural and spiritual antecedent of holiness. 
God himself is infinite in knowledge and infinite in holiness. 

Christian experience has its origin in the power of the 
Holy Ghost. ‘Be ye of one mind,”’ brethren, in reference 
to the true source of spiritual life in our fallen nature. 
Error imperils immortality. God alone can give life to the 
‘dead in trespasses and in sins.” ‘“ Which were born not 
of blood;’’ what has human genealogy and birthright to do 
with the heirship of heaven? ‘‘ Which were born not of 
blood, nor of the will of the flesh ;” how can the fleshly will 
of a fallen creature originate holy affections, since “ that 
which is born of the flesh is flesh ?”’ ‘Which were born not 
of blood nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man;”’ 
how can men accomplish for others that great change, which 
they cannot produce in their own souls? These three nega- 
tives exhaust all supposable cases of human instrumentality. 
The renewed nature does not have its source in anything in 
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our parents who preceded us; in our own wills which have 
no power to originate it; nor in the will of any other human 
creature, necessarily and equally impotent. What then? 
What is the only other conceivable supposition? ‘ Which 
were born, not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor 
of the will of man, but of God.” The only possible author 
of regeneration is God himself. And as the power is divine 
in its source, it is infinite in degree—‘the working of a 
mighty power, which he wrought in Christ when he raised 
him from the dead, and set him at his own right hand in the 
heavenly places.”’ It is the power which raised Christ from 
a human grave to the throne of the universe. Oh let the 
Church ever be of one mind, in ascribing the glory of con- 
version to the blessed Spirit of grace and might! ; 

The work of grace is, in its nature, a progressive work, 
in the experience of the saints. They “go on from strength 
to strength.” They “grow in grace, and in the knowledge 
of the Lord Jesus.” ‘Not as though they were already 
perfect,’ but they ‘press toward the mark.’’» Behold the 
verdure of spring, how renewed life expands in the leaf and 
the bud, which grow up in gladness to their perfect form ; 
blown about, indeed, by rude winds and stormy rains, and 
yet nurtured into maturity by the invigorating roughness 
of elemental strife. So the Christian has his growth in the 
implanted power of quickening grace. ‘ He is like a tree 
planted by the rivers of water.’’ The inward struggles of 
his spiritual nature show his weakness, but develop his 
strength. The rage of principalities and powers, the fierce- 
~ ness of natural lusts and passions, the temptations of the 
world in their ten thousand forms of searching, ceaseless, 
terrific exposure, only teach him how to live, and stand, and 
move, and grow, and act, to the praise of the riches of re- 
newing and sanctifying grace. 

The evidences of conversion are in holy living. “By their 
fruits ye shall know them.” Let no man say, “ We have 
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Abraham to our father.” Let no confidence be placed in 
- Church organization, or in sacramental grace, or in outward 
rite, or in the form of sound words, or in visions and dreams, 
or in old experiences, or in mere external morality, or in the 
soothing judgment of flatterers and self-deceivers, or in en- 
thusiastical frames of mind. The greatest test of conversion 
by the Spirit is in walking in the Spirit. ‘For they that 
are after the flesh, do mind the things of the flesh; and they 
that are after the Spirit, the things of the Spirit.” “ For 
whom he did foreknow, them also he predestinated to be con- 
formed to the image of his Son.’’ Likeness to Jesus Christ 
is the great aim and result of the plan of redemption. The 
Church is to be presented to her Lord in the attire of spot- 
less holiness; changed into his image here “from glory to 
glory,’ she is in heaven to possess his perfect image “face 
to face.” 

Vital piety should ever claim in the Church uniformity of 
mind. Let us take care that the gospel be preached by 
faithful men. Let us take care that the Church receive into 
her communion, so far as human administration can secure 
it, true sons and daughters. Not numbers; not the mighty, 
or the learned in fame; not the self-confident in character; 
but the poor in spirit, the children of penitence and faith, 
the broken-hearted, the baptized of God, the pure in heart, 
and the holy in life—these constitute strength in the Church; 
these bring glory to the eternal King. Christian experience 
should ever preserve its true relation to Christian doctrine. 
Be of one mind in regard to the source, and nature, and evi- 
dences of conversion; to the true meaning and power of re- 
ligious experience. 

3. Once more. ‘Be ye of one mind” in views of Chris- 
tian duty ; be unanimous in advancing the kingdom of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, to the utmost of all capability, in the in- 
dividual believer, or through organized Church effort.» Chris- 
tianity first recreates, and then sends forth into service. It 
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makes anew, in order to set to do. The work of advancing 
the cause of redemption is co-work with God. ‘To help for- 
ward the kingdom of the Son of man is to sympathize with 
his life of benevolence, his mediatorial sufferings, his exalted 
- intercession, his universal dominion. He came to “seek and 
save that which was lost;”’ and it is the disciples’ privilege 
of dignity and opportunity of grace to rise up to the Divine 

employment of saving souls from death. 

Fathers and mothers of the Church, be ye unanimous in 
self-denying and persevering efforts, through Divine grace, 
in impressing religion upon the minds of your children. 
Never can there be a substitute for household education. 
The family is the Church in the house. After the flood, God 
gave the bow as a pledge of perpetual seed-time and harvest, 
and he gave the covenant as the pledge and channel of sal- 
vation to the children of believers, until the harvest of the 
end of the world. The covenant with Abraham was a family 
covenant ; and the Divine promises, like the coverings of the 
tabernacle, curtain with miraculous texture the cradles of 
babes. ‘‘ Oh,” said Richard Baxter, ‘if parents did but do 
_their duty to their children, few souls need be converted under 
the preaching of the word. 

The carrying of the truth to living men by the living 
ministry is the divinely appointed method of public aggres- 
sion upon the world lying in wickedness. And the Presby- 
terian Church, in Divine providence, is of one mind in doing 
this work in the name of the Church, and’under the authority 
of the Church. Being absolutely unanimous in our views 
- of the duty, and of the methods of evangelizing the world, 
what we lack is, to press forward in our plans. By the 
mercy of God, by the sufferings and death of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and by the wonderful effusions of the Holy Spirit, 
go ye out, and possess the land, for ye be able to bear your 
part inthe great militant service. During the year, three 
great events, in Providence, seem to be summoning the 
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Church to renewed activity, as with voices from earth, from 
hell, and from heaven. First was witnessed what was called 
the financial crisis, when we beheld the world proclaiming 
calamity to worldly enterprise, and denouncing from her 
shrine her own worshippers. Satan, too, with a rage indica- 
tive of the last conflict, summons Moslem and Brahmin to ~ 
do and to dare against the saints of the Most High. But 
hark! A voice from heaven declares that “‘the tabernacle 
of God is with men.” ‘Behold, now is the accepted time, 
and now is the day of salvation.” “‘ Ministering spirits are 
sent forth to minister to them who shall be heirs of salva- 
tion.” Supplications ascend from household altars, from 
the marts of commerce, from halls of promiscuous assembly, 
from Zion’s holy sanctuaries. The windows of mercy are 
opened, and men out of every age of life, and every profes- 
sion of pursuit, turn to the Lord with songs and everlasting 
joy. 

These events of Providence reaffirm, with Divine authority, 
the great commission, ‘“‘Go ye into all the world, and preach 
the gospel to every creature.” Let us work in sympathy 
with the times and the seasons. Let us, with one mind, 
press, to the full capacity of well-doing, all our Church in- 
strumentalities for the spread of the gospel. Let education, 
domestic and foreign missions, publication and church ex- 
tension, pursue their world-conquering aspirations, in con- 
nection with all other private and public methods of salva- 
tion, until there shall be an ingathering, shadowed forth, in- 
deed, by the present awakening in the land; but whose power, 
mightier in the degree of gracious display and grander in ~ 
the extension of its scenes to every continent, shall bring 
forth resounding praises in full exulting unity with the ever- 
lasting song, “‘ Unto Him that sitteth upon the throne, and 
to the Lamb for ever !” 

““ Be ye of one mind” respecting doctrine, religiqus expe- 
rience, and Christian duty. 
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II. “Live in peace.”—This is the second injunction of 
the text. Living in peace is a true correlative of being of 
one mind. - Spiritual congeniality of feeling sweetly accom- 
panies agreement in sentiment. Heart unanimity is a glori- 
ous form of religious oneness. Having attempted to catch 
some glances of mental unity in the sublimity of its heights, 
let our eyes rest upon the meadow-land of peace, watered 
with its quiet stream, and rich with the loving landscape of 
the wisdom and goodness of God. 

“Be ye of one mind; live in peace.’’ Religion is “first 
pure; then peaceable.” 

1. The nature of the peace recommended, includes love 
to our brethren in Christ, and good will towards all men. 
“Seeing ye have purified your souls in obeying the truth, 
through the Spirit, unto unfeigned love of the brethren, see 
that ye love one another, with a pure heart, fervently.”’ To 
live in peace is to love the saints of Christ. Our blessed 
Lord laid great emphasis upon the kind treatment of every 
soul redeemed by his blood. ‘Verily, I say unto you, Inas- 
much as ye have done it unto the least of these my brethren, 
ye have done it unto me.’”’ Hence the urgency of the in- 
junctions: “Be kindly affectioned one to another; in hon- 
our preferring one another.” ‘Let brotherly love con- 
tinue.” ‘Love as brethren; be pitiful, be courteous.” 
Yea, we are even commanded to “lay down our lives for the 
brethren.”’ All who love our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity 
and in truth, have claims to our brotherly regard, to our re- 
ligious sympathies, to our self-denying deeds, and, of course, 
to a life of peace in our intercourse with and conduct towards 
them. 

Good will towards all men is also an element of a life of 
peace. True benevolence of heart seeks the good of others 
and never their harm. “As much as lieth in you, live 
peaceably with all men.” “I say unto you, love your ene- 
mies; bless them that curse you; do good to them that hate 
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you; and pray for them that despitefully use you and perse- 
cute you.” 

A disposition, therefore, to love as brethren those who 
bear the image of our Lord Jesus Christ, and to cultivate 
benevolence and good will towards all men, is an effectual 
guaranty of a life of peace. This disposition is contrary 
to our natural temperament; but when acquired and nur- 
tured, peace follows in its train, and glory from above goes 
before it. 

2. The obligations to peace are manifest and manifold. 

(1.) Peace is the fruit of the Spirit. “We have passed 
from death unto life, because we love the brethren.’’ The 
Holy Spirit is the author of all spiritual loveliness, and adds 
“‘to godliness, brotherly kindness, and to brotherly kindness, 
charity.”’ ‘Ye yourselves are taught of God to love one 
another.”’ 

(2.) The good of the Church is another of the obligations 
to live in peace. ‘‘ Behold, how good and how pleasant it is 
for brethren to dwell together in unity ;’’ it is good in itself, 
and it is a pleasant and commendatory exhibition of the 
power of the gospel. The Church suffers immeasurably by 
needless and sinful controversies. The controversies in our 
own Church, in past years, however necessary on the side 
of righteousness, produced much serious injury. Divisions 
in the Corinthian Church impaired its early glory. Conten- 
tions often end in every evil word and work; while peace 
brings honour and power into the gates of Zion. 

(8.) The happiness of the individual is an obligation to 
live peaceably. The stirrer up of strife among brethren, is 
first a murderer, and then commits suicide. He destroys his 
own peace of mind in his work of injuring others. Deadly 
and tormenting are ‘hatred, variance, emulation, wrath, 
strife.’’ How widely different is the peacemaker! “Blessed 
are the peacemakers; for they shall be called the children 
of God.” 
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(4.) A regard for the salvation of others is an obligation 
to live a life of peace. Much evil is done to thousands who 
are without, by unamiable exhibitions of spirit, and by a per- 
sistence of controversial inclinations, which savour not of the 
things that be Christ’s. Many a controversy has turned 
away hearers from the instructions of the sanctuary, and thus 
incidentally, and at times more directly, has tended to their 
perdition. Oh, let us ‘have peace one with another,” if we 
would foster the highest influences in winning sinners from 
the error of their ways. 

(5.) The heavenly state shows the obligations to a life of 
peace. No angel in glory disturbs the harmony of the heay- 
enly abode; no saint in light provokes discord among the 
perfect ones in Christ Jesus. The spirit and the conduct of 
all the holy in glory persuade to peace the children of our 
erring race. 

In view of such and so many obligations, let us endeavour, 
brethren, to ‘‘ follow peace with all men, and holiness, with- 
out which no man shall see the Lord.” 

3. The manifestations of peace in our lives may be briefly 
illustrated in reference to our own Church, and in its relation 
to other churches. In our own Church, the manifestations 
of peace consist, in part, ina kind and conciliatory treat- 
ment of all sectional questions. Few strifes are more violent 
than those of this character; nor is the Church free from 
them. The mighty torrent of political agitation, which has 
its periodical seasons of high overflow, sometimes crevasses 
inundation into the rich and cultivated possessions of the 
Church. But, instead of contention, such a crisis demands 
harmony. All Christians must learn to bear and forbear with 
one another. Fortunately for the Presbyterian Church, the 
world has not only witnessed a mutual forbearance in differ- 
ent sections of our country, on one of the most divisive of 
all sectional questions, but also a substantial agreement in 
the principles, which underlie the whole subject. Whilst 
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other parts of the Christian Church have dissevered connec- 
tion with each other, in fearful scenes of hostile discussions 
and of harsh acts, the Presbyterian Church has been enabled, 
by the grace of God, to preserve peace in her General As- 
semblies by a series of deliverances, which, taken as a whole, 
will command eventually the admiration of the Christian 
world. The meeting of our body in this great city of the 
Southwest, the capital of the first slave territory acquired by 
the United States, is, itself, a telegram to the whole country 
of the peace which prevails among Old School Presbyterians. 
At a period of intense general excitement throughout the 
land, it may be affirmed in advance, that, on whatever other 
questions divisions of sentiment may arise in this body, its 
peace cannot be interrupted by discussions on this one. And — 
the reason is, not that the General Assembly ever has, or 
ever will, compromise principle, before God or man, but be- 
cause its deliverances have been made in the light of Scrip- 
_tural truth ; received, perhaps, with some shades of difference, 
but acquiesced in and acted upon in the spirit of Christian 
moderation. May God enable our beloved Church ever to 
hold forth and maintain the principles of Christ in regard to 
all moral and religious questions ; and exhibit the graces and 
glory of a life of peace, by preaching the gospel to all classes 
in the community, white or black, high or low, bond or free, 
—Anglo-Saxon, French, German, Irish, or African ! 
Another mode in which peace may be exhibited, consists 
in avoiding the dangers arising from parties, formed in ad- 
miration of men. Although the idea of leadership is foreign 
to the principles of a Church, which recognizes in her public 
bodies an entire parity among both ministers and elders, yet 
intellect will always receive homage. There is, perhaps, a 
tendency to honour genius above its real aims or claims; and 
one of the dangers of the Church has always consisted in 
divisions, growing out of the transcendent influence of the 
intellectually gifted. The general sentiment of the Presby- 
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terian church is so thoroughly and eminently conservative, 
that no serious troubles are now apprehended from this 
quarter. Our most influential men fortunately possess, at 
the present time, the confidence of the whole Church; but, 
if we would avoid trouble and live in peace, it is wise not to 
enlist under the banner of men. Whilst “one says, ‘I am 
of Paul, another of Apollos, and another of Cephas,’ is not 
Christ divided ?”’ 

A life of peace may be further manifested in the Church, 
in our personal intercourse with our brethren. Happy is he 
who lives with prayer on his lips and with love in his heart! 
Oh, how lovely is a loving man! Human infirmity often 
sins against fraternal intercourse; sometimes by omission, 
sometimes by commission, sometimes without premeditation, 
sometimes by a form of language which gives rise to an un- 
intended interpretation, and sometimes, alas! by a wilful out- 
break of anger, followed by a sad experience of penitence 
and mourning. 

Fathers and brethren! May the manifestations of peace 
in these and in all other respects, show our prevalent desire 
to serve God in all sincerity, wisdom, and meekness; and 
may the world say of us, with an admiration compelled by 
our peaceful lives, ‘“‘ Behold, how these Christians love one 
another.”’ 

The manifestations of peace in our relations to other 
Churches may be shown in two particulars: by avoiding a 
too ambitious or prominent display of our own denomina- 
tional peculiarities, and by avoiding unnecessary controversy 
_ about the peculiarities of other denominations. 

Presbyterians, so far as I am aware—although being one 
of them, not, therefore, an impartial witness—but so far as 
J am aware, Presbyterians are not specially obnoxious in the 
community, for the exclusiveness of their religious claims. 
They, indeed, love their own Church, as a dutiful child loves 
a precious mother, who has nursed it with tenderness, conse- 
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crated it to God with faith, and trained it up for heaven with 
zeal. But Presbyterians love all other evangelical Churches, 
—all “mothers in Israel,’”’—to whatever tribe in the true 
commonwealth they belong. It is sufficient, and I hope not 
too much, to say, that Presbyterians do not unchurch other 
denominations; that they always recognize as brethren, the 
ministers of other Christian Churches; and that they have 
never exalted either the Lord’s Supper or Baptism into the 
necessary means of true access to God on the part of the peni- 
tent believer. At the same time, it cannot be affirmed that 
Presbyterians are never guilty of pressing some of their de- 
nominational peculiarities too far. Perhaps, at times, we 
may have all transgressed in this particular. At least there 
is danger of it. Let us be on our guard, and not give un- 
necessary offence to other Churches, but endeavour to “ live 
in peace” with all our brethren. 

Another temptation in our relation to other Churches, is 
unnecessary ecclesiastical controversy with them. Let me 
not be misunderstood. There are times and seasons when it 
is the duty of Christians to follow controversy, to resist 
error, to “‘contend earnestly for the faith.’’ Praise be to the 
God of Zion, for the champions whom he raised up in periods 
of danger, to protect our banner upon the ramparts! Yes, 
brethren, there is a time to fight; we have all seen that day, 
and may live to see it again. But there is too much contro- 
versy; there is a time for peace. Although we may not 
agree with the denominational peculiarities of other Churches, 
it becomes us to cultivate their fraternal intercourse. When 
controversy is forced upon us, it, of course, cannot be 
avoided; but we may so live as. to disarm controversy of 
much of its offensive and aggressive power. Above all, our 
Church need not contend with other Churches in regard to 
externals, which do not necessarily involve error of doctrine. 
For example, an Episcopalian may hold to the Apostolic suc- 
cession, as Cranmer did, in a sense that does not exclude the 
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acxnowledgment of the ministry of all evangelical Churches, 
or may defend the rite of Confirmation on grounds perfectly 
consistent with religious toleration. Other points might be 
specified. The principle of peace is, for all Churches to en- 
deavour to hold the peculiarities of their own inalienable lib- 
erty in a way that does not encroach upon the liberty of 
others. It is preposterous for Christians to be always con- 
tending with each other, even although they differ on impor- 
tant doctrines. Not unfrequently, the best policy is to let a 
controversialist alone. The best way to make him a peace- 
ful man, is to let him weary himself with brandishing his 
weapons in the air. As a common thing, it is believed that 
a disposition to controversy is not favourable to the character 
of any Church. The Scriptural rule is, “‘ Let your modera- 
tion be known unto all men.” ‘The nature, obligations, and 
manifestations of peace enforce the wisdom of this Bible re- 
quirement. 

May God give grace to his people to cultivate unanimity 
of Christian feeling. Let us all ‘‘ pray for the peace of Jeru- 
salem.” ‘For my brethren and companions’ sake, I will 
now say, ‘ Peace be with thee.’” 

“Be of one mind; live in peace, and the God of love and 
peace will be with you.” 

III. First Unity, then Peace, then Blessedness. ‘“ The 
God of love and peace shall be with you.” 

What a hopeful indication of the blessings that follow 
unity ‘and peace is found in the very names here claimed for 
God! He is the God of “love and peace.” The character 
of the Head of the Church insures the prosperity of all his 
creatures, who possess the same moral attributes. 

God is the God of “love and peace.’’ Love goes with 
“peace ;” and he is called the God of peace, first, because he 
is the source of all peace. He is the only, the all-sufficient, 
and the inexhaustible source of peace to angels throughout 
the universe, to the saints made perfect in light, and to 
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human beings upon the earth. Secondly, God is the God 
of peace, because he alone secures peace to any of his crea- 
tures. As he is its source, so he is the author of it in others, 
wherever it is found. He originates it in created mind and 
cultivates it, and preserves it as the ‘Prince of peace.’’ 
And thirdly, he is the God of peace, because he takes infinite 
delight in its exhibitions among all who serve him, on earth 
or in heaven. 

‘“¢ And the God of love and peace shall be with you.” 

1. He will bless his Church with the indwelling of his 
Holy Spirit. The Spirit delights to abide with them who 
love one another. ‘The fruit of righteousness is sown in 
peace, of them that make peace.” The cultivation of the 
graces of religion is impeded by divisions, “ for where envy 
and strife is, there is confusion and every evil work.” The 
Spirit has often been grieved away by the absence of love 
among brethren. He has been quenched in the hearts of 
individual believers, in the circle of the household, and in 
the sanctuary of the Most High. Oh, how often have re- 
vivals of religion been hindered or arrested by some rising 
jealousy, or disaffection, or disagreement! How often have 
meetings of Presbyteries, and Synods, and General Assem- 
blies, been deprived of the presence and grace of the Holy 
Spirit, by ill-tempered zeal, and unfraternal conduct! If 
we would enjoy the presence of the God of grace, we must 
“endeavour to keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of 
peace.” ‘Then shall thy light break forth as the morning, 
and thy health shall spring forth speedily.” ‘‘ Moreover, 
the light of the moon shall be as the light of the sun, and 
the light of the sun shall be sevenfold, as the light of seven 
days, in the day that the Lord bindeth up the breach of his 
people, and healeth the stroke of their wound.” 

2. Again, “the God of love and peace will be with you,” 
to enlarge the prosperity of the Church in his providence. 
The Church makes the greatest progress in times of inward 
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peace. When all her members love one another, see eye to 
eye, and work hand to hand; when prayer and supplication 
are united and fervent, when there is no division in doctrine 
or policy, and no alienation among her members, then her 
records show a power of advancement unknown to the evil 
times of discord. It is just twenty years since a number 
of our brethren organized a secession from the General As- 
sembly, on principles deemed by them lawful. Since that 
period the Presbyterian Church (Old School) has enjoyed 
unity and peace, and her prosperity has been wonderful. 
Her 1200 ministers have become 2500; her 110,000 com- 
municants have become 250,000, and her 1600 churches 
have become 3300. The gospel has been preached by her 
in almost every State in the Union. Her domestic mis- 
sionary operations are on a magnificent scale, from north to 
south and from east to west. Her foreign missionary sta- 
tions in India, China, Africa, and among the North Ameri- 
can Indians, show a world-reaching influence of evangelistic 
operations. Her academies, colleges, and theological semi- 
naries everywhere testify to her enlightened zeal for educa- 
tion. Her Publication Board is scattering far and wide 
volumes of truth, for the healing of the nations. God is 
emphatically enlarging her borders and strengthening her 
stakes. With continued unity and peace in our councils, our 
Church, which is the largest national Church in the land, 
will go onward, with increasing prosperity, to win souls to 
Christ, and bring nations to the obedience of the faith. 
“ Rejoice with Jerusalem, and be glad with her, all ye that 
love her; “for thus saith the Lord: Behold, I will extend 
peace to her like a river, and the glory of the Gentiles like 
a flowing stream.” ‘Peace be within thy walls, and pros- 
perity within thy palaces.” 

3. Once more, the God of love and peace will be with 
his loving disciples, to crown them with salvation in his 
glory. “The meek will he beautify with salvation.” The 
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unity and peace of earth shall end in the large rewards of 
heaven. Our blessed Lord, in his last prayer, had in special 
view two things: the unity of his Church in its estate below, 
and its glory in the world above. ‘That they all may be 
one, as thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee, that they 
may also be one in us; that the world may believe that thou 
hast sent me. And the glory which thou gavest me, I have 
given them-; that they may be one, even as we are one... . 
Father, I will that they also, whom thou hast given me, be 
with me where I am, that they may behold my glory, which 
thou hast given me.” 

Thus it is, that unity and peace terminate with Christ’s 
glory, in the bond of everlasting blessedness. 


Fathers and brethren of the General Assembly, I claim 
your indulgence before closing this discourse, whilst I appeal, 
in behalf of unity and peace, in the name of the faithful 
dead in Jesus Christ, who have gone to sleep since our meet- 
ing last year in Lexington. They have done with all the 
labours, strifes, temptations, and cares of earth. They have 
gone up to “‘the General Assembly and Church of the first 
born, whose names are written in heaven.’’ The venerable 
form of father Moody, saint-like and lamb-like, will never 
more bless his brethren among the springs of Pennsylvania. 
Auld, of Florida, gifted in mind and heart, and abundant 
in missionary labours, even to the overburdening of a frail 
frame—his body shall yet be full of vigour, and his crown 
wear the evergreen of heaven. Shannon, of Ohio, earnest 
in life, was no less earnest to depart, and to dwell beside the 
river that makes glad the city of our God. Finley, of Ala- 
bama, logical, candid, open-hearted, was wasted by disease, 
until his noble intellect became impaired; but he recovered 
his reason in the very hour before his final departure, and 
soared away into fulness of light. Edmunds, of New Jersey, 
youthfully energetic, with all the clothing of aged humility, 
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went away in the vigour of years into the land where work 
is no more toil. Dear Daniel Baker, of the Lone Star State, 
with his tongue of truth and heart of flame, shall no more 
preach Jesus on earth, either in the new or in the “ blessed 
old states ;’’ but hundreds of stars shall flash the light of 
Christ’s glory from his crown of rejoicing. Deruelle was 
struck down by the visitation of God, in the woods of North 
Carolina, like a towering pine riven by a thunderbolt. 
Wyly, of Tennessee, was wrapped away from these scenes 
of darkness, in the holy mystery of a sorrowful and un- 
searchable providence. Brown, descended from that noble 
spiritual ancestry of Virginia, which is loftier than the 
boasts of worldly genealogy, has gone to the fellowship of 
“the first-born of every creature.” John C. Young, of 
Kentucky, a prince of Israel in personal presence, character, 
acquirement, position, influence, and usefulness, and whose 
concern for Centre College was like that of Elijah for 
Bethel, has gone upward amid the exclamations, “My 
father, my father, the chariot of Israel and the horsemen 
thereof !”’ 

On Ganges’ banks, ‘‘ where every prospect pleases, and 
only man is vile,” behold a company of beloved missionaries 
awaiting death with meek and undaunted spirit, before the 
double threatenings of Brahma’s vengeance, and the false 
prophet’s curse. ‘The serene dignity of the disciples of the 
Lord in the hour of danger, exacts, as with the authority of 
their King, forbearance from the wonted personal indignities. 
The last prayer is offered from submissive and exultant 
hearts, and incense-like, it is wafted to heaven, whilst the 
dark smoke of murderous musketry palls the dead bodies of 
Freeman, and Campbell, and McMullin, and Johnson. 
Blessed followers of the martyred Stephen! Before ye 
‘< fell asleep,” saw ye not ‘‘the heavens opened, and the Son 
of man standing at the right hand of God?” 

All these ministers of the Church, with a score of others, 
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not less faithful, who have died during the year, and whose 
memorials will survive the scrolling up of time, admonish all 
of us, who remain, of our duty and our doom—of the Divine 
contingencies, which, in another year, may make as strange 
selections of death—unexpected always to the living, but, 
by God’s grace, made welcome to the dying. 

Fathers and brethren! Know we not that these departed 
servants of Christ, could they return to earth, would “seek 
peace and pursue it?’ Oh, how the visions of heaven nur- 
ture unity and love! Soon our own earthly labours will end, 
and we be laid in the grave, with guarded repose, until the 
resurrection. For us, pastoral relations, Church Sessions, 
Presbyteries, Synods, and General Assemblies, will very 
soon beno more. In the name of mortals ready to be trans- 
figured into immortality, in the name of the spirits of just 
men made perfect, in the name of the Mediator of the new 
covenant, the Lord of all, “‘whose blood speaks better things 
than that of Abel,’’ I beseech you to be united in the truth, 
and to love one another. “Be of one mind, live in peace, 
and the God of love and peace shall be with you.” 
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Tun author had frequently been asked to publish these 
Contributions in a volume. 

They appear in the present volume as they were originally 
written for the Presbyterian Magazine, with a very few al- 
terations, chiefly verbal. 

These articles are in reply to an article in the New School. 
Presbyterian Quarterly Review, entitled ‘The Spirit of 
American Presbyterianism.” 
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HISTORICAL CONTRIBUTIONS. 


CHAPTER I. 
CHARACTER AND DOCTRINAL VIEWS OF THE EARLY FATHERS. 


Francis MakeEmIg, the founder of the Presbyterian Church 
in the United. States, prefixed to his famous sermon, for 


which he suffered imprisonment in New York, the words, - 


“Prayers and tears are the arms of the Church.” Our 
brethren of the New School seem just at this time to consider 
controversy an important addition to their Church armour. 
The violent agitation attempted after the great legislative 
acts of 1837 having subsided, and their Church having set- 
tled down into a state of alarming and quiet insecurity, an- 
other effort, equally fruitless, is now being made to regain” 
sympathy and position. First comes a book from the Synod 
of New York and New Jersey, about the division of the 
Church—not a very efficacious performance ;—next comes a 
long article in the Presbyterian Quarterly Review, of con- 
siderable tact and ability; then their religious newspapers 
follow with flourish of trumpets; and finally, a noise is heard 
throughout the camp, like unto the “noise of war.’ 


Thus challenged to defend truth and righteousness, em-~ 


bodied in old fashioned Presbyterianism, we shall not be 
backward to sustain the good cause; and having no unkind 
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feelings towards our brethren personally, least of all towards 
Mr. Wallace, the editor, who is understood to be the author 
of the article in his Review, it shall be our aim to discuss 
the subject in good temper, and to speak “the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth.” 

The writer in the Quarterly Review has a singular bjeble 
Apparently convinced that New School Presbyterianism is a 
laxer system than that commonly supposed to be generated 
by the true spirit of our standards, he desires to prove that 
the founders of our Church in this country entertained 
moderate views of Presbyterianism, and were ready, like the 
London ministers of 1689, to unite with the Independents 
in a sort of compromise scheme. If he can prove this, he 
succeeds in proving that the New School resemble in spirit 
the men of the olden time—which is his chief object. The 
declaration that our brethren are Presbyterians of a laxer 
sort, we will take at their own word. But’ we cannot con- 
sent to involve the founders of our Church in the same con- 
demnation. It will be our aim in this article to expose the 
fallacy of the reviewer’s first position. 

The reviewer admits that “it is known to every one that 
the Rey. Francis Makemie was the father of Presbyterian- 
ism in this country.” This is an important admission. A 
great deal depends upon it. Makemie was undoubtedly the 
great leader of our host. He was the first in the field, 
within our bounds; he was a man of intellect, piety, energy, 
learning, influence, and self-denial; he was instrumental in 
organizing the first Presbytery, and bringing some of its 
members over to this country ; he endured persecution and 
imprisonment in introducing Presbyterianism into New York, 
and has ever been recognized as the champion of our order, 

_who left his mark upon the Church. This is the man whom 
the reviewer overwhelms with “the faint praise” of being a 
loose Presbyterian. 

And how does he prove it? He maintains that Makemie 
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was sent to this country by the “ United Ministers, formerly 
called Presbyterian and Congregational,’ who formed a plan 
of Union in London in 1689 ;* and on the principle of “like 
master like servant,” the inference is that Francis Makemie 
was a moderate, tinkering Presbyterian.t Let us examine 
the four arguments produced by the reviewer to connect Ma- 
kemie with the Comprehensionists of London. 

1. There is a passage in the old Letter book, which refers 
to “the negotiation begun and encouraged by a fund, in the 
time when our worthy friend, Francis Makemie, now deceased, 
was with you, for evangelizing these colonies,’ &c. But 
what does this prove? Simply that Makemie, when in Lon- 
don, in 1704 and 5, was desirous of obtaining funds from the 
wealthy Christians in that metropolis, to assist in evangeliz- 
ing the colonies. The quotation does not imply that Makemie 
was a missionary of the ‘ United Ministers;” nor does it 
show a laxness of Presbyterianism any more than when the 
staunch First Presbyterian Church of New York collected 
funds for their building from the Congregationalists in Bos- 
ton; nor does it show that the London ministers ever sent 
any men over to this country; for the “negotiation was 
begun and encouraged by a fund,” and by nothing else. Al- 
though their plan at one time was to send over two ministers, 
and then two more, it was never executed. It is therefore 
to be noted here that this movement for aid from the London 
ministers proved a failure. The letters, from which the re- 
viewer quotes, amply demonstrate the fact. ‘‘We hope our 
patrons in London,” say the Presbytery, ‘will revive so 
good and important a work, and not let it lie buried under 
the ashes,” &c.{ Again they say, referring to the London 


* This ‘Plan of Union” was undoubtedly one of the chief causes of 
the decline of Presbyterianism in England. See Presbyterian Maga- 
zine, Vol. I. pp. 427, 428. 

+ This argument, by the bye, shows how important it was for our 
Church to withdraw from the Voluntary Socicties. 

{ Records, p. 14 

In? 
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brethren, “ But alas! they drew back their hand, and we have 
reason to lament their deficiency. Had our friends at home. 
been equally watchful and diligent as the Episcopal Society 
in London, our interest in most foreign plantations might 
have carried the balance.”* So it seems that the mongrel 
Union body in London disappointed any expectations they 
had raised. They did little or nothing. Of course the re- 
viewer entirely fails to prove that Makemie was “the agent 
and missionary of the United Presbyterian and Congrega- 
tional brethren in London, in planting the Gospel in 
America.” Indeed it is not known that more than one 
English Presbyterian minister came over to this country dur- 
ing the whole time previous to the formation of the Synod 
in 1717. 

2. The reviewer’s second argument to prove that Makemie 
was sent out as missionary by the London Union is plausible, 
but fallacious to a woful degree. ‘Mr. Makemie,” says he, 
“is first mentioned upon the records of the county Court of 
Accomac, in Virginia, as settling in that county in 1690. 
The Union was formed, as we have seen, in 1689.’’ Quite a 
coincidence indeed! And the inference that brother Wallace 
draws is, that Makemie was sent out the very year after the 
Union was formed. This looks very fair; but like some 
other pleasures, it is, in the language of one of our hymns, 
“false and fair.”’ For what, if we can prove by documents 
that Makemie came over to this country before the London 
Union was formed? Would not such a plea quash the in- 
dictment against the patriarch? Well, in the Massachusetts 
Historical Society’s Library are preserved. two letters from 
Makemie to Increase Mather, of Boston, written from Vir- 
ginia, in 1684 and 5.t So we presume the reviewer will 
give up the point, for facts are stronger than opinions; and 

* Records, p. 18. 


+ These letters were brought to light by the antiquarian researches of 
the Rey. Richard Webster, of Mauch Chunk, Pa., who knows more about 
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as the Greeks say, even the gods cannot alter facts. There 
is evidence in these letters that Makemie had been then some 
time in the country. He must have emigrated as early as 
1682. Application was made to Lagan Presbytery in Ire- 
land, in December 1680, for a minister to come to the colo- 
nies, by ‘‘ Col. Stevens, in Maryland beside Virginia.’’ Ma- 
kemie was licensed in 1681, and ordained soon after, with a 
view to his coming over to America. So much for argument 
No. 2, and the London Union Missionary. It is Dr. Hill’s 
baseless fabric of an inference. 

3. The reviewer’s third argument, which rests on a state- 
ment in Dr. Miller’s life of Dr. Rodgers, of course falls to 
the ground; the date of Makemie’s arrival in this country 
not being known in Dr. Miller’s day. Our Church history 
has been little understood. Even Dr. Hill, who writes a his- 
tory, [?] confesses that in 1831 he had not even heard of 
Makemie in Virginia. 

4, The remaining argument is, like the others, scarcely a 
shadow. Makemie’s will, published by Mr. Spence, and re- 
published by Dr. Hill, has a clause of affectionate remem- 
brance for the Rev. Jedidiah Andrews, which the reviewer 
italicises with perfect delight. It is as follows: ‘And the 
rest of my library of books of all sorts, I give and bequeath 
to Mr. Jedidiah Andrews, minister of Philadelphia, except- 
ing my law books; and after his decease or removal from 
Philadelphia, I give and bequeath the said library to such 
minister, or ministers, as shall succeed him in that place and 
office, and to such only as shall be of the Presbyterian or In- 
dependent persuasion, and none else.” We ask the reader 
whether this testimony of affection proves either that Ma- 
kemie was sent out by the London Union, or that he had 
ceased to estimate the difference between Presbyterianism 
the details of ancient Presbyterian history than any man who has lived 


in this century. The letters are reprinted in the Presbyterian Maga- . 
zine for 1852, pp. 217, 218 
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and Independency.* We think we can produce something 
in another part of his will, much more to the purpose, in 
showing Makemie’s spirit, viz: ‘‘I empower my executrix to 
make over and alienate that lot on which the meeting-house 
is built, in as ample a manner, and to all intents and pur- 
poses, as shall be required, for the ends and uses of a Pres- 
byterian congregation, as if I were personally present, and 
to their successors for ever, and none else but to such of 
the same persuasion in matters of religion.” Here the true 
Presbyterianism of the venerable man of God appears in his 
dying testimony. His bookst he could leave with Presby- 
terians or Independents; they would no doubt be of great 
use to the latter, if ultimately reverting to them; but that 
-¢neeting-house must belong to the Old School, and to nobody 
else. And it is with us “unto this day!” 

All Makemie’s writings show him to have been a thorough 
Presbyterian. Not a tincture of Pelagianism, or of its ‘ sub- 
stance of doctrine,’’ entered into the religious experience of 
the father of our Church. On the doctrines of original sin, 
election, atonement, the imputed righteousness of Christ, the 
work of the Spirit, he agreed with the Westminster stan- 
dards, as interpreted by the legal Church of the succession. 
When Lord Cornbury, after arresting him, upbraided him 
with the words, ‘“ You shall not spread your pernicious doc- 
trines here,’’ he boldly replied, ina manner worthy of a Cov- 
enanter: ‘As to our doctrines, my lord, we have our Con- 
fession of Faith, which is known to the Christian world; and 

* The most that can be made out of this clause is that Makemie was 
doubtful whether that Church would, in the end, be Presbyterian or In- 
dependent. The first church of Philadelphia was founded some years 
after the churches on the Peninsula, and was composed of Presbyterians 
and Independents. It however joined the Presbytery. 

+ We regret to learn that no traces of these old books are to be found 
in the library of the First Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia. 

{ For a specimen of Makemie’s orthodoxy, see an extract from his fa- 


’ mous New York sermon, in the Presbyterian Magazine, Vol. II., pp. 
7-12. 
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I challenge all the clergy of York to show us any false or 
pernicious doctrines therein.”’ 

Let it be further remembered in proof of Makemie’s de- 
cided Presbyterianism, that he was born, nurtured, and or- 
dained in ‘times which “‘tried the souls” of Presbyterians. 
His birth was, probably, shortly before the accession of 
Charles II., during whose reign prelatic persecutions troubled 
the kingdom. Mr. Drummond, of Ramelton, who was Ma- 
kemie’s minister, and who afterwards introduced him to the 
Presbytery, was confined in prison for six years. The Scotch 
Irish Presbyterians were subjected to severe trials. John 
Brown, of Wamphray, the celebrated John Livingston, and 
many others who took refuge in Ireland for a time, were 
soon obliged to fly to foreign parts. Lagan Presbytery, in 
the very year of Makemie’s ordination, provoked the fury 
of the government by appointing a fast, and setting forth the 
reasons of it; and four of the principal members of the Pres- 
bytery were imprisoned for eight months. It is not likely 
that a Presbyterian of the Scotch stock, entering the min- 
istry of his church in the midst of persecutions, which were 
endured for conscience sake, would be a man of compromise 
in his ecclesiastical principles. 

Is the reader satisfied as to the type of Mr. Makemie’s 
Presbyterianism? Who can doubt? Born and brought up 
in Ireland, among the descendants of old Scotia; ordained 
in the troublous times of prelatic persecutions; of uncom- 
promising orthodoxy in doctrine, according to the straitest 
sect; of undaunted zeal and energy in prosecuting evangel- 
istic efforts; co-operating with others, where principle was 
not required to be surrendered; an enemy to Popery and all 
forms of error; boldly defending his religious system and 
his conduct, face to face, before royal governors; living for 
the souls of men, and dying with a solemn declaration of at- 
tachment to his mother Kirk—certainly we do not wish the 
father of the faithful in this country to have been any other 
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man, or any other sort of a man, than Francis Makemie. 
Hx uno disce omnes. 

John Hampton and George McNish were two other mem- 
bers of the original Presbytery, who came from the North 
of Ireland, and who accompanied Makemie to this country 
in the summer of 1705. It is not to be supposed that a 
man of Makemie’s principles would bring out, as asso- 
ciates, men of different views from his own. These men 
had no connection whatever with the London ministers. 
They are called, in the Maryland Court records, Mr. Ma- 
kemie’s “ assistants,’ because they came to assist him in 
his labours, he being well known in the country, and being 
the principal in all the transactions. Hampton and McNish 
were Makemie’s intimate friends, and were thorough, ortho- 
dox Presbyterians. Little is known of Samuel Davis, who 
lived on the Peninsula before the church in Philadelphia was 
formed; but, from testimony whichwill be presently given, 
[ Anderson’s, | it is pretty certain that he was a Scotchman 
or Irishman. John Wilson* and Nathaniel Taylor were also 
either of Scotch or of Irish extraction; probably Scotch. 
The former was located at New Castle, and the latter at Marl- 
boro’, on the Patuxent, where there was a settlement of 
Scotchmen, who emigrated from Fifeshire, about 1690. The 
other member of the Presbytery of Philadelphia, at its for- 
mation, was Jedidiah Andrews. He was born in Massachu- 
setts; and although educated an Independent, he had the 
good sense and policy to unite’ with the Scotch and Irish 
ministers in forming the Presbytery. Mr. Andrews was an 
influential minister, was orthodox in doctrine; and at the 
division of the Church remained on the Old Side. John 
Boyd, who was ordained the year the Presbytery was formed, 
was from the north of Ireland, and another of the protegés 
of Makemie. 


* Mr. Wilson was appointed to write a letter about Mr. Coldin in 
Scotland, as though he was acquainted abroad. 
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Thus we find that out of eight members of the original 
Presbytery, only one was an Independent, and he an Old 
Sider ! 

The Synod was formed in 1716, and met for the first time 
“in the following year. The number of ministers had now 
increased to seventeen ; but in the good providence of God, 
Old School Presbyterianism maintained its full and unim- 
paired ascendency. The reviewer, with a horror of the in- 
fluence of the land of John Knox, exultingly declares that 
he can find little in the records of the first ten years about 
Scotland. He admits, however, that Makemie and Wilson 
each wrote a letter, by order of Presbytery, to Scotland, 
about sending out a minister, and that the Presbytery also 
wrote to the Synod of Glasgow for aid in means and in men, 
to evangelize the Colonies. The reviewer then gives a list 
of the ministers up to the formation of the Synod, and flat- 
ters himself with the ungracious, certainly the unhistorical 
inference that the Scotch had very little influence in the first 
Presbytery. How surprised he will be, when he reads the 
following extract of a letter from the Rev. James Anderson, 
[whom he calls an ‘Irishman, probably !’’] The letter was 
written from New Castle in 1716, the year before the meet- 
ing of the Synod, and was addressed to the Rev. Dr. Stir- 
ling, Principal of the University of Glasgow, who proved 
himself a strong friend of our Church.* 


“When I came from Seotland, perhaps you may remember 
I was ordained (worthless as I was, and yet am) to the 
sacred office of the ministry, with a view of coming to Vir- 
ginia, where I in the good providence of God arrived; but 


* This letter was obtained through the influence of the Rev. John. 
Forsyth, D. D., now Professor in the Theological Seminary of the Asso- 
ciate Reformed Presbyterian Church, Newburgh, N. Y. It was copied 
from the original in the Wodrow Library, Edinburgh; and may be seen 
at length in the Presbyterian Magazine, Vol. I., p. 278. 
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meeting with unaccountable disappointments there, after half 
a year’s stay, I came over to these parts, where I understood 
there were some ministers of my persuasion, and have ever 
since remained in this place. In this country there are, 
since I came here, settled three other Presbyterian ministers, 
two of which are from your city of Glasgow. There are in 
all, of ministers who meet in a Presbytery once a year, some- 
times in Philadelphia, sometimes here in New Castle, seven- 
teen, and two probationers from the north of Ireland, whom 
we have under trial for ordination; twelve of which have had 
the most and best of their education at your famous univer- 
sity of Glasgow. We are mostly but young, raw hands; yet 
glory to our God! he magnifies and perfects his strength in our 
weakness, and makes it evident that he can work wonders of 
grace, by poor means and insignificant instruments. 

‘“« As to our proceedings in matters of public worship and 
discipline, we make it our business to follow the Directory 
of the Church of Scotland, which (as well we may) we own 
as our Mother Church.” 


After reading this extract, it is difficult to understand 
what the reviewer means, when he says of the mother Pres- 
bytery, that ‘its connection with Scotland was slight and 
incidental.” We should call it strong and fundamental. 
With ten or twelve of its members educated at Glasgow Uni- 
versity, and several others probably at other Scottish Uni- 
versities, we could hardly ask for a greater predominance of 
the orthodox, Scotch Westminsterian element. 

On looking at the Records for 1716, the date of Ander- 
son’s letter, we find that the number of ministers was 17, 
just as he states it. The ministers originally from New 
England were at that time three, viz., Andrews, Morgan, 
and Pumry; and these were orthodox and pretty fair Pres- 
byterians, considering how hard it is to modify the Inde- 
pendent spirit. At any rate, the Scotch and Irish evidently 
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had it all their own way, a “slight and incidental’ necessity 
growing out of their overpowering numbers and thorough 
Presbyterian character. 

Only one other statement of the reviewer will be now no- 
ticed. He says that the Presbytery ‘‘ was a Union body, 
and never even adopted a Confession of Faith.” That it 
was a Union body in the sense of its being principally com- 
posed of Presbyterians from different parts of Ireland and 
Scotland, we think has been quite clearly proved. As to the 
adoption of a Confession of Faith, we have three remarks 
to make. First, it is by no means certain that a declaration 
of doctrine was not contained in the original record book. 
The first leaf is unfortunately lost. Nothing could have 
been more natural than for such men as Makemie and his 
associates to commence their operations, as an ecclesiastical 
body, with the adoption of some Form of belief and of dis- 
cipline. In the second place, if no constitution or organic 
principles of Government were formally adopted, it is cer- 
tain that Presbyterianism was practically owned, set forth, 
and carried out in the very letter of the name, and in the 
very doing of the thing. See how the mutilated records of 
1706 begin. 


“ De regimine ecclesice, which being heard was approved 
and sustained. He gave in also his thesis. ; 

Mr. John Boyd performed the other parts of his trials, 
viz., preached a popular sermon on John i. 12; defended his 
thesis ; gave satisfaction as to his skill in language, and an- 
swered to extemporary questions; and all which were ap- 
proved of and sustained.” 


What Presbyterian does not recognize in-these records the 
very Shibboleth of Westminsterianism? The form and lan- 
guage are not less Scotch and Presbyterian than Rouse’s 


version of the Psalms. No Ephraimite could escape detec- 
19 
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tion at those passages of Jordan. It so happens that the 
records show a Scotch obstinacy in little things, which 
clearly proves that the men of that day had no intention of 
ever being rationally quoted as New School, or Compromise 
Presbyterians. One of the first overtures of the mother 
Presbytery required every minister to “‘read and comment 
upon a chapter of the Bible every Lord’s day’’*—the com- 
ment doubtless to be “as discretion and circumstances of the 
time, place, &c., will admit.’’ This, it will be remembered, 
is a custom of the old country, and is derived from “the 
Book.’’ On the other hand, in New England this custom 
has never prevailed... Did the Presbytery then compromise 
the matter with Jedidiah Andrews, who was the only Inde- 
pendent in the body? No. ‘They insist that Jedidiah shall 
come up to the old Scotch mark; and order him, as clerk of 
the Presbytery, to record as follows: ‘It is farther recom- 
mended to Mr. Andrews to take into his serious considera- 
tion of reading a chapter and making a comment on the 
same!’’+ Does not this “slight and incidental” record 
prove a strong and fundamental connection with ‘“ Scot- 
land,” and with the ecclesiastical usages of the dear old 
Kirk ?’’¢ 

If our space admitted, we might quote largely from the 
Records, to show that the men, whose acts are recorded, 
were Westminster Presbyterians. The clear inference is, 
that in doctrine they agreed with the same standards from 
which they derived their views of Church government. If 


* Records, p. 8. + Ibid. p. 9. 

{ Our Scotch and Irish brethren, it must be confessed, went to work 
very emphatically with Jedidiah Andrews. But that is the way with 
Old School Presbyterians. And in the case in hand, it proved a wise 
way. ‘The pastor of the First Presbyterian Church of Philadelphia was 
drilled into a very respectable Presbyterian. Although, in writing to 
his Independent friends in Massachusetts, Mr. Andrews complained a 
little of his stiff Irish and Scotch brethren, (see Dr. Hill’s History,) yet 
he adhered to the Old Side. Actions speak louder than words. 
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they were so great sticklers for Presbyterian forms and 
usages, what other standard of doctrine were they likely to 
adopt than the Confession of Faith? We are certain that 
Francis Makemie, the father of the Presbytery, adopted it 
with all his heart; for in his interview with Lord Cornbury, 
who accused him of holding “pernicious doctrines,” he re- 
plied, “As to doctrines, my lord, we have our Confession of 
Faith, which is known to the whole Christian world.” This 
emphatic declaration was made the year after the Presbytery 
was formed. Whoever believes that the mother Presbytery 
did not practically, if not by vote, adopt the Confession of 
Faith and the Presbyterian Form of Government accompa- 
nying it, must have a “slight and incidental connection 
with” New School Presbyterianism. 

Our third remark about the adoption of a Confession of 
Faith is, that when the time came for the Synod to act in 
this matter, they did not hesitate where to go to get one. 
They did not go to the London ministers [!] for a compre- 
hension scheme, but they went directly to the old Kirk, and 
unanimously adopted the’ standards of the Presbyterian 
Church, framed by the Westminster Assembly. 

And yet, notwithstanding the proofs of the stiff ortho- 
doxy, and thorough Presbyterian usages, which distinguished 
the fathers of the olden time, they are now held up to the 
world as “Union men,”’ who cared so little for Presbyterian- 
ism that “they never even adopted a Confession of Faith!” 
We hesitate not to say that there never lived more staunch 
Old School Presbyterians than those who were our Church 
leaders in America. 

Here we pause forthe present. Weshall continue these re- 
marks hereafter, until we have thoroughly exposed the main 
fallacies of the reviewer, who, with all his honesty and ability, 
has been writing very much in the dark. We donot envy him 
the task of lowering the fathers down to Union men and 
compromisers. We hope so desperate an undertaking will 
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never be renewed. Far distant be the day when any other 
attempt shall be made to whitewash the ark of our ecclesi- 
astical covenant, and to make dim the fine gold of our can- 
dlestick! Having driven the reviewer out of his first and 
chosen stronghold, we shall meet him again on the broad 
plains of the Adopting and Re-union Acts, and then follow 
him up to the glorious mountain passes of the Exscinding 
Acts of 1837. Truth can give no quarter. Magna est 
veritas, et preevalebit. 
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CHAPTER. BI. 


PRINCIPLES OF SUBSCRIPTION TO THE CONFESSION OF FAITH, 
ADOPTED BY THE SYNOD IN 1729. 


Iy the last chapter it was proved that the founders of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States, who were of 
Scotch and Irish origin, with a single exception, were old 
fashioned Westminsterians, and no compromisers. We now 
proceed to examine the principles of subscription to the 
Confession of Faith, adopted by the Synod in 1729. Our 
friend and brother of the Quarterly Review endeavours to 
maintain that some liberality and latitudinarianism were 
tolerated on that memorable occasion. His object appears 
to be to vindicate the New School method of subscribing for 
“substance of doctrine.”’ We shall show that this modern 
idea was not then hatched from the cockatrice’s egg. 

First, however, let us see what light contemporary history 
sheds upon the mode of subscribing the Confession of Faith. 
In regard to the Scotch Church, which Dr. Hill and the re- 
viewer contemplate with frigid alienation, there is no question 
that its ministers were accustomed to subscribe without any 
qualification. Hence the terrible aversion on the part of 
some brethren to the mother of us all. Hence the terms 
“sour Scotch orthodoxy,’ “stiff Scotch Presbyterianism,”’ 
“narrow prejudices,” “antiquated notions,” “foreign ele- 
ment,” &c.; all of which terms just mean that the Scotch 
honestly subscribed to the Confession of Faith, and believed 
in original sin, definite atonement, imputed righteousness, 
sovereign election, &e. There was no quibbling among the 
descendants of John Knox. 

19° * 
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The practice in the Irish Church, from whence many of 
the ministers came, previous to the year of the Adopting 
Act, was almost identically the same. The earliest manu- 
seript records of the Synod of Ulster (formed in 1642) ex- 
tend back only to 1697; all records of an anterior date 
having been lost. The first distinctive reference to the 
primitive doctrines of the Synod occurs in June, 1698, in 
these words: “It was overtured that young men, when 
licensed to preach, be obliged to subscribe the Confession of 
Faith, in all the articles thereof; which overture, amongst 
others, being read and considered by the brethren, was 
unanimously approven.”” In June, 1706, about the time of 
the formation of the Philadelphia Presbytery, ‘all the Pres- 
byteries were asked if they required their licensed and or- 
dained to subscribe the Confession of Faith, composed at 
Westminster, to be the confession of their faith. It was an- 
swered in the affirmative.’’ These extracts from the records 
of the Synod of Ulster, exhibit clearly what was the Irish 
estimate of the Presbyterian standards. The ministers in 
both the Scotch and Irish Churches were trained to a sincere 
attachment to the Westminster Confession; and neither they 
nor their descendants were the men to quibble about the 
mode of subscribing that great ecclesiastical document. 

The American Synod soon found it necessary to adopt a 
Confession of Faith. Although they had all along adhered 
to Presbyterianism in its name, doctrines, worship, govern- _ 
ment, and discipline, yet the growth ‘and circumstances of 
the Church required a formal and authoritative adoption of 
public standards. The principal cause which hastened this 
consummation, was the lax Socinian and Arminian views 
which began to gain currency in the old country,* and to be 


* The Antrim Presbytery was excluded from the Synod of Ulster, in 
1726, for its Socinian tendencies; and the famous debate about creeds in 
Salter’s Hall, London, which developed the same tendencies, occurred a 
few years before, in 1719. 
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embraced by some of the foreign ministers emigrating to 
America. The historical period was one of doctrinal defal- 
cation. It was highly important, therefore, for the Ameri- 
can Presbyterian Church to arm its ramparts against foreign 
or American intruders, who at this crisis might steal into its 
citadel. 

An unexpected difficulty, rather apparent than real, how- 
ever, arose. The large majority of the Synod were thorough 
Presbyterians by birth and education; but a considerable 
number of New England ministers had come into our bounds 
who had not been accustomed to the strictness of Presbyte- 
rian subscription, and to the usages of the Presbyterian 
“‘book.’’ Among these ministers were some of the most in- 
fluential in the Synod; but as the New England divines were 
Calvinists, the obstacles in the way of adopting our standards 
were not insurmountable. A few, as President Dickinson, 
were opposed at first to having any creed at all. Of the 
committee of six, who brought in the famous Adopting Over- 
ture, three were the leading men on the Congregational side, 
viz., Andrews, Dickinson, and Pierson. The overture, in- 
troduced under such auspices, was somewhat peculiar, but 
was acquiesced in by the strictest sect of the body, as a 
measure not at all inconsistent with the aim of securing 
union in orthodoxy. It gave to every man a fair test of his 
doctrinal opinions, and allowed him to state his scruples. 
The overture is as follows :— 

“‘ Although the Synod do not claim or pretend to any au- 
thority of imposing our faith upon other men’s consciences, 
but do profess our just dissatisfaction with, and abhorrence 
of, such impositions, and do utterly disclaim all legislative 
power and authority in the Church, being willing to receive 
one another as Christ has received us, to the glory of God, 
we admit to fellowship in sacred ordinances all such as we 
have grounds to believe Christ will at last admit to the king- 
dom of heaven, yet we are undoubtedly obliged to take care 
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that the faith once delivered to the saints be kept pure and 
uncorrupt among us, and so handed down to our posterity ; 
and do therefore agree that all the ministers of this Synod, 
or that shall hereafter be admitted into this Synod, shall de- 
clare their agreement in, and approbation of, the Confession 
of Faith, with the Larger and Shorter Catechisms of the 
Assembly of Divines at Westminster, as being in all the es- 
sential and necessary articles, good forms of sound words 
and systems of Christian doctrine; and do also adopt the said 
Confessions and. Catechisms as the Confession of our Faith. 
And we do also agree, that all the Presbyteries within our 
bounds shall always take care not to admit any candidate for 
the ministry into the exercise of the sacred function, but 
what declares his agreement in opinion with all the essential 
and necessary articles of said Confession, either by subscrib- 
ing the said Confession of Faith and Catechisms, or by a 
verbal declaration of their assent thereto, as such minister 
or candidate shall think best. And in case any minister of 
this Synod, or any candidate for the ministry, shall have any 
scruple with respect to any article or articles of said Con- 
fession or Catechisms, he shall at the time of his making 
said declaration declare his sentiments to the Presbytery or 
Synod, who shall, notwithstanding, admit him to the exercise 
of the ministry within our bounds, and to ministerial com- 
munion, if the Synod or Presbytery shall judge his scruple 
or mistake to be only about articles not essential and neces- 
sary in doctrine, worship, or government. But if the Synod 
or Presbytery shall judge such ministers or candidates erro- 
neous in essential and necessary articles of faith, the Synod 
or Presbytery shall declare them incapable of communion 
with them. And the Synod do solemnly agree, that none 
of us will traduce or use any opprobrious terms of those that 
differ from us in these extra-essential and not necessary 
points of doctrine, but treat them with the same friendship, 
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kindness, and brotherly love, as if they had not differed from 
us in such sentiments.” 

The peculiarity of this overture was in its insisting upon 
“essential and necessary” articles, and in allowing all to 
declare their “ scruples,” subject to the decision of the ma- 
jority. Now if it can be shown that scruples, adverse to 
any of the commonly received doctrines of the Westminster 
Confession, were tolerated by the majority, then we admit 
that the original principles of subscription were as lax as 
those of some of the New School Presbyteries are now. But 
what was the fact? Let the Adopting Act itself testify. It 
is as follows: 


“In the afternoon, all the ministers of this Synod now 
present, except one that declared himself not prepared, viz: 
[here follow the names] after proposing all the scruples that 
any of them had to make against any articles and expres- 
sions in the Confession of Faith and Larger and Shorter Cat- 
echisms of the Assembly of Divines at Westminster, have 
unanimously agreed in the solution of those scruples, and in 
declaring the said Confession and Catechisms to be the con- 
fession of their faith, excepting only some clauses in the 
twentieth and twenty-third chapters, concerning which clauses 
the Synod do unanimously declare, that they do not receive 
those articles in any such sense as to suppose the civil magi- 
strate hath a controlling power over Synods with respect to 
the exercise of their ministerial authority, or power to per- 
secute any for their religion, or in any sense contrary to the 
Protestant succession to the throne of Great Britain. 

“The Synod observing that unanimity, peace, and unity, 
which appeared in all their consultations and determinations 
relating to the affair of the Confession, did unanimously 
agree in giving thanks to God in solemn prayer and praises.” 


The very fact that the strict Scotch Presbyterians pa- 
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tiently heard all the scruples that any one could suggest, was 
an evidence of their own tolerant and Christian spirit ; 
whilst the unanimity on the final vote shows that the scruples 
were all satisfactorily settled, and that, after the siftings 
which the New Englanders received from the stiff Scotians, 
there was an entire harmony of doctrinal sentiment in the 
Synod. There was no subscribing for “substance of doc- 
trine,’’ or for shadow of truth, in those days. Every minis- 
ter was required to come up to the mark, like an honest 
man, state his scruples, and submit to the decision of his 
brethren. No one denied original sin under the covert of a 
philosophical speculation, or disowned imputed righteousness, 
or treated the Calvinistic scheme of the atonement as an ab- 
surdity. Whatever scruples were at first entertained by any 
were relieved; and the Synod unanimously adopted the Con- 
fession of Faith and the Catechisms as the doctrinal stand- 
ards of the Presbyterian Church in the United States. No 
wonder that they offered thanksgiving to God. Their unan- 
imity contrasted wonderfully with the agitations about doc- 
trine which prevailed in later years, in the Synod of Phila- 
delphia and in the General Assembly. There was no New - 
Schoolism in 1729—no rejection of the commonly received 
interpretation of the doctrines of the Reformation. 

But, say our brethren, the old adopting overture admitted 
scruples! True, it admitted the statement of them, but it 
did not endorse them, right or wrong. The Old School Pres- 
byteries, at the present time, will allow any minister, before 
his ordination, to specify any scruples he may entertain 
about our doctrines; but if his doubts amount to a denial 
of original sin, or any “essential or necessary article’’ of the 
Confession of Faith, our Presbyteries have no scruple about 
rejecting him. ‘They follow in the steps of the fathers, who 
received the Westminster Confession ‘as their confession.” 

We now proceed to the historical illustration more at large 
of the fact that the fathers of the Presbyterian Church 
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adopted precisely the same principles in subscribing the Con- 
fession of Faith which now prevail among Old School Pres- 
byterians. In other words, they adopted the Confession out 
and out, except the articles about the civil magistrate, which 
we also reject. 

1. The first proof of the cordial adoption of the entire 
Confession by the Synod is the Adopting Act itself. The 
preliminary, or adopting overture, which was fashioned to 
give scope to the utterance and solution of scruples, if taken 
by itself, has a compromising aspect. But it must be ex- 
plained by the Adopting Act itself, which expressly states 
that “after proposing all the scruples that any of them had 
against any articles or expressions in the Confession of Faith, 
&ec., they have unanimously agreed in the solution of those 
scruples, and in declaring the said Confession and Catechisms 
to be the confession of their faith,” &. “And the Synod 
did unanimously agree to give thanks to God in solemn 
prayer and praise.” If the “stiff Scotch” were so pleased 
with the result as thus to thank God for the issue, can it be 
believed that there were any doctrine-diluters, or standard- 
lowerers, in the body? Practically the first subscription was 
a thoroughly Scotch and Irish one. President Dickinson, 
who, on account of his anti-creed notions, probably gave 
more trouble than any one in these preliminary acts, is well 
known to have been as intense a Calvinist as any of his day.* 

2. Another proof of the Old-Schoolism of the fathers in 
their doctrinal belief and mode of subscription, is the inter- 
‘pretation put upon the Adopting Act by the succeeding 
Synod of 1730. ‘The preliminary overture, as has been ad- 
mitted, was liable to a doubtful interpretation, and brother 
Wallace, with no ordinary tact, has framed a plausible and 
well reasoned argument upon it. The adopting overture im- 
mediately created dissatisfaction with some members of the 

* See Dickinson on the Five Points of Calvinism, republished by the 
Presbyterian Board of Publication. 
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Church who were not present at the Synod, and who did not 
understand the practical working of the measure. The Sy- 
nod, therefore, in 1730, protested against the notion that 
they were favouring any looseness of admission into their 
body. The following is the action of the Synod: “ Whereas 
some persons have been dissatisfied at the manner of wording 
our last year’s agreement about the Confession, &c.; sup- 
posing some expressions not sufficiently obligatory upon _in- 
trants; overtured, that the Synod do now declare, that they 
understand these clauses that respect the admission of in- 
trants or candidates in such a sense as to oblige. them to re- 
ceive and adopt the Confession and Catechisms at their ad- 
mission, in the same manner and as fully as the members of 
the Synod did that were then present. Which overture was 
unanimously agreed to by the Synod.” 

The Scotch and Irish formed the large majority in the 
Synod; and they declare that all new candidates must adopt 
the Confession and Catechisms, ‘“‘in the same manner and 
as fully” as they did themselves the last year. This inter- 
pretation was unanimous on the part of the Synod; all the 
members who were present the former year (except six) be- 
ing present this year. It must be borne in mind, that the 
Synod was called upon to give an interpretation that would 
satisfy the complainants, who were of the stricter sort, and 
this they did in the very terms of the Adopting Act. 

3. Another link in the chain of evidence is the still 
stronger declaration of the Synod in 1736. The preliminary 
overture of 1729 was still misunderstood by many Presbyte- 
rians, as was quite natural; especially as the adopting overture 
had been printed and circulated, unaccompanied by the 
Adopting Act. The Synod, therefore, once more and for 
ever, settled all doubts by a full and explicit declaration. 

The following is the action: “An overture of the com- 
mittee upon the supplication of the people of Paxton -and 
Derry, was brought in and is as followeth. That the Synod 
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do declare, that inasmuch as we understand that many per- 
sons of our persuasion, both more lately and formerly, have 
been offended with some expressions or distinctions in the 
first or preliminary act of our Synod, contained in the 
printed paper, relating to our receiving or adopting the 
Westminster Confession and Catechisms, Xc.: That in order 
to remove said offence, and all jealousies that have arisen or 
may arise in any of our people’s minds, on occasion of said 
distinctions and expressions, the Synod doth declare, that 
the Synod have adopted and still do adhere to the Westmin- 
ster Confession, Catechisms, and Directory, without the least 
variation or alteration, and without any regard to said dis- 
tinctions. And we do further declare, that this was our 
meaning and true intent in our first adopting of said Confes- 
sion, as may particularly appear by our Adopting Act, which 
is as followeth: All the ministers of the Synod now present 
(which were eighteen in number, except one that declared 
himself not prepared,) after proposing all the scruples any 
of them had to make against any articles and expressions in 
the Confession of Faith, and Larger and Shorter Catachisms 
of the Assembly of Divines at Westminster, have unani- 
mously agreed in the solution of these scruples, and in de- 
claring the said Confession and Catechisms to be the confes- 
sion of their faith, except only some clauses in the twentieth 
and twenty-third chapters. 

‘«‘ And we do hope and desire, that this our Synodical de- 
claration and explication may satisfy all our people, as to 
our firm attachment to our good old received doctrines con- 
tained in said confession, without the least variation or alter- 
ation, and that they will lay aside their jealousies that have 
been entertained through occasion of the above hinted ex- 
pressions and declarations as groundless. This overture ap- 
proved, nemine contradicente.” 

The reviewer attempts to evade the force of this “ per- 
pendicular”’ and crushing declaration in three ways. First, 

20 ~ 
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he says, it is directly contrary to the Adopting Act. Indeed! 
How happens it, then, that a majority of the survivors of 
the Synod of 1729, who were present in 1736, appeal to this 
very Adopting Act as proof that they received the Confes- 
sion of Faith “without the least variation or alteration ?” 
Did they perjure themselves and falsify the Record? Such 
is the alternative. For they ‘declare that this [receiving 
the Confession without the least variation or alteration] was 
our meaning and true intent in our first adopting of said _ 
Confession, as may particularly appear by the Adopting Act, 
_ which is as followeth,”’ &. Now is it likely that the re- 
viewer in 1853, understands the true intent of the Adopting 
Act-of 1729, as well as the Synod of 1736? Is it to be 
conceived that the Synod would make a mistake on so funda- 
mental a topic as the subscription to their doctrinal belief? 
No. Although the adopting overture was liable to be mis- 
understood, the Adopting Act. was in its ¢psissima verba a 
plain agreement with the entire Confession of Faith, and 
with its “‘ good old received doctrines.”” So declared the 
Synod. 

‘“‘ But,”’ says the reviewer in the second place, “the New 
Side were nearly all absent.”’ Still, according to his own list, 
the ministers in the Synod of 1736 stood thirteen on the Old 
Side to seven on the New Side. And yet the declaration 
was adopted unanimously! Well might the reviewer solilo- 
quize: ‘‘Oh, seven sleepers, to unite thus with the sour, 
stiff Scotch in declaring that the true intent of the Adopting 
Act was to receive the Confession of Faith ‘without the least 
variation and alteration!’ How have ye puzzled us New 
School Presbyterians of 1853 in attempting to evade the 
force of your unlucky Synodical admission!” What adds 
to the dilemma of the reviewer’s evasion is that Jedidiah 
Andrews, the original Independent and co-equal with Ma- 
kemie, was one of the seven present; as was also Wm. Ten- 
nent, of famous Log College memory. The most remarkable 
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thing in the reviewer’s comment upon this part of the sub- 
ject, is the attempt to throw a garment, Shem-like, over the 
nakedness of all the seven progenitors who were caught nap- 
ping, by declaring that “they made no opposition, and thus 
tried to satisfy the Old Side.” Verily, did they give up 
their principles to satisfy men, and old Scotch party-men, at 
this “crisis period?’ If so, they were hardly crisis-men. 
But the fact is that there was no crisis at all. They were 
only repeating what had been done in 1729. Nothing can 

. break the force of the unanimous declaration of the Synod, 
in which the New Side formed one-third of the ministers. 
The blow is “perpendicular” as a plummet, and Andrews 
and Tennent united in striking it. 

In the third place, the reviewer tries to impair the force 
of the Declaratory Act of 1736, by maintaining that the 
Act of that year was forced upon the Synod by the Scotch 
and Irish, who began to preponderate in the Church. ‘The 
Scotch and Irish people,’ says he, ‘“‘ began to come over in 
greater numbers every year, and brought with them rigid 
views, which they began to press upon the Synod.” But 
this beginning began, as we have shown, as far back as 1730, 
when the Synod passed their first Act, explaining the Adopt- 
ing Act. The idea of a Scotch invasion into the Presbyte- 
rian Church is as great a solecism as an invasion of Congre- 
gationalists into Connecticut, or as the Dutch keeping pos- 
session of Holland. The Scotch and Irish were the founders 
of the Presbyterian Church, and the dreadful Scoto-Hiber- 
nian irruption of 1780-36 only brought over “more of the 
same sort’’ of men who had emigrated thirty years before. 
Besides, according to the reviewer’s own showing, in his note 
on p. 495, the preponderance began to be on the New Side, 
after the Adopting Act. For he classifies the new-comers 
among the ministers from 1729 to 1736 as eleven on the Old 
Side, and fifteen on the New! So that in getting out of the 
mud, he gets into the mire. One thing is certain; notwith- 
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standing the increase of the Scotch and Irish on the one 
hand, and of New England emigrants on the other, the 
Synod of 1736 re-affirmed, more stringently than ever, their 
hearty adoption of the Confession of Faith; and in that 
body Old Side and New Side unanimously declared, that the 
practice was to take the “‘good old received doctrines,” 
‘“‘ without the least variation or alteration.” This Synodical 
declaration is no doubt a perfect paradox to those who prefer 
dreams to sensible realities. 

4, That the old method of subscription was no receding 
from old principles, is further proved by contemporary au- 
thorities, ecclesiastical and private. Dr. Hodge, in his 
“ Constitutional History of the Presbyterian Church,” has 
adduced, with great research, many proofs from the records 
of Presbyteries and distinguished men. We shall content 
ourselves with quoting from two authorities, one ecclesias- 
tical and one private. The first authority is the excluded 
Presbytery of New Brunswick. Gilbert Tennent, the ac- 
knowledged leader of the New Side, was a member of the 
New Brunswick Presbytery, and was present when the follow- 
ing minute was adopted: ‘“ Forasmuch as the ministers who 
have protested against our being of their communion, do at 
least insinuate false reflections against us, endeavouring to 
make people suspect that we are receding from Presbyterian 
principles; for the satisfaction of such people as may be 
stumbled by such false assertions, we think it fit unanimously 
to declare, that we do adhere as closely and fully to the 
Westminster Confession of Faith, Catechism, and Directory, 
as ever the Synod of Philadelphia in any of their publie acts 
and agreements about them.”* The reader will perceive 
the emphasis of this testimony, as it covers the whole ground 
gone over by the Synod in all, any, and every one of their 
_ public acts and declarations. The public Act and agreement 


* A true extract from MSS. Records, now before us, p. 24.—Ep. 
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of 17386 is here fully endorsed, ‘“‘ without the least variation 
or alteration.” 

The other authority [ex wno, &c.] is Samuel Blair, one of 
the distinguished ministers of the age.* He was a mem- 
ber of the New Side Newcastle Presbytery. He says, in 
reply to Alexander Craighead, ‘‘ There neyer was any scruple 
that ever I heard of, made by any member of the Synod 
about any part of the Confession of Faith, but only about 
some particular clauses in the 20th and 23d chapters, [about 

‘the civil magistrate, ] and those clauses were excepted against, 

in the Synod’s Act receiving the Confession of Faith, only 
in such sense, which, for my part, I believe the reverend 
composers never intended in them, but which might notwith- 
standing be readily put upon them.’’+ It is impossible to 
read testimonies of this decisive character, without the con- 
viction, that the doctrinal belief and the mode of subscrip- 
tion in vogue at that day were as thorough as at the present 
time in the Old School Presbyterian Church. 

The reviewer brings two objections to invalidate these con- 
temporary authorities, which it is but fair to notice. In the 
first place, he refers to a clause in the famous protestation, 
made by various members of the Synod in 1741, which de 
mands that every person should subscribe the Confession 
“according to our last explication of the Adopting Act.” 
This demand he considers a violation of the compromise. 
But we have shown that the New Side as well as the Old 


*The Rey. Samuel Blair was a ‘‘ Log College” student, the founder 
of the famous academy at New Londonderry, now Fagg’s Manor, and 
the first ‘‘settled minister” of that Church. The first very special out 
pouring of the Spirit, during the great revival in Pennsylvania, occurred 
in this church, in the spring of 1740. Mr. Blair’s writings indicate 
Westminsterian Calvinism ‘‘ without the least variation or alteration.” 

+ This remarkable declaration of Mr. Blair seems to prove that the 
only scruples, so far as he had heard, that had ever been made against 
the Confession of Faith, even in the Synod of 1729, were in reference to 
the power of the civil magistrate. 

20 * 
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Side voted for “the last explication” of 1736; and that the 
New Brunswick Presbytery, which withdrew in 1741, de- 
clared that they adhered to the Confession “as closely and 
fully as ever did the Synod in any of their public acts and 
agreements.”’ Moreover, there never was any compromise 
to violate. The protestation refers to the “last explication,” 
not because it was in conflict with the others, but because it 
was the most definite; the others having been misunderstood 
by some of the phégie.* 

The other objection to the contemporary evidence is that 
the Synod of New York, at their organization in 1745, 
adopted the standards “‘in such manner as was agreed unto 
by the Synod of Philadelphia in the year 1729.” This of- 
ficial declaration was right and proper, as it organized the 
Synod of New York on precisely the same basis as the Synod 
of Philadelphia had been organized. It does not prove the 
slightest variation of doctrine, or of subscription, as the 
whole preceding discussion has aimed at demonstrating. The 
New Side men of that day were Calvinists of the straitest 
sect. The writings of Dickinson, Gilbert Tennent, and 
Samuel Davies contain the pith and marrow of Old School 
divinity. 

The New York Synod, shortly after their organization, 
defined their position as follows: ‘‘ We do hereby declare 
and testify our constitution, order, and discipline, to be in 
harmony with the established Church of Scotland. The 
Westminster Confession, Catechisms, and Directory, adopted 
by them, are in like manner adopted by us.” It would 
puzzle a Kentucky Presbyterian, or even a Philadelphia ex- 

* The reviewer, referring to ‘‘the last explication” in the protestation, 
says that ‘‘on this declaration, inter alia, the New Side formed the Synod 
of New York, because the compromise was violated, the Adopting Act 
repudiated, and another Presbyterianism introduced.” p. 497. Greater 
historic inaccuracy, we say it not invidiously, could not well be crowded 


into the same space. This has already been proved incidentally, and will 
be proved “inter alia” more at large in a future number. 
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seindist of 1837, to “frame to pronounce it more right” than 
did our New Side brethren. So in a letter to the General 
Assembly of Scotland, written in 1754, the N. Y. Synod 
say ‘“‘that they conform to the constitution of the Church 
of Scotland, and have adopted her standards of doctrine, — 
worship, and discipline.’”’ This is just what an Act and 
Testimony man would have said. 

5. Another proof of the orthodoxy and soundness of sub- 
scription, which prevailed in the olden time, is to be found 
in the re-union Act of 1758. In this year the two Synods 
came together, and again gave a statement of their doctrinal 
views. In the introduction to the re-union Act, they state: 
“Since both Synods continue to profess the same principles 
of faith, and adhere to the same form of worship, govern- 
ment, and discipline, there is the greater reason to endeavour 
to compromise their former differences.” The following two 
articles are to the same purpose: 


“JT. Both Synods having always approved and received 
the Westminster Confession of Faith, and Larger and Shorter 
Catechisms, as an orthodox and excellent system of Chris- 
tian doctrine, founded on the word of God, we do still receive 
the same as the confession of our faith, and also adhere to the 
plan of worship, government, and discipline, contained in the 
Westminster Directory, strictly enjoining it on all our mem- 
bers and probationers for the ministry, that they preach and 
teach according to the form of sound words in said Confes- 
sion and Catechisms, and avoid and oppose all errors contrary 
thereto.” 

“VI. That no Presbytery shall license or ordain to the 
work of the ministry any candidate, until he give them com- 
petent satisfaction as to his learning, and experimental ac- 
quaintance with religion, and skill in divinity and cases of 
conscience; and declare his acceptance of the Westminster 
Confession and Catechisms as the confession of his faith, and 
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promise subjection to the Presbyterian plan of government 
in the Westminster Directory.” 


Surely nothing could be more satisfactory than such Ar- 
ticles, even to the stiff Old Siders, who, in all the negotia- 
tions, persisted to the last in an out-and-out declaration of 
their Westminsterianism. They said, ‘We only adopt and 
desire to adhere to our standards, as we agreed when for- 
merly united in one body, we adopt no other.” And the 
New Side adopted no other. The two parties came together 
with the same unanimity that characterized the original 
Synod in 1729, when all scruples were solved. 

6. Once more. At the time of the organization of the 
General Assembly, in 1789, the ‘Book’? underwent a 
thorough scrutiny. In the parts relating to government and 
discipline a number of minor alterations were made. But the 
following emphatic clause occurs in the form of ordination 
for the ministry: ‘Do you sincerely receive and adopt the 
Confession of Faith of this Church, as containing the system 
of doctrine taught in the holy Scriptures?” There is no 
room for quibbling here. The theory of receiving it for 
“‘substance of doctrine’ has no loop hole into which to 
twist its tortuous body. Sincerity is here made an indis- 
pensable qualification; and sincerity in the sight of God 
means a great deal. The Westminster Confession is an elab- 
orate, carefully drawn exhibition of scriptural truth; it 
differs from a general creed, and was intended ins its details 
to be the test of specific doctrines, and of shades of doc- 
trine. It was never designed to give scope to “the idiosyn- 
crasies of varying minds,” but to unite a particular class of 
minds in the firm bond of a sublime and identical faith. 
Hence to “receive and adopt it sincerely” is inconsistent 
with denying original sin, imputed righteousness, definite 
atonement, &c. 

In short, the idea of a cordial adoption of, and subscrip- 
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tion to, the Confession of Faith prevails throughout all the 
public Acts of the Presbyterian Church. In 1729 there was 
a unanimous agreement in the solution of all scruples; in 
1736 the good old received doctrines were subscribed “ with- 
out the least variation or alteration ;’’ in 1758, in the terms 
of the re-union Act, all the ministers were “strictly en- 
joined” to preach and teach “according to the form of sound 
words in said Confession and Catechisms ;” and in 1788, all 
ministers are required “sincerely to receive and adopt the 
Confession of the Faith of this Church.” 

Having demonstrated, as we believe, to the satisfaction of 
impartial persons, that no laxness of doctrinal subscription 
was ever tolerated in the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States, we leave to our friend and brother, the reviewer, all 
the enjoyment that can be derived from his having under- 
taken to prove the contrary. 

In our next we shall say something about legislative power, 
and the schism of 1741. 
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CHAPTER III. 
LEGISLATIVE POWER, AND THE SCHISM oF 1741-45. 


WE proceed to follow the reviewer’s track, without walk- 
ing in his footsteps; and shall now make some remarks upon 
Legislative power and the Schism of 1741. 

The power of making rules and executing measures for 
the general welfare of the churches within the limits of the 
Constitution, has always been a characteristic of Presbyte- 
rian Judicatories, as distinguished from the advisory coun- 
cils of Congregationalism. The reviewer, in a late Quar- 
terly, however, picks up a phrase from our Records, and en- 
deavours to mould it into an argument to prove that all 
kinds of legislative power are unlawful in the Church. His 
aim is to anticipate a decision respecting the late exscinding 
Acts of the Assembly of 1837, by making his readers believe 
that the original Adopting Act renounced the legislative 
power necessarily implied in those measures. We shall use 
his own argument against him, with an advantage from which 
he cannot recover, when we come to speak of the Plan of 
Union. At present a brief explanation is all that is needed 
in reference to the language of the Adopting Act.* 


*« Although the Synod do not claim or pretend to any authority of 
imposing our faith upon other men’s consciences, but do profess our just 
dissatisfaction with, and abhorrence of, such impositsons, and do utterly 
disclaim all legislative power and authority in the Church, being willing 
to receive one another as Christ has received us to the glory of God, and 
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=> 


What is the meaning of the words, all ‘legislative power 
in the Church?” The object of the Synod, the connection 
of the words, and the exceptions actually made to the power 
of the civil magistrate, clearly show that the Synod intended 
by this phrase to disclaim, in the most unequivocal manner, 
the right of binding the conscience, or of enforcing uni- 
formity by civil penalties. The object of the Synod was to 
adopt a confession to serve as a bond of voluntary com- 
munion; and in forming it, they renounced all idea of com- 
pulsion. But although they thus disown a resort to civil or 
ecclesiastical penalties, they maintain, “ yet we are undoubt- 
edly obliged to take care that the faith once delivered to the 
saints, be kept pure and uncorrupt among us, and so handed 
down to posterity. And do therefore agree that all the 
ministers of this Synod, &., shall declare their agreement 
in, and approbation of, the Confession of Faith,’’ &. No- 
thing can be plainer than that the Synod did not allude to 
the law-making power which constitutionally belongs to all 
Presbyterian bodies, but to such power only as conflicts with 
the rights of conscience, or which relies upon civil compul- 
sion. ‘Their acts interpret their meaning. When the Synod 
came to adopt the Confession of Faith, they expressly ex- 
cepted ‘the clauses in the twentieth and twenty-third chap- 
ters,” and thereby denied ‘authority to the civil magistrate” 
to control religious opinions, or “to persecute any for their 
religion.”’* This was their interpretation of “legislative 


admit to fellowship in sacred ordinances, all such as we have grounds to 
believe Christ will at last admit to the kingdom of heaven; yet we are 
undoubtedly obliged to take care that the faith once delivered to the 
saints be kept pure and uncorrupt among us, and so handed down to our 
posterity; and do therefore agree that all the ministers of this Synod, 
or that shall hereafter be admitted into this Synod, shall declare their 
agreement in, and approbation of, the Confession of Faith, with the 
Larger and Shorter Catechisms,” &c., &c. [See Adopting Overture at 
large, in chapter II.] 
2 * Quoted in full in chapter IT. 
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authority,” and the reviewer has utterly failed to pervert its 
application. In attempting to hit the Assembly of 1837 
over the heads of the Synod of 1729, he has not only drawn 
a “long bow,” and a bow “‘at a venture,” but a bow without 
any arrow in it. At the proper time we shall say something 
more about the “legislative power,” unintentionally and un- 
lawfully used in corrupting Presbyterianism through the 
‘Plan of Union” of 1801. 


THE SCHISM oF 1741. 


The Schism of 1741 constitutes a crisis in the history of 
the Presbyterian Church. The general causes and the im- 
mediate occasion which led to it, claim a notice in this his- 
torical discussion. 

The reviewer attempts to connect the schism with the fa- 
mous explication about “the good old received doctrines,”’ 
which the Synod made in 1786. He says that ‘on this de- 
claration inter alia the New Side formed the Synod of New 
York, because the compromise was violated, the Adopting 
Act repudiated, and another Presbyterianism introduced.”’ 
Now the schism had about as much to do with the explica- 
tion of 1736, as the London Union had in sending over Ma- 
kemie to this country; and how “ incidental’ that connec- 
tion was, our friend has found out before this time, but too 
late, unfortunately, to save his argument. Notwithstanding 
one or two expressions in the Records, which will receive a 
consistent explanation, there is no proof that what are-com- 
monly called doctrinal differences about the Confession of 
Faith had anything to do with the schism; for the Tennents, 
and alt the New Side who were present in 1736, voted for 
the very explication by which, in the reviewer’s language, . 
“the Adopting Act was repudiated, and another Presbyteri- 
anism introduced!” Really, can anything be more ludicrous 
than to suppose that the New Side voted for the Old Side 
revolutionary measures? Were the New School, in later 
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years, ever caught “inter alia’ voting for the Act and Tes- 
timony? The New Brunswick Presbytery, who originated 
the schism, unanimously declared, “‘ we do adhere as closely 
and fully to the Westminster Confession of Faith, Cate- 
chisms, and Directory, as ever the Synod of Philadelphia 
in any of their public acts and agreements about them.” 
The New Side Synod was not formed till 1745, or four years 
after the schism of the New Brunswick Presbytery; and, 
during all this time, whilst many negotiations were going on 
between the two parties, nothing is said about the Adopting 
Act, or differences of doctrine, or the violation of the com- 
promise. On the contrary, when the two Synods came to- 
gether again in 1758, the preamble states: “Since both 
Synods continue to profess the same principles of faith, and 
adhere to the same form of worship, government, and disci- 
pline, [no complaint of ‘another Presbyterianism,”] there is 
the greater reason to endeavour to compromise their former 
differences.”’ Evidently, then, ‘their former differences” 
were not differences about the Confession of Faith, or about 
the unanimous explication of it in 1736. 

The causes which led to the schism were “nter alia” the 
following :— 

1. The intrusion of the New Side into-vacant congrega- 
tions of other Presbyteries, and also into the bounds of 
regularly settled congregations, not only without authority, 
but in spite of remonstrance. The Synod first noticed this 
irregularity in 1737, and took action against it, but their 
action was unheeded by the New Side, who conducted, in 
some respects, with great rashness and insubordination. 

2. The Synod felt that there was danger of lowering the 
standard of education for the ministry, and therefore en- 
acted that candidates, before they were received by the Pres- 
byteries, should, in default of having a college diploma, pass 
an examination before the Synod, or its committee. This 


was a reasonable requirement, and was not contrary to the 
a 


= 
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Book ; but the New Side disregarded it, and licensed a can- 
didate a few months after, without subjecting him to the 
Synodical examination required.* 

3. The disorders attending the revival had a strong influ- 
ence in fomenting alienations among the brethren. The New 
Side abused the Old Side as “‘ unregenerate,”’ ‘ Pharisees,” 
‘“‘hypocrites,” &c., whilst the Old Side complained, not with- 
out grounds, of the extravagance, fanaticism, and dangerous 
tendencies of the excitement. The different views enter- 
tained of the revival, were in fact the main origin of all the 
other differences. 

These causes combined to array the two parties against 
each other in the Synod. An allusion is indeed occasionally 
made in the Records to a difference in doctrines; but the 
doctrines referred to were not about “essential and necessary 
articles,’ but chiefly about other points, such as conviction, 
assurance, and a call to the ministry, in regard to which the 
difference was temporary rather than permanent. The best 
proof, perhaps, that we can adduce to show that the schism 
did not grow out of doctrinal diversities, is the declaration 
of Gilbert Tennent himself, the master spirit of the whole 
movement. He says that “though they differed from the 
[Old Side] protesting brethren in sentiments. in respect to 
some Acts or Canons, ‘yet they designed no separation from 
them on that account.’’+ Again he says: “That which in 
our opinion gave rise to the present controversy, was their 
framing two Acts or Canons some years past, the one re- 
specting the admission of candidates to the ministry, the 
other against itinerary preaching.’’{ 

The authors of the Refutation of Gilbert Tennent’s Re- 


* In their reply to Gilbert Tenncnt’s remarks on the Protest, the Old 


~~Splgunention by name three persons, whom the New Brunswick Presby- 


tery had Jjcensed without sufficient literary qualifications, viz. : William 
Bowland, Clarles Tennent, and Alexander Craighead. 
+ Quoted in Tefutation, p. 35. { Ibid. p. 47. 
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marks, think that Mr. Tennent ought to go farther back to 
explain the rise of the controversy, even to the causes which 
rendered necessary those Acts and Canons. They say: “We 
judge that we very justly ascribe our divisions and distrac- 
tions to the unwearied, unscriptural, antipresbyterial, and un- 
charitable divisive practices of our separated brethren.”’* 
With these statements the reader may decide whether the 
true causes of the schism of 1741 had any connection with 
the “ explication of 1736.” The reviewer must have studied 
our church history at a new school, where the ancient records 
are placed ‘inter alia’’ among optional studies, and thus by 
him passed over. 

Let us now consider the circumstances attending the schism 
of 1741. 

The Synod of Philadelphia met in 1741, under circum- 
stances of no ordinary excitement. All the efforts at com- 
promise having failed, and the Tennent party having by their 
preaching, their printed sermons, and their general “ divi- 
sive practices,” inflamed anew all the elements of discord, a 
large portion of the Synod felt the necessity of energetic 
measures. Accordingly, on the fifth day of the session, a 
strong, able, and in some respects objectionable, Protest was 
read in the Synod.t ‘There was a profound silence while 
it was reading.” { Gilbert Tennent, Samuel Blair, and their 
adherents, listened with solemn attention and surprise to this 
emphatic declaration against their doings; and it was mani- 
fest to them and to all, that a crisis was at hand. The pro- 
testing party, firm in the time of trial, and sensible of their 
responsibility to God and man, sat confronting their brethren 
and awaiting the issue; whilst the few Moderates who were 
present, looked upon the scene with sorrow, dissatisfaction, 


* Refutation, p. 46. 

+ This important document may be seen in full in the Records, pp. 
155-8. 

{ Refutation, &c., p. 145. 
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and alarm. Among these latter was the Moderator, the ven- 
erable Jedidiah Andrews. 

After the reading of the Protest, it was placed upon the 
table for signature.* Robert Cross, of Philadelphia, had 
first signed it; and as other ministers and elders approached 
the table, tokens of disturbance began to be manifested. 
Among the cries from the New Side that met the ear, were 
the harsh invectives that the Protesters ‘‘ were solemnly pro- 
testing gross lies before Almighty God, and the Elders were 
subscribing what they had never heard nor considered.” + It 
was evident that the Protest was not about to accomplish its 
object, of securing a retraction from the Brunswick party, 
and of removing the causes of difference in the Synod. 

Twenty persons had now signed their names to the docu- 
ment, twelve ministers and eight elders. There was a short 
pause. No one else came forward to the table. As yet only 
a minority of the Synod had attached their names to the 
document. The New Side, by an aggressive movement which 
overreached itself then, and often since then, took advantage 
of this position of things, and insisted that they themselves, 
with the Moderates, were the Synod, and that the Protesters, be- 
ing a minority, ought to withdraw. It may be here remarked 
that there were present at the meeting of the Synod, 44 mem- 
bers; the Protesters being twenty ; the Moderates about 8; and 
the remainder of the New Brunswick party. The following 
is the official record of what took place at this juncture. 


“Upon this [reading of Protest] it was canvassed by the 
former protesting brethren [the New Brunswick party] 
whether they or we were to be looked upon as the Synod. 
We maintained that they had no right to sit, whether they 
were the major or the minor number. Then they motioned 

* How many had signed it before does not appear. Some certainly 


signed it in the house. 
7 Refutation, p. 184. 
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that we should examine this point, and that the major num- 
ber was the Synod. They were found to be the minor party, 
and upon this they withdrew. After this the Synod pro- 
ceeded to business.” 


It will be seen that the New Side, encouraged by the fact 
that all of the Old Side would not sign the Protest, inferred 
that such would unite against the Protesters, and thus cast 
out the latter. In this they were disappointed. The coun- 
ting of the roll was the signal of increased disturbance. 
“When the Brunswick party were counting the roll to cast 
out the Protesters, we heard the gallery ring to cast them 
out; which showed the eagerness of their adherents to have 
a breach.”* Among the most active in counting the roll 
was Mr. Blair. ‘Mr. Blair insisted that the Protesters were 
the dissatisfied party, and that they were the Synod; taking 
it for granted that all that had not signed the Protest would 
join with them, and that these protesting brethren should 
withdraw; in this he was supported by the party, and for 
this end they counted the roll to try if they had the major- 
ity.t This ‘“‘counting the roll’? was undoubtedly attended 
with confusion. It is clear that no direct vote was taken; 
but each one’s opinion was canvassed in public conversation. 
“Mr. Andrews openly declared he would not join them.’’f 
During all this time the disturbance was on the increase; 
business: was suspended; the Moderator left the chair,§ and 
the scene of confusion became a reproach to the Synod. 

Finally, the venerable Moderator commanded silence, and, 
probably with the hope of restoring order, and reminding 
members of their responsibility, he called upon the Synod to 
unite with him in prayer. It was at this moment that the 


* Refutation, p. 145. + Do. p. 134. t Do. p. 143, 

2 ‘Is it not evident, that these things so far confused us, that the mod- 
erator could not keep his place, and the Synod carry on business, till the 
coast was clear?” Do. p. 145. 

Q1 * 
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New Brunswick party determined to withdraw, and a “ dis- 
orderly crowd thronged out at their heels from every part 
of the house.”* In the language of Gilbert Tennent, “We 
stayed till the Moderator commanded silence.”” To which the 
authors of the Refutation reply: ‘“ Are they so well pleased 
with noise and debates that silence works such strange things 
on them? Or did prayer scare them away from the Synod 
now, more than at other times? No; it was their disap- 
pointment in counting the roll, and the coldness of the non- 
protesting brethren on whom they had so much dependence 
to help them make a majority, and not the Moderator’s 
commanding silence, nor yet his prayers, that made them 
withdraw from the Synod.” 

The New Brunswick party thus withdrew from the Synod; 
and although the separation was without a formal vote, there 
can be no doubt that there was a severe pressure of public 
opinion against them. So much so, that when they were 
once out, they could not come in again. It was in this sense 
that, in the subsequent records of fhe Synod, these brethren 
are called the “ejected members,” “cast out,’ &. The 
reviewer talks a great deal about “ excision,’ but no direct 
vote was taken. ‘This is certain; first, because the records 
of Synod, made at the time, do not allude to any vote. 
There was a “ canvassing”’ to find how members stood, and 
when the Brunswick party were found to be the “minor 
party,” then they ‘“withdrew.’’ Secondly, a majority could 
not have been obtained in the Synod to expel these 
members. The Protesters could only muster twenty votes ; 
and the moderate men were opposed to the extravagance of 
both sides, and equally unwilling to go out with the Bruns- 
wick party, or to force them out. A majority of the whole 
was twenty-three; and the Moderates held the balance of 
power.{ The Protesters were so near a majority, and the 


* Refutation, p. 145. + Do. p. 144. 
} The four ministers were Andrews, Gillespie, Elmer and McHenry. An- 
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moderate men were so utterly opposed to uniting with the 
Brunswick party, that the latter no doubt felt that the Synod 
were not in sympathy with them, and so withdrew. Thirdly, 
the statements of both parties, so far as we have been able 
to consult them, are best understood on the supposition that 
no direct vote was taken. The protestation, published im- 
mediately after the adjournment of the Synod,* says; “ But 
some of the members, who did not sign this protest, soon 
convinced them that they would not be of their party ; and 
upon this they thought it expedient to withdraw.’ Gilbert 
Tennent, in denying the former part of the statement, ad- 
mits the latter: ‘‘ Some of the protesting brethren convinced 
us of no such thing, neither was anything like this the occa- 
sion of our withdrawing; we stayed till the Moderator com- 
manded silence.”’+ Fourthly, the subsequent records of both 
Synods expressly disclaim the idea of the adoption of the 
protest as a Synodical act. The Synod of Philadelphia, in 
arranging the terms of re-union in 1756, declare: “Ina 
Synodical capacity, at your desire, we declare and do assure 
you, that we neither adopted, nor do adopt, said protestation 
as a term of ministerial communion ; it was never mentioned 
to any of our members as a term of communion more than 
any of the other protestations delivered into our Synod on 
occasion of these differences.’”’{ Again; article, No. IV. 
of the Re-union Acts, adopted by both Synods, states as 


drews and Elmer had been Congregationalists. All four of these gentlemen 
remained on the Old Side, although Elmer united with Dickinson in the pro- 
test of 1742. 

* Published by B. Franklin, Philadelphia, 1741. It has a brief historical 
preface of some interest. This work is in the Philadelphia Library. 

+ We regret that we have been unable to obtain a copy of Gilbert Tennent’s 
Remarks on the Protest. The only copy known to Dr. Hodge when he 
wrote his history, was in the American Antiquarian Library, Worcester, 
Mass.; but on writing to the librarian he informs us that it was mislaid. 
{Since the publication of these ‘‘ Contributions” a copy has been placed in the 
Library of the “ Presbyterian Historical Society.” ] 

t Records, p. 221 
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follows: ‘As the protestation, entered in the Synod of 
Philadelphia in 1741, has been apprehended to have been 
approved and received as an act of said Synod, and on that 
account was judged a sufficient obstacle to a union, the said 
Synod declare, that they never judicially adopted the said 
protestation, nor do account it a Synodical Act, but that it 
is to be considered the act of those only who subscribed it.” 
When we can thus nullify the reviewer’s statements by an 
appeal to the Records, does he still think that the Old School 
had these Records published “‘in an evil hour to them- 
selves ?”” 

Thus was consummated the first schism in the Presbyterian 
Church. The New York Presbytery, who had favoured the 
Old Side in the original disputes with the Tennents about 
the two Synodical Acts, were dissatisfied with the refusal of 
the Synod to re-admit the Brunswick party. For, as we in- 
timated, the Protesters, having once got rid of the latter, 
were unwilling to risk any more intercourse with them. The 
New York brethren, however, did not unite to form the New 
York Synod, until all the guaranties demanded by the Old 
Side with respect to intrusions, denunciations, insufficient 
qualifications for the ministry, &c., had been granted by the 
New.* Nor did they separate on any other point than the 
continued exclusion of the Brunswick party from the Synod. 
In their first protest to the Synod, quoted at large by the 
reviewer, they do not say one word “inter alia’ about a dif- 
ference of doctrine, which the reviewer unwittingly makes 
the formation of the Synod to turn upon. Nor did the New 
York brethren separate in the hurry, or in the spirit, implied 
in the reviewer's statements. They waited four years, and 
finally, in the language of the Records, “propose to the 
Synod that it be mutually agreed that they be allowed, with 
the consent of this body, to erect another Synod, under the 


*Sce the Overture of N. Y. Presbytery, on p. 165 of Records, and articles 
of Re-union, p. 287. 
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name of the Synod of New York. This they desire to do 
with the consent of this body, that they may not be thought 
to set up and act in opposition,” &¢.* The Synod of Phila- 
delphia fraternally acquiesced in the arrangement, and say : 
“Though we judge they have no just ground to withdraw 
from us, yet seeing they propose to erect themselves into a 
Synod at New York, and now desire to do this in the most 
friendly manner possible, we declare, if they or any of them 
do so, we shall endeavour to maintain charitable and Chris- 
tian affection toward them, and show the same upon all oc- 
casions by such correspondence and fellowship, as we shall 
think duty, and consistent with a good conscience.” 

At the risk of a little repetition, we are now prepared to 
sum up the peculiar errors of the reviewer on the part of our 
history under consideration. 

1. The famous Protest which the reviewer regards as sub- 
verting the Constitution, was never adopted by the Synod at 
all! It was a private act of those who signed it, just like 
the protestations of previous years, made by the New Side 
against the Synodical Acts. 

2. The reviewer talks largely about the “‘ exscinding act” 
of 1741. “We will now show,” says he, with italics and 
capitals, “that the New Brunswick brethren, or New Side, 
were EXSCINDED,” &c.{ This is not the first time that the 
performance has come short of the “show” of the promise. 
The New Side ‘“‘ withdrew” in the heat of an angry contro- 
versy, but were never exscinded by any vote of the Synod. 
Having voluntarily withdrawn, and separated themselves 
from their brethren, they found—as the voluntary separatists 
of 1838 have done—that it was no easy matter to get back. 


* Records, p. 179. Very different language this, from that of the New 
School Assembly of 1838. The action of Dickinson and the New York 
Presbytery was not ‘precisely the same,” by a great deal, as that of the New 
School Assembly of 38. 

+ Records, p. 286. { Review, p. 500, inter alia. 
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The New Side of 1741, like the fragment of the New School 
of 1838, were never exscinded. Both felt that by the force 
of circumstances it was advisable to “withdraw ;” and having 
chosen to withdraw, neither the New Side of 1741, nor the 
New School of 1838, had any right to claim their seats again 
in 1742 and 1839. There was no authoritative “exscind- 
ing’’ in either of these cases; the withdrawal “in an evil hour 
to themselves” was voluntary, and was one that forfeited 
their rights. 

3. The reviewer throws all the blame of the schism on the 
Old Side; but the facts of the case show that the causes of 
the schism, as well as the immediate occasion of it, were 
prominently the result of New Side “ divisive practices’ and 
schemes. The Old Side showed a disposition to compromise; 
they even repealed one of the obnoxious acts, and offered 
substitutes for the other; they also proposed an arbitration 
of the differences ; but all.overtures for peace, though headed 
by Dickinson himself, were not only rejected by the New 
Side, but the aggravating conduct of the latter grew worse — 
and worse.* When matters came before the Synod of 1741, 
it was the New Side who “ motioned that we should examine 
that point [of numbers], and that the major number was the 
Synod.” We admit that the protestation, and the conduct 
of those who presented it, was not of a conciliatory kind, at 
the final crisis, and that it contained objectionable matter ; 
but the greatest part of the agitation is referable to the New 
Side, and their adherents. The New Side, in the Synod of 
1741, first tried to eject the Protesters, but got finally “dis- 
owned” themselves—exactly like the sympathizing Synods 
of 1838, who expected to turn out the Old School, but who 
found themselves in the ‘“‘ wide, wide world,” outside of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States of America. 


* Reference is here made to the famous Nottingham Sermon, preached 
by Gilbert Tennent, in 1740, and to the agitations in New Castle and 
other Presbyteries. 
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4. Another error into which our friend and brother has 
fallen, is in supposing that the controversy was one in which 
Scotch Presbyterianism was arrayed against American Pres- 
byterianism, and foreigners against the New Englanders and 
others. It so happens that the New Brunswick party were 
made up entirely of the Scotch and Irish; and that the New 
Englanders, including Andrews, Dickinson, Pemberton, and 
Pierson, were in favour of the previous Synodical acts. No 
diversion occurred in behalf of the New Side, until the Old 
Side refused to admit the Tennent party into the Synod, 
after they had “‘ withdrawn’ in 1741. The contest, up to 
that period, had been principally one in which the Scotch 
and Irish took part against each other. After that period, 
the New York Presbytery, including a number of the New 
Englanders, sympathized with the New Side. 

5. Dickinson and the New Englanders referred to, did not 
unite with the New Side in forming the Synod of New York, 
until the New Brunswick party consented to abandon the main 
points which had caused the disturbance in the old Synod; 
admitting that the majority of the Synod had a right to make 
Acts and Canons; that no minister should “ propagate scan- 
dal’ against another; and that no “factious, separating 
practices, or principles’’ should be encouraged. In the mean 
time, the formation of a new Synod became an object of ec- 
clesiastical convenience, as well as of personal preference. An 
increase of ministers was coming in from New England, and 
more good could be done by uniting with the New Brunswick 
party in the organization of a new Synod, than by keeping 
them in an ejected state by themselves. The Synod was 
formed, not in the tumultuous manner of the New School 
Assembly of 1838, but with the consent of the old Synod. 
Never was there a greater historical blunder than in compar- 
ing Dickinson and the New York Presbytery with the disor- 
derly and rampant body, which adjourned to the first Pres- 
byterian Church in 1838. The Synod of New York was or- 
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ganized after permission was courteously asked of and granted 
by the Synod of Philadelphia. There was no mock election 
of a new Moderator, no assumption of the title of the old 
body, no precipitate retreat, no offence against ecclesiastical 
law and order, &c. The New York Synod was organized 
on true principles of Presbyterianism, and maintained a 
friendly correspondence with the Synod of Philadelphia from 
the beginning. 

6. Finally, we see in a new light the utter absurdity of the 
reviewer’s chief position, that the explication of 1736 was 
the main cause of the schism. We must be permitted to no- 
tice again this subject. ‘‘ On this declaration,” we quote him 
again, “‘¢nter alia the New Side formed the Synod of New 
York, because the compromise was violated, the Adopting 
Act repudiated, and another Presbyterianism introduced.” 
Probably a large portion of readers would hardly infer that 
the Synod of New York was not formed until nine years 
after, the explication was passed. But in order to bury again, 
beyond the power of resurrectionists to disturb it, this rash 
historical assertion, we have reserved for this place a decla- 
ration of Gilbert Tennent, solid as monumental granite, and 
solemn as a spectre. Instead of referring the schism to the 
declaration of 1736, or to any substantial differences in doc- 
trine, he says: ‘‘ The substance of the points in dispute was 
freely acknowledged by reverend brethren on both sides 
of the question, viz., the nature and necessity of conversion, 
as held forth in the Scriptures and in our Confession of 
Faith; and the nature and necessity of Church discipline 
(in all essentials), as represented in the holy Scriptures, and 
in our Directory ; so that the controversy, in my apprehen- 
sion, turns entirely upon circumstantials.”* Alas! for the 
reviewer and the declaration of 1736! Again, Gilbert Ten- 
nent asks, ‘“‘What order and government were opposed in 
the late time of contention among us? Was it the necessity 


* Trenicum ; preface, p. 5, 
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of order and government in the Church of Christ in general ? 
No. Was it the nature of the government which the Scrip- 
tures express! No. Was it the plan of government which 
is expressed in our Directory agreeable to the Scriptures ? 
No. What was then the core of the controversy? Why, 
some circumstantials in government; in other words, some 
rules and acts of discipline formed by the majority, and reck- 
oned prudential and expedient by them, but, on the contrary, 
prejudicial and sinful by the minor party.”* So the core 
of the controversy was “‘ some rules and acts of discipline,” 
and not that orthodox declaration of 1736. 

The reader must be satisfied that the reviewer is in the 
wrong. We have other instances of equally glaring histori- 
cal inaccuracy to expose. If ‘two wrongs can never make 
a right,’’ on what principle does our friend and brother inno- 
cently accumulate so many ? 


[Noricz.—The reviewer complains that we took no notice of a retrac- 
tion of one of his errors about Makemie, which retraction was published 
in the Christian Observer. He will no doubt accept as an apology, the 
fact that the retraction was not seen by us until our number in reply was 
in type. In his retraction, the reviewer admits that the coming over 
of Makemie to this country had no connection whatever—not even a 
“slight and incidental” one—with the London Plan of Union ; Makemie 
having arrived in this country five or six years before the London Union 
was formed, as we have proved. As our friend has already commenced 
retracting, we expect to see a long list of errors, ingenuously and hon- 
ourably confessed.—ED. ] 

* Trenicum, pp. 98, 99. 
22 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THE GREAT REVIVAL, AND THE POSITION OF THE CHURCH 
IN PAST AND PRESENT TIMES. 


Revivats of religion, and the position of the Presbyterian 
Church in reference to them, are the next topics brought up 
by the reviewer for discussion. Allusions have been already 
made, in a previous chapter, to the great revival which oc- 
curred near the middle of the last century, and which was 
the chief occasion of the division of the Synod. Its more 
full discussion has been reserved for this place for various 
reasons. 

The reviewer, speaking of the New School branch of the 
Church, in contrast with the Old School stock, says, “The 
world knows that we are characteristically a revival church.’’* 
In the course of our remarks, the relation of true Presbyte- 
rianism to revivals will be exhibited; and before we get 
through, we shall show our New School brethren that boasting 
ought to be “‘ excluded,” not only “by the law of faith,” but 
of works. 

The revival of the last century was distinguished by three 
prominent qualities—its greatness, its general diffusion, and 
the different views entertained of it by good men. It was 
unquestionably a great work in power. It attracted the at- 
tention of the Christian world. Many thousands were awa- 
kened to a sense of their sins; immense audiences thronged 


* The italics are his. It will be our turn to lay the emphasis hereafter. 
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upon the ministrations of the sanctuary; and unusual dis- 
plays of divine grace were felt throughout the churches. It 
has been computed that between thirty and forty thousand 
persons were subjects of the work in New England alone; 
without including the large numbers in New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, and Virginia, of which we have never seen a par- 
ticular estimate. 

In its extent the revival was no less remarkable than in its 
power. Seasons of special religious interest were felt in par- 
ticular churches for some years before the work assumed a 
general character. In New England its commencement is 
commonly referred to the revival in Northampton, Mass., in 
1734, under the preaching of the great Jonathan Edwards. 
On this occasion it did not spread to many places; but be- 
tween the years 1740 and 1743, a revival, beginning at 
Northampton, extended quite generally throughout New 
England. The first remarkable outpourings of Divine grace 
within the bounds of the Presbyterian Church, occurred at 
Freehold, N. J., in 1730, under the preaching of the Rev. 
John Tennent, which were continued with more or less power 
until 1743. In Elizabethtown, Newark, and other places in 
East Jersey, the revival began in the latter part of 1789, or 
the beginning of 1740, and continued for three or four years 
with various degrees of power. The same date answers for 
Pennsylvania, where the awakening commenced in New Lon- 
_ donderry [now Fagg’s Manor] in 1739-40, and extended into 
many of the churches of Donegal and New Castle Presby- 
teries. In Virginia the work was in progress about the 
same time. At the period of its greatest power, the revival 
was contemporaneous in the Congregational and Presbyterian 
Churches, between the years 1740 and 1743. Scotland felt 
the same Divine influences. The mighty effusions which 
filled the kirk of Shotts in 1730, under the celebrated John 
Livingston, were afterwards experienced in a large district 
of country in the neighbourhood of Glasgow, &c. Holland 
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also was favoured with some special manifestations of the 
Divine Spirit. 

A work, so great and so extensive, was accompanied by 
incidents which made many good men doubtful as to its ef- 
fects on the Church. Special seasons of religious interest, 
even with the guidance of the most enlightened and prudent, 
are seasons of danger and temptation, but are nevertheless 
to be welcomed by the Church when sent by the Holy Spirit 
in the demonstrations of his power. Throughout the Pres- 
byterian and Congregational churches, good men differed 
much in their estimate of the awakening; and the fruits of 
the work in many places afforded reason of much apprehen- 
sion. We now simply state the fact, that such diversity of 
sentiment actually existed, both in New England and in the 
Middle States; and that the revival was hailed by some, and 
deprecated by others, throughout the whole extent of its 
course. 


Let us now examine the position taken by the old 
Synod of Philadelphia in regard to practical religion, and 
the revival. This position may be best seen from three 
points of view. 

1. The Synod of Philadelphia admitted the low state of 
religion and deplored it. The ministers appear to have had 
the cause of Christ near their hearts. The public records 
of the Synod certainly indicate a true interest in the exten- 
sion of the Redeemer’s kingdom. As to themselves person- 
ally, when Messrs. G. Tennent and Blair abused the mem- 
bers of the Synod in 1740, and brought heavy charges 
against them, they refer to these statements, ‘representing 
many defects in our ministry that are matter of greatest 
lamentation if chargeable upon our members: The Synod 
do therefore solemnly admonish all the ministers within their 
bounds, seriously to consider the weight of their charge, 
and, as they will answer it at the great day of Christ, to 
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take care to approve themselves to God, in the instances 
complained of.” The men who signed the protestation in 
1741, freely bewailed the low state of religion, whilst they 
deplored the disorders which had a tendency in many cases 
to aggravate the evils. The famous protestation concludes 
as follows :— 

“ Although we can freely, and from the bottom of our 
_ hearts, justify the Divine proceedings against us, in suffering 
us to fall into these confusions for our sins, and particularly 
for the great decay of the life and power of godliness among 
all ranks, both ministers and people, yet we think it to be 
our present duty to bear testimony against these prevailing 
disorders, judging that to give way to the breaking down. 
the hedge of discipline and government from about Christ’s 
vineyard, is far from being the proper method of causing 
his tender plants to grow in grace and fruitfulness. 

“ As it is our duty in our station, without delay, to set 
about a reformation of the evils whereby we have provoked 
God against ourselves, so we judge the strict observation of 
his laws of government and order, and not the breaking of 
them, to be one necessary mean and method of this neces- 
sary and much to be desired reformation. And we doubt 
not, but when our God sees us duly humbled and. penitent 
for our sins, he will yet return to us in mercy, and cause us 
to flourish in spiritual life, love, unity, and order, though 
perhaps we may not live to see it, yet this testimony that we 
now bear, may be of some good use to our children yet un- 
born, when God shall arise and have mercy on Zion.” 

This language seems to be that of men jealous for the 
honour of religion, and sincerely desirous of promoting it.* 


* Dr. Hill, in a pamphlet history, sneers at Mr. Andrews, (who, in the de- 
cline of life, became involved in a sad accusation affecting his moral charac- 
ter,) and insinuates that the cause of the backsliding of Mr. Andrews may 
have been a judgment for his adhering to the Old Side. This ungenerous 
insinuation might at least have been waived in view of the fact that three out 

22, * 
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It shows that they felt the evils of the times, and were so- 
licitous for their removal. 

2. The Synod occupied a position of remonstrance against 
fanaticism and disorder. Presbyterianism is conservative by 
nature. It is opposed to extravagance in practice as well as 
to error in doctrine. The old Synod may have gone too far 
in its opposition to the revival. We believe that it did. 
The surrounding fanaticism drove it too much to the opposite 
extreme. But there were many disorders which demanded 
remonstrance. The terrible censoriousness of the New Side, 
their dividing feeble congregations, itinerating within the 
bounds of other churches, encouraging bodily agitations, 
noises, and other fanatical exhibitions in times of public 
worship, &c., could not but make sober minded Christians 
distrustful of the results of the whole excitement. The pro- 
testation of 1741 distinctly alludes to all these evils. It 
charges the New Side with ‘so industriously working on the 
passions and affections of weak minds, as to cause them to 
cry out in a hideous manner, and fall down in convulsion-like 
fits, to the marring of the profiting both of themselves and 
others, who are so taken up in seeing and hearing these odd 
symptoms, that they cannot attend to or hear what the 
preacher says; and then, after all, boasting of these things 
as the work of God, which we are persuaded do proceed from 
an inferior or worse cause. 

“Their, or some of them, preaching and maintaining that — 
all true converts are as certain of their gracious state as a 
person can be of what he knows by his outward senses; and 
are able to give a narrative of the time and manner of their 


of the eleven of the New Side ministers were guilty of immoral conduct, two 
of intemperance and one of adultery. J. C., guilty of the latter sin, was a 
great revival man. Impartial history shows that holiness does not appertain 
in any especial sense to those who boast of being “ characteristically revival” 
men. Human infirmities belonged to both Old Side and New Side. It is 
dangerous to set up exclusive pretensions to a revival spirit, as will more fully 
appear in this article. 
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conversion, or else they conclude them to be in a natural or 
graceless state, and that a gracious person can judge of 
another’s gracious state otherwise than by his profession and 
life.” 

This position of remonstrance against fanaticism is one 
which the Presbyterian Church has ever held. It took the 
same position against the disorders in the Cumberland re- 
vival, of Kentucky, in 1800, and in the more recent revivals 
in Western New York, and other sections of the country. It 
may be here remarked that the revival, as is always the case, 
was conducted with more wisdom in some places than in 
others. President Dickinson, of Elizabethtown, wrote against 
the extravagances which were in danger of marring the 
work. Old School Presbyterians of the present day would 
generally prefer to follow the course of Dickinson and 
others, rather than that of the main body of the Synod on 
the one side, or of the New Brunswick party on the other. 

3. In the third place, the old Synod of Philadelphia fa- 
youred a revival of genuine religion, and were evangelical 
in their views of practical godliness. They were neither 
‘Arminians, nor Antinomians; nor were they semi-Pelagian 
Presbyterians. But, with all their faults of stiffness, they 
were, as a body, desirous of advancing the Redeemer’s king- 
dom. ‘They co-operated with their brethren in the revival, 
until the extravagances, to which allusion has been made, 
became so serious as to cause them to distrust, and withdraw 
from the work. Gilbert Tennent expressly admits the co- 
operation of the Old Side up to that period. Writing in 
1741, he says, ‘“What is the reason that our protesting 
brethren were so full in favour of the work of God last year, 
in their speeches and acknowledgments, and that they make 
no honourable mention of it in their protest this year?” 
The reason undoubtedly was that the Nottingham sermon 
had been preached in the mean time, and that the concomitant 
disorders had begun to reveal themselves. 
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A few years after the schism, Gilbert Tennent writes thus: 
““T must in justice add to what has been offered, that the 
reverend brethren, who cast us out of Synodical communion, 
do deny the charge of endeavouring to prejudice the people 
against the presence and grace of God in the conversion of 
sinners, whenever there is any hopeful appearance of it. Mr. 
John Thompson, in their name, * * * speaks in the follow- 
ing candid, charitable strain, to the honour of the late revi- 
val of religion, and to the honour of the ministers he op- 
posed.” After quoting several passages, Mr. Tennent adds, 
“Seeing the Rev. Mr. John Thompson appeared as the apologist 
of the present Synod of Philadelphia, it may be reasonably 
presumed that he speaks the mind at least of a majority of 
that body; and therefore it is evident, from the aforesaid 
passages, that they were far from opposing (with design) the 
late revival of religion; that, on the contrary, they ex- 
pressly acknowledged it, rejoiced in it, and prayed for its in- 
crease.’’* 

Additional illustrations of the true position of the Presby- 
terian Church at this crisis, will be given in noticing some 
statements of a writer in the Bibliotheca Sacra. This critic, 
with a high savour of the new wine of Hopkinsianism on his 
lips, [his review is on the works of Hopkins,] clings to the 
garments of President Edwards, and in that position sings 
to the sadly altered old tune, called “‘New England the- 
ology.” After attempting to identify Hopkins with Ed- 
wards,+ he utters the following enunciations: ‘‘ Moreover, it 


* Quoted by Dr. Hodge from Tennent’s Irenicum, p. 86. 

+ If Hopkins and Edwards are identical, why call the system Hopkinsianism ? 
The truth is, that the theology of Edwards is old fashioned Calvinism in its 
substantial characteristics. After Edwards’s death, there was found among 
his unpublished papers a treatise on the nature of virtue, which Hopkins 
seized upon as the basis of a new system. This treatise has never found fa- 
vour with Old School divines in New England, or elsewhere. Presbyteri- 
ans love the theology of the living Edwards, which is their own to this day. 
His posthumous treatise, which his good sense kept from the press, is like 
@ fungus on a live oak 
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is so far from being true that the reaction of any part of New 
England to Arminianism and Deism is owing to the existence 
of the Edwardean school of theology, that, on the other hand, 
it was the influence of that school which saved Calvinism 
from extinction, and sent into the Old School Presbyterian 
Church, all the vitality which it now has; and the defection 
to Arminianism and Deism took place among those who con- 
tinued in the downward movement which existed when Ed- 
wards arose, and who refused to adopt his principles, and co- 
operate with him and his school in the great work of the- 
ological reform.” 

The errors of this historian are, 1st, in attempting to 
_identify Hopkinsianism with the theology of the living Kd- 
wards, embodied in the sermons and defences of orthodoxy, 
which have given the latter his great reputation. 2d. In 
considering old fashioned Calvinism, as needing aid from 
Hopkins to keep it alive. The fact is, that one of the 
greatest obstacles which the Calvinism of the Reformation 
has had to contend with in New England, has been Hopkin- 
sianism, Emmonsism, Taylorism, Bushnelism, Parksism, and 
the various shades of dogmatism which have come across the 
light of Edwards. 3d. The critic errs in attributing so 
much influence, even to the true Edwards, in giving vitality 
to the Presbyterian Church. The revival at Freehold began 
before that at Northampton. The theology of the Tennents 
was Calvinistic to the core, and needed no New England in- 
fluence to evangelize it. The warmest revival men in our 
Church were of the Scotch-Irish stock, Westminster creed 
men, whose influence was powerfully felt in New England. 
No New Englander laboured within the Presbyterian Church 
‘as Gilbert Tennent did among the Congregational churches. 
His celebrated tour in New England, in the course of which 
he preached usually three times a day, left impressions at 
Boston, Yale College,* and the principal towns he visited— 

* Dr. Hopkins himself, then a student at the college, heard him preach 
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and they were many—which no other man was probably ca- 
pable of producing, or at least actually produced. Hopkins- 
ianism did not come into existence until after the revival ; 
and the idea that any other kind of theology than the pure 
Calvinistic was the means of introducing a better state of 
things into the Presbyterian Church is an absurdity. Where 
is there a trace of Hopkinsianism in the writers of the re- 
vival period? The Edwardean theology was identical with 
that of our own standards. The deficiency of our Church 
in that day was not in doctrine, but in evangelical life. And 
when that came in, nothing else was needed. 4th. The 
critic in the Bibliotheca Sacra errs in maintaining that the 
defection to Arminianism was confined to those who refused 
to co-operate with Edwards and his school, [7.e. Hopkins !] 
in the “great work of theological reform.’’ It is astonish- 
ing that such a statement should be made in any respectable 
publication. The tendency to Arminianism was nowhere 
manifested more strikingly than in Edwards’s own church in 
Northampton. This evil was not owing to the theology 
which he preached, but to the want of genuineness in the re- 
vival. Edwards, in a letter to Erskine, written in 1750, the 
year of his cruel dismission from his own church, says, 
“There seems to be the utmost danger that the younger 
_ generation [in Northampton] will be carried away with Ar- 
minianism as with a flood;”’ that it was not likely that the 
Church would choose a thorough Calvinist as his successor ; 
that the old people were never so indifferent to things of this 
nature, and would be much more likely to settle a minister 
of opposite opinions to his own, as to the terms of commun- 
ion, “‘than to settle one who is sound in the doctrines of 
grace.”* 5th. The critic errs in speaking so confidently 
throughout his whole article of the beneficial influences of 


and afterwards says,“ When I heard Mr, Tennent, 1 thought he was the 
greatest and best man, and the best preacher, I had ever seen or heard.” 
* Dwight’s Life of Edwards, p. 411. 
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the revival in New England. It is at least a matter of some 
doubt whether any substantial advantage was realized. Dr. 

* Sereno E. Dwight, the biographer of Jonathan Edwards, 
and one of his descendants, in referring to the extravagance 
and fanatical measures attending the revival, says, “It is 
deserving perhaps of inquiry, whether the subsequent slum- 
bers of the American Church for nearly seventy years* may 
not be ascribed, in an important degree, to the fatal reaction 

of these unhappy measures.” If any one’s testimony de- 
serves credit, it is certainly that of Jonathan Edwards him- 
self. Let us, then, hear him. Of the two quotations which 
follow, the first is taken from a letter written to a Scotch 
clergyman, and the second from his farewell sermon to his 
people. The date of both is 1750, when the fruits of the 
revival could be fairly tested. 


“ Multitudes of fair and high professors, in one place and 
another, have sadly backslidden; sinners are desperately 
hardened; experimental religion is more than ever out of 
credit with the far greater part; and the doctrines of grace 
and those principles in religion that do chiefly concern the 
power of godliness, are far more than ever discarded. Ar- 
minianism and Pelagianism have made a strange progress 
within a few years. The Church of England, in New Eng- 
land, is, I suppose, treble of what it was seven years ago. 
Many professors are gone off to great lengths in enthusiasms 
and extravagance, in their notions and practices. Great 
contentions, separations, and confusions, in our religious state, 
prevail in many parts of the land.” 

“ Another thing, that vastly concerns the future pros- 
perity of the town, is, that you should watch against the en- 
croachments of error; and particularly Arminianism, and 
doctrines of like tendency. You were, many of you, as I 


* During all this slumber where was Hopkinsianism and “ theological re- — 
form ?” 
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well remember, much alarmed with the apprehension of the ; 

-danger of the prevailing of these corrupt principles, near 
sixteen years ago. But the danger then was small, in com- 
parison of what appears now: these doctrines, at this day, 
are much more prevalent than they were then; the progress 
they have made in the land, within this seven years,* seems 
to have been vastly greater than at any time in the like 
space before; and they are still prevailing, and creeping into 
almost all parts of the land, threatening the utter ruin of 
the credit of those doctrines, which are the peculiar glory 
of the gospel, and the interests of vital piety.” 


When Jonathan Edwards speaks in so positive terms in 
condemnation of the general results of the revival in New 
England, it is somewhat remarkable that a man of Dr. 
Edward Beecher’s acquirements should think that ‘ Ar- 
minian tendencies were arrested.” Jonathan Edwards de- 
clares that the tendencies to Arminianism were not even ar- 
rested in his own congregation, and that these evils threat- 
ened to pervade the New England Churches more and more. 
And what was the final result? Arminianism led the way 
to Socinianism; and near the beginning of the present cen- 
tury, there was but a single orthodox Congregational Church 
in Boston; Harvard University had relapsed into heresy; 
and about a third of the Churches of the Puritans denied 
the faith held by their fathers. So much for the Hopkinsian 
Reformation !—And what arrested the progress of these 
soul-destroying errors? It was the influence of Andover 
Theological Seminary, which was established for the educa- 
tion of an orthodox, pious ministry. And established by 
whom? By the old Calvinists; by the men of Westminster 
faith; by men who made the Shorter Catechism the test of 
the doctrinal views of the Theological Professors. But alas! 
a compromise was effected, and a new creed drawn up which 


* That is, since the revival. 
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gave certain professors the liberty of liberal interpretation. 
Some years after, Taylorism crept in, a system founded upon 
Hopkins’s worst speculations, and constructed with peculiar 
stubble of its own. And now “the theology of the intellect 
and the feelings” is arrogating to itself supremacy, and 
Parksism is threatening to disturb the Churches, as nothing 
else has done since the first encroachments of Socinianism 
and Arianism. If anything will save New England, it will 
be, under God, the old orthodox doctrines of the Reforma- 
tion and of Puritan times. 

In comparing the Presbyterian and the Congregational 
Churches, before and after the great revival, three things 
deserve notice, although our space prevents us from expand- 
ing. 

1. The Presbyterian Church has never been as loose as 
the Congregational Churches in doctrine. Neither Armini- 
anism nor Socinianism, has ever gained a foothold within 
our domain. ‘This is a remarkable fact, for which we bless 
God; the more remarkable, inasmuch as these pernicious er- 
rors have abounded among our brethren of the Congrega- 
tional order. In later years, indeed, a sort of semi-Pelagi- 
anism, Taylorism, or Christian-Spectatorism, came in like a 
flood, but, what is to be noted, it came from the east. We 
love and honour New England; we would not speak dispa- 
ragingly of her men, her theology, or her institutions, beyond - 
the demands of truth. But is it not a fact in Divine pro- 
vidence that, whilst New England Congregationalism has 
been overrun with error, the Presbyterian Church has ad- 
hered, with the exceptions for which New England is re- 
sponsible, to “the good old received doctrines ?”’ 

2. In the second place, the Presbyterian Church has never 
been as loose in receiving members to the communion as the 
Congregational Churches were. Our system was, happily, 
different ; our Church in this country never having had any 
alliance with the State. ‘The early practical error of Ameri- 
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ean Congregationalism was in placing the political power of 
the State in the hands of Church members, and thus exclud- 
ing all others from the privileges of voters. The critic in 
the Bibliotheca Sacra admits, “‘ under this system a moral 
and orthodox unregenerate man could enter into covenant 
with God, and become a Church member in full communion, 
and having so done, it was a logical inference that he was 
taking the very course prescribed by God to secure his con- 
. version.” The Presbyterian Church, with all its imperfec- 
tion of administration, has never practised upon such a 
wholesale system of pernicious “logical inference.” 

3. In the third place, the great revival was not followed 
by such a declension of religion in the Presbyterian Church 
as occurred in the Congregational Churches. We have al- 
ready given quotations from Edwards, in proof of the sad 
declension, which took place in New England after the re- 
vival. We give two or three short additional ones. As 
early as 1744, President Edwards says, ‘‘ The present state 
of things in New England is, on many accounts, very mel- 
ancholy. There is a vast alteration within two years.” In 
1749, he writes, “‘ As to the state of religion in these parts 
of the world, it is, in general, very dark and melancholy.” 
In 1752, after alluding to the increase of Arminianism and 
Pelagianism, &c., he says, ‘‘It is to be considered that these 
things have happened when God is greatly withdrawn, and 
religion was very low, not only in Northampton, but all over 
New England.” As we have remarked, this declension went 
on until it reached its Socinian crisis, about the beginning 
of the present century. No such terrible results were wit- 
nessed in the Presbyterian Church. Religion undoubtedly 
suffered, to some extent, a decline. But the Lord was pleased 
to avert from our branch of Zion many of the evils which 
fell upon our brethren. President Edwards, writing in 1752, 
says, “As to the state of religion in America, I have no- 
thing to write that is comfortable; but there seems to be 
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better appearances in other colonies than in New England.” 
He specifies particularly New Jersey, and Virginia; and says 
that, at the Synod of New Jersey, which he attended, “Mr. 
Davies represented before the Synod the great necessities 
of the people in the back parts of Virginia, where multitudes 
were remarkably awakened and reformed several years ago, 
and ever since have been thirsting after the ordinances of 
God. The people are chiefly from Ireland, of Scotch ex- 
traction.”” It is known that between the middle and end of 
the century, the Presbyterian Church rapidly extended its 
borders; the number of its ministers and churches was 
trebled; revivals occurred in Princeton, Hampden Sidney, 
and Washington Colleges, and in a number of the churches, 
especially in Virginia, where an extensive and glorious 
awakening took place, which brought into the ministry such 
men as Graham, Hoge, Mitchell, Blair, Houston, Alexander, 
Rice, &c. Ke. 

Our limits prevent us from discussing the causes which 
contributed, under God, to save the Presbyterian Church 
from the errors of doctrine and practice that prevailed in 
other sections. Our Church government had undoubtedly 
much to do with our remarkable preservation. 

It is now time to pay our respects to our friend, the reviewer, 
in the Presbyterian Quarterly. Having given him a long 
respite, historical truth requires us to awake him from his 
uneasy slumbers, and to ask him to attend to some facts— 
“zodypata—facta—things done.” Hewillremember that he 
gave utterance to the following somewhat boastful declara- 
tion: “The world knows that we are characteristically a 
revival Church.’’ This declaration was accompanied by cer- 
tain significant hints and side-glances, which intimated that 
the Old School were “order” men, characteristically quite 
below the true mark. Now our brother is requested to ex- 
amine some statistics, which are addressed, not to his imag- 
ination, but to the intellectual faculties under the operation 
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of attention. The point at issue is, whether the New School 
branch is ‘“ characteristically a revival Church,”’ in contrast 
with the Old School stock? Let statistics decide—facta and 
not dicta. 

The following statistics have been compiled from the min- 
utes of the two General Assemblies, and show the additions 
made to the members of each body on examination. Fora 
part of this period, the New School published their minutes 
triennially, and hence the third and fourth columns show 
the progress of each Church, by corresponding periods. 


ADDITIONS ON EXAMINATION. 








OLD SCHOOL. NEW SCHOO} - 
(a 
1839 6377 63TT 4691 
40 6944 6944 7421 
"41 7624 
"42 9944 
"43 16416 383984 20715 
"44 12068 
"45 7329 
"46 TT92 27189 13062 
"AT 7602 
"48 8851 
"A9 8976 25429 10190 
50 10358 10358 5450 
"bl 10852 10852 5699 
52 9728 9728 5816 
Total 130,861 73,044 


These statistics show that during the last 14 years the 
Old School Presbyterian Church has added, by the blessing 
of God, to her communion nearly at the rate of 10,000 
members a year, whilst the rate of New School increase has 
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been nearly 5500. If we take the latter part of this period 
or the last six years, the additions to the Old School are 
more than double those of the New. 


OLD SCHOOL. NEW SCHOOL, 


1847-52 56,357 27,155 


If the New School had increased as fast as the Old, its 
pro rata additions at the end of the fourteen years would 
have been about 100,000 instead of 73,000; and during the 
last six years about 40,000 instead of 27,000. 

In view of zpdypara like these, we submit the question 
to the reader, which Church is ‘“‘characteristically a revival 
Church.” 

The reviewer, in speaking of the old records of the Synod 
of New York and Philadelphia, says, ‘“‘In musing over these 
records, we find nothing which interests and delights us so 
much as the signs of the presence of God in great power 
and majesty in his Church.” We trust that our beloved 
brother will take equal interest and delight in the same signs 
of the Divine presence in the Church since he seceded ; es- 
pecially as he seems to have been hitherto ignorant of the 
true state of our prosperity. 


In conclusion, we may state our conviction, that the re- 
vival in the middle of the last century was attended with 
much good and with much evil. In its earlier stages it was 
unquestionably the occasion of the conversion of many souls. 
It was like one of those mighty rains of summer, which re- 
fresh many a plant and tree, but which are accompanied in 
some places with hail, and storm, and overflowing desolation, 
and which are followed by a long, dreary drought. The 
Presbyterian Church, whilst it welcomes pure revivals of re- 
ligion sent by the Holy Spirit, is averse to man-devised 
schemes for getting up temporary excitements, which have 
been so prevalent in our day. Although we make no un- 

23 * 
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meaning boasts of “characteristic” revivalism, our statistics 
show that, in cultivating the vineyard committed to our care, 
the Lord has not ceased to regard us with a good measure 
of his favour, notwithstanding all our ill-deserts and short- 
comings. May his blessing be with us, and with all our 
brethren in Christ ! 
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CHAPTER V. 
ECCLESIASTICAL ACTION AND CO-OPERATION, 


“‘C0-OPERATIVE CHRISTIANITY” is one of the topics of 
the review. This is a thing which our brother thinks is en- 
joyed in common by the Presbyterian fathers, and by the 
New School branch. It is well known that the Old and New 
School differ in their modes of conducting evangelical opera- 
tions; the former preferring ecclesiastical action, and the 
latter the voluntary societies. The reviewer attempts to 
vindicate, incidentally, the New School policy, by quoting 
from letters written by the Presbyterian fathers to England, 
Scotland, Massachusetts, &c., inviting aid in advancing the 
kingdom of Christ, and co-operating in counsel and effort 
on various occasions. This is the smallest specimen of ar- 
gumentation in favour of New Schoolism, contained in the 
review. The Old School Presbyterians co-operate with 
other branches of the Church of Christ, by means of friendly 
Christian intercourse and correspondence, and when the oc- 
casion admits, by active aid. In the circulation of the Bible, 
African colonization, temperance, prison-discipline, the care 
of the poor, &c., Old School Presbyterians have as much 
co-operative spirit as any other denomination. But there 
are some objects which they conceive each Church can best 
prosecute under its own ecclesiastical authority. Among 
these objects are the work of missions, education for the 
ministry, and the circulation of religious books; and here 
the fathers and the Old School agree; whilst the New 
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School, with that constant diverging tendency, so character- 
istic, differ from the “good, old received method.’”’ In re- 
gard to this subject of ‘co-operative Christianity,” it is our 
design to show two things: first, that the Presbyterian 
fathers and the Old School agree in the great principle of 
ecclesiastical action, as distinguished from New School and 
Congregational Voluntaryism; and, secondly, that our New 
School brethren, in their high zeal for “ co-operative Chris- 
tianity,” have thwarted the Church itself by every means 
in their power. Their ‘co-operative Christianity’’ means 
co-operation “only in their way.” 


ECCLESIASTICAL ACTION, THE OLD PLAN. 


The old Presbytery of Philadelphia was a missionary 
body by the law of its existence, and in the spirit of its 
members. During the sessions of the first recorded meeting, 
it was resolved, ‘‘That every minister of the Presbytery 
supply neighbouring desolate places where a minister is 
wanting, and opportunity of doing good offers.”* One of 
the main objects in the formation of the Presbytery was to 
give energy to evangelical operations of this sort. A letter 
sent by the Presbytery abroad, in 1709, states, “that our 
evangelical affairs may be the better managed, we have 
formed ourselves into a Presbytery, annually to be convened 
in this city ; at which times it is a sore distress and trouble 
unto us, that we are not able to comply with the desires of 
sundry places, crying unto us for ministers to deal forth the 
word of life unto them,” &¢.t The Presbytery, in conduct- 
ing their missionary work, relied, Ist. Upon the efforts of 
each pastor to supply neighbouring destitutions, according 
to the act passed at the first recorded sessions. 2d. Upon 
Presbyterial appointments of the different members to do 


* Records, p. 8 


+ Page 14; Jedidiah Andrews was on the committee to write this 
letter. His Presbyterianism had begun to take root. 
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special missionary work; it being constantly the practice of 
the Presbytery to supply destitute places with such occa- 
sional preaching as they could in this way provide. [See 
Records, passim.] 3d. Upon obtaining ministers from Scot- 
land and other quarters. 

The Synod of Philadelphia, formed in 1717, took the mis- 
sionary work into its own hands; and through its Presby- 
teries enlarged its efforts to spread the gospel. At its first 
meeting, it established a fund for “pious uses,’ a principal 
object being to send the gospel to the destitute. One of the 
Synodical letters, sent abroad in 1718, states: “That they 
have all agreed to unite their endeavours annually at Phila- 
delphia, for spreading and propagating the gospel of Christ 
in these dark parts of the world.” * * * ‘ We ourselves 
have begun a small fund for this and other religious pur- 
poses.”* Missions were thus declared to be Synodical work. 
In 1719, the Synods sent a letter to all the congregations, 
urging liberal contributions to their missionary fund, “ for 
the carrying on the said noble and pious design of planting 
and spreading the everlasting gospel in these provinces.’’} 
These extracts are sufficient to show the spirit of the Pres- 
byterian fathers. These men of God had no idea of com- 
mitting the missionary work to any organization outside of 
the Church. The “co-operation” plan of modern times was 
as much ignored as the London “ comprehension” scheme. 
They were neither Old England comprehensionists nor New 
England co-operationists. But whilst they were strict Pres- 
byterians, they had charity towards all men; and, as oppor- 
tunity offered, gave aid and received aid in the love of 
Christ. All the extracts of letters, quoted by the reviewer, 
only go to prove that, like their lineal and legal descendants 
(the Old School Presbyterians), the men of the olden time 
were willing to work with other Christians in various ways, 


* Records, p. 52. 
z Records, p. 56. Letter written by Andrews. 
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but kept in their own hands the supplying of their own 
churches with the preached word. In their poverty, they 
thankfully accepted help from other bodies of men; but in 
their love of Presbyterianism they allowed no men to do 
what Christ had committed to his own Church. 

In 1745, the New Side Synod of New York was organ- 
ized. It will be unnecessary to say anything about the Old 
Side Synod of Philadelphia, except that they continued to 
conduct their missions on the old plan. But how did the 
New Side brethren conduct their affairs? Verily, in pre- 
cisely the same way. They ‘‘ co-operated”’ ecclesiastically. 
Take as a specimen the following: 


“In answer to the supplication from the people in Au- 
gusta county, [Va.] the Synod appoints Mr. Cummins to go 
there in the fall for some time, and they appoint Mr. Hunter 
to go into the lower counties, &c., the first of September, 
and preach there four sabbaths.’’* 

“The Synod, taking into consideration the destitute con- 
dition of Virginia and North Carolina, as it hath been re- 
presented unto them, do appoint Messrs. Beatty, Bostwick, 
Lewis, and Thane, each of them to make a visit to those 
parts for the space of three months, and the seasons to be 
agreed upon by themselves.’’+ 


These are only specimens of the mode of doing the work. 
The missionary operations of the Synod of New York were 
conducted, not ‘ co-operatively”’ but ecclesiastically. 

In 1758, the two Synods came together again; and of 
course the united Synod of New York and Philadelphia 
practised on the old plan. It is needless to multiply ex- 
tracts, as the reviewer will not venture to question our posi- 
tion, although his article leads his readers to suppose that 


* Records for 1747, p. 285. f 1754, p. 260. 
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the fathers were “‘co-operationists.”” A single specimen is 
enough. Ez uno, &e. 


“The Synod, more particularly considering the state of 
many congregations to the southward, and particularly North 
Carolina, and the great importance of having those congre- 
gations properly organized, appoint the Rev. Messrs. Elihu 
Spencer and Alexander McWhorter to go as our missionaries 
for that purpose; that they form societies, help them in ad- 
justing their bounds, ordain elders, administer sealing ordi- 
nances, instruct the people in discipline, and finally direct 
them in their after conduct, particularly in what manner 
they shall proceed to obtain the stated ministry, and what- 
ever else may appear useful or necessary for those churches, 
and the future settlement of the gospel among them. And 
also, that they assure those people, wherever they go, that 
this Synod has their interest much at heart, and will neglect 
no opportunities of affording them proper candidates and 
supplies to the utmost of our power.” 


The Synod, in 1766, long before a ‘ co-operationist’”” was 

_ heard of, established a missionary fund; and, according to 

the act of the following year, each Presbytery was directed 

_ to appoint a treasurer to receive collections from the churches, 

and these treasurers were to pay the moneys to the treasurer 

of the Synod, who was to hold them subject to its order.* 

The Synod very materially enlarged its operations from time 

to time, sent the gospel to Georgia in 1770, beyond the Al- 

leghanies in 1772, to the northern frontiers of New York 

in 1774, west of Albany in 1776, and wherever the Pro- 

vidence of God opened the way and gave the ability to fol- 
low. 

In 1789, the General Assembly was formed. The “ good 

old received’’ policy was continued by the highest judicatory 

- of the Church, the missionary work being from the begin- 

* Records, pp. 360, 370. 
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ning ecclesiastical work. Not a trace of “co-operation,” in 
derogation of Church authority, yet appears. At the first 
meeting of the General Assembly, a plan for missionary 
operations was adopted, the principal features of which were, 
that each Synod should recommend two missionaries to be 
appointed by the Assembly, and that the Presbyteries should 
forward funds for their support. Here was ecclesiastical 
“co-operation” in the purest form. The Synods of Carolina 
and Virginia were allowed to conduct their own operations. 
A permanent missionary fund was established in 1791. The 
Assembly sent its first missionaries in 1791-92 to the frontier 
settlements in Northern and Western New York, and in 
Northern Pennsylvania, and were the first body that explored 
these extensive fields. The gospel continued to be preached 
by our missionaries in Western New York from year to year, 
churches were organized, and a good footing gained; so that 
in 1800, the Assembly appointed the Rev. Jedidiah Chapman 
as “resident or stated missionary of the Assembly on the 
frontiers.”” The Connecticut Missionary Society was organ- 
ized about 1798, and commenced its work; but the Assembly 
did not “co-operate” with it as a missionary organization, 
preferring to manage its own affairs, as a judicatory of the 
Church of Christ. 

In 1802, a Standing Committee on Missions was appointed 
who systematized matters, recommended appointments, Xc., 
and the Assembly thus conducted its operations until 1816, 
when the Board of Missions, with enlarged powers, was estab- 
lished. From this period until shortly before the Board was re- 
organized in 1828, the work of missions was almost exclusively 
carried on in the Presbyterian Church by its own judicatories, 
the Presbyteries, Synods, and General Assembly. Thus, 
in 1818, the Presbytery of Oneida “requested the Assembly 
to permit this Presbytery to manage their own missionary 
concerns.’’* Leave not being granted, the request was re- - 

* Minutes, p. 691. 
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newed in 1820, and the commissioners were “directed to ask 
leave of the Assembly, for Presbytery to appropriate their 
own funds collected for missionary purposes.”’* And again, 
the Oneida Presbytery were “‘instructed to conform’’+ to the 
plan of the Assembly’s Board. This was taking pretty 
strong ecclesiastical ground ; but the Assembly has the right 
of managing missionary operations according to “the book.” 
So thoroughly was this right admitted, that as late as 1826 
the Synod of Western Reserve, the laxest of all Presbyterian 
bodies under the moon, asked of the Assembly “ permission 
to conduct their own missionary operations.” Permission 
was granted, “and said Synod was directed to report its 
missionary labours annually to the Board of Missions.’’t 
Nothing, in short, can be more clear, than that the whole 
history of the Presbyterian Church proves that its mode of 
“co-operating,” in carrying on its missionary operations, 
was through its own Judicatories. Nor will this seem strange 
to any one familiar with our own government, for its whole 
structure depends upon ecclesiastical union. The chapter in 
“our book’’ on Missions contains fundamental principles, 
and among them are these: ‘‘When vacancies become so 
numerous in any Presbytery, that they cannot be supplied 
with the frequent administration of the word and ordinances, 
it shall be proper for such Presbytery, or any vacant con- 
gregation within their bounds, with the leave of the Presby- 
tery, to apply to any other Presbytery, or to any Synod, or 
to the General Assembly, for such assistance as they can 
afford. * * * And the General Assembly may, of their 
own knowledge, send missionaries to any part to plant 
churches or supply vacancies.’’§ It is perfectly obvious, that 
with such constitutional rules, pointing to Judicatories as the 
organs of missionary action, the Presbyterian Church could 


* Minutes, p. 727. + Page 7384. t Page 10. 
2 Confession of Faith, page 449. 
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not well have occupied a different position from that which 
she maintained from time immemorial. 

In 1826, the American Home Missionary Society was 
formed on the voluntary plan, or, to use a New School ex- 
pression, on the plan of “co-operative Christianity.”” Our 
Congregational brethren naturally prefer this plan. It suits 
their religious system, just as the ecclesiastical plan suits 
ours. We have no fault to find with it within its lawful do- 
main. We bid it “God speed’’ in its proper place; but 
when it usurps prerogatives in the Presbyterian Church, 
which the constitution of the Church gives to its own Judi- 
catories, every candid person will respect the motives which 
have produced opposition to its claims. 

The American Home Missionary Society had the ambitious 
desire to take the missionary work out of the hands of the 
Presbyterian Church. Having secured auxiliaries in New 
England and in New York, it conceived that its mission was 
to possess the earth. The wise men of the Presbyterian 
Church immediately perceived the necessity of reorganizing 
the Assembly’s Board of Missions, on a scale of efficiency 
that would render outside interference unnecessary, if not 
impracticable. Accordingly, in 1828, an overture, signed by 
Dr. Green, Dr. Herron, Dr. Janeway, and others, was brought 
into the Assembly, with a view to introduce improvements in 
the reorganization of the Assembly’s Board of Missions. 
This leads us to our second position. 


SPIRIT OF NEW SCHOOL “‘ CO-OPERATISM.” 


II. The boasted ‘co-operative Christianity’ of New 
Schoolism has not only been a “co-operation” against the 
immemorial principles and usages of Presbyterianism, but a 
co-operation that sought to exclude or hinder every other 
agency. ‘The friends of the voluntary societies commenced 
a war of extermination. Not satisfied with conducting mis- 
sions among the Congregationalists of New England, and 
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the Congregational Presbyterians of New York, they must 
needs thwart, as much as possible, the old-fashioned Presby- 
terian plans, and monopolize the “co-operation” of the whole 
Church. We know what we affirm, and shall submit the 
proof. First, however, let it be remembered that, whilst 
Presbyterians have always been opposed, from principle, to 
the work of voluntary organization inside of their own 
Church, the voluntary co-operationists will find it very diffi- 
cult to show what principle of theirs prevents them from co- 
operating with churches which prefer ecclesiastical action. 
As the reviewer makes a great boast of the “co-operative 
Christianity” of New Schoolism, let us examine what kind 
of stuff this thing is or was. 

1. We shall make some specifications which will sufficiently 
identify the nature of New School co-operatism. And the 
first specification is, that when the friends of the Presbyte- 
rian Board of Missions wished, in 1828, to have its efficiency 
promoted by additions to its powers, our very liberal brethren 
of the co-operative stamp, co-operated to prevent it! The 
subject of reorganizing the Board occupied a large portion 
of the time of the Assembly. It was discussed at five dif- 
erent sessions, at considerable length each time. In the 
midst of the discussion, the Executive Committee of the 
American Home Missionary Society sent forward a com- 
mittee, of which the Rev. Absalom Peters was one, ‘‘to com- 
municate to the Assembly the views of said Executive Com- 
mittee in relation to the overture now before the Assembly, 
. for a reorganization of the Board of Missions of the Gen- 
eral Assembly !’’* The debate was resumed, and on the next 
day the project of reorganizing the Board was defeated. 
This was the beginning of the manceuvring of the co-opera- 
tives; and of the magnanimity of their first onslaught let 
- honourable men judge. The friends of Presbyterianism, un- 
dismayed at their defeat, brought in a protest to enter upon 


* Minutes, p. 282. 
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the Minutes of the Assembly. This proceeding had the 
effect of alarming the friends of the American Home So- 
ciety, who thereupon agreed to reconsider the matter; and 
in the hope that the Assembly’s Board was dead beyond the 
power of resuscitation, they determined to let it be reorgan- 
ized. Still it was a bitter pill to Dr. Peters, who afterwards 
admitted that he had “‘fears’”’ about the result at the time.* 
We ask the candid reader, in examining the nature of “co- 
operative Christianity,” to notice, that its first efforts im_the 
General Assembly were to cripple the institutions of the 
Presbyterian Church. So far as Presbyterianism was con- 
cerned, instead of being “co-operative,” it was an antago- 
nistic spirit in all its movements. 

2. Specification second. Having failed to prevent the 
reorganization of the Assembly’s Board, the ‘“ co-operatives”’ 
next aimed at destroying it by plans of amalgamation. A 
friendly death-squeeze was substituted for blows on the head. 
The Executive Committee of the A. H. M. Society proposed 
that the Assembly’s Board should be merged in the “ Na- 
tional’ Society, as the best way of “co-operating ;” but the 
proposition was promptly rejected. Then followed a scheme 
concocted by Drs. Ely and Peters, for changing the consti- 
tution of the A. H. M. Society. By this scheme a President, 
Vice Presidents [number not specified], Treasurer, Auditor, 
Corresponding and Recording Secretary, were to be elected 
by the society; and fifty Directors, to be appointed by the 

* Dr. Peters, writing in 1831, says, that ‘‘ When the reorganization 
of the Board of Missions was urged by a minority of the General As- 
sembly, in May 1828, and first rejected but finally yielded to by the ma- 
jority (to prevent the unpleasant appearance of a protest on the pub- 
lished minutes of the Assembly, signed by Dr. Green and others), I ex- 
pressed my fears that evils, greatly to be deprecated, would be the una- 
voidable results of the separate action of two distinct general organiza- 
tions for missions within the bounds of our Church.” It seems he was 
for having all ‘‘co-operate,” like Christians, with one organization, and 


that one his own. The two great principles of voluntaryism were, Ist, 
Itself; and, 2d, Nothing but itself. 
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New England Congregational Associations, the Dutch Re- 
formed Synod, and the Presbyterian General Assembly, “in 
proportion to the number of ministers severally embraced in 
the above-named ecclesiastical bodies.”” As seven were to 
be a quorum, the chance of available influence to Presbyte- 
rians in the management of the Society was small enough: 
but, however great it might have been, the Assembly’s Board 
promptly rejected the scheme, both from principle and policy. 
Nothing daunted, the National Society issued a circular, 
‘the design of which appeared to be to procure from the 
next General Assembly the extinction of the Board of Mis- 
sions.”* The Assembly of 1829, however, took no measures 
except to recommend both institutions to the Churches. The 
zeal to unite the Assembly’s Board to the Society always 
meant, of course, to ‘co-operate’ the Board into non-ex- 
istence. The object was to get up a comprehension scheme, - 
based on the ruins of Presbyterianism. No man had a more 
darling lust than Dr. Peters’s love of amalgamation. His 
party were fierce to have all co-operate in their own one way. 
Hence they tried the merging system until they found it 
folly to prosecute it farther. These incessant attempts to 
break up the Presbyterian organization showed a spirit not 
very worthy of laudation, in a free Christian land. Would 
it not have accorded better with ‘co-operative Christianity”’ 
to have fraternally co-operated with the Assembly’s Board, 
rather than to have sought so pertinaciously its utter de- 
struction ? 

3. A third specification will show the monopolizing nature 
of co-operatism. Its next effort was to compel the Assem- 
bly’s Board to unite with the A. H. M. Society in the valley 
of the Mississippi. The Philadelphia brethren having com- 
pletely foiled the co-operation schemes in the East, a forced 
union was sought at Cincinnati. Accordingly, Dr. Peters 
started for the West in midsummer, 1830, to attend the 

* Manuscript Records of the Board, Feb, 17th, 1829. 
24 * 
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mecting of the Cincinnati Presbytery; and, after much talk- 
ing, persuaded the Presbytery to apply to the Assembly’s 
Board for a united agency at the West. The Board declined 
forming any such thing, as unpresbyterian, unwise, imprac- 
ticable, and tending to increase the evils already existing. 
It was well understood that the A. H. M. Society was aim- 
ing to gain ascendency in the West under the plea of union. 
Instead of attending to its own affairs, and co-operating in 
its lawful sphere with other Christian institutions, it was 
bent on still pursuing its ambitious designs of gaining a 
mastery over the Assembly’s Board, by hook or by crook. 
4, Other tactics were now to be tried. The Assembly of 
1831 was called to play a new game. At the time of elec- 
tion for members of the Assembly’s Board, the co-operation- 
ists, who happened to have a majority in the Assembly, de- 
termined to leave out enough of the old members to suit 
their purposes, and to make the Presbyterian institution sub- 
ordinate to the Voluntary one. The question of re-electing 
the old Board was taken by ayes and noes, and was nega- ~ 
tived, ayes 87, noes 109. Great excitement prevailed during 
the discussions. The Moderator, Dr. Beman, then appointed 
a committee of seven to nominate new members, and every 
one of the committee was selected from those who had voted 
in the negative! Seventy-two new members were nominated ; 
and although the Board consisted of 171 members, yet some 
of these being co-operationists, the balance of power was 
in reality transferred from the Old School to the New School. 
The object was to co-operate a revolution. A statement, 
signed by Messrs. Barnes, Patterson, Skinner, and others, 
says: “We believe that nothing more was desired by any 
with whom we co-operate, than to produce such a change in 
the Board, as would prevent all collision with the American 
Home Missionary Society, and contention concerning mis- 
sionary operations.’’ There is the secret! The object was 
to place the Assembly’s Board in the hands of the Voluntary 
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Society. Prevent contention, indeed, “concerning mis- 
sionary operations !’’ This bold effort was itself throwing 
turpentine into the furnace. The above gentlemen admitted 
that ‘“‘in disposing of the missionary business of the As- 
sembly, there occurred such disorder and confusion as we 
have never before witnessed in the General Assembly.” In 
fact, the manceuvre recoiled upon its authors. The Assem- 
bly reconsidered the matter, and as a compromise, re-elected 
the old Board, and recommended the Synods in the Missis- 
sippi valley to endeavour to agree upon some plan of con- 
ducting missions in the West. Thus the warfare was again 
transferred from the Assembly to the valley. 

5. The Convention, recommended by the Assembly, met 
at Cincinnati on November 22d, 1831. Nineteen Presby- 
teries were represented ; and the subject of missionary action 
was discussed for nine days, or until the 30th. The Con- 
vention, by a vote of 54 to 15, approved of the Assembly’s 
Board of Missions as the organization best suited to the 
West. The Voluntary men, instead of acquiescing in the 
measures of a Convention, which had been originated as one 
of their own schemes, immediately turned about, and, in a 
pamphlet, denounced the result. Such is another specimen 
of the amiable “‘co-operative Christianity,’’ which the re- 
viewer praises to the sky. 

6. The spirit of active opposition to the Assembly’s Board 
showed itself at other times, and in other forms, than in the 
Assembly and at public meetings. Dr. Spring, who had 
served on the Executive Committee of the A. H. M. Society, 
was removed from his station for expressing attachment to 
the Assembly’s Board; and to an inquiry of a person present 
at the meeting, why he was left off the ticket, a reply was 
privately given, ‘“‘ He is a traitor.” Co-operative Christian- 
ity, unlike charity, sought nothing but its own. It was 
treachery to look on the things of others. A member of the 
Executive Committee of the National Society declared, “I 
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hope the time will soon come when the Board of Missions 
will be buried in the grave of bigotry.” Was all the bigotry 
inside the Church? 

It is exceedingly painful to follow up the reviewer’s indis- 
creet article, by statements and disclosures which mar the 
eulogy which he has pronounced upon his party ; but the fact 
is, that the co-operationists, with all their liberality and zeal, 
—for they were good men,—pursued the Assembly’s Board 
with a perseverance of hostility rarely displayed toward a 
good cause, even by the wicked. Both in public and in 
private, our self-styled co-operation brethren showed an ex- 
clusiveness and voluntary sectarianism which no Church 
bigotry ever surpassed. 

7. The next historical illustration of ‘co-operative Chris- 
tianity’’ will be seen in the New School policy respecting 
Foreign Missions. In 1831, Dr. John H. Rice sent his cel- 
ebrated overture on Foreign Missions to the Assembly, in 
which the principle was distinctly avowed, that the Church, 
in her official capacity, was bound to send the gospel to every 
creature. This principle, being subversive of co-operative 
voluntaryism, the New School brethren resisted it, and were 
determined to hold fast to the Voluntary Board. A com- 
mittee of three was appointed to attend the American Board, 
and to ‘confer with that body, in respect to measures to be 
_ adopted for enlisting the energies of the Presbyterian Church 
more extensively in the cause of missions to the heathen.” 
The overture of the Assembly was laid before the A. B. C. 
F. M., at their meeting in New Haven, Connecticut, in the 
following September. The resolution of the Assembly was 
committed to a joint committee, viz., that of the Assembly 
and others chosen by the A. B. ©. F. M. They made a 
joint report against a separate organization by the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, and produced strong 
papers—the strongest the case admitted—in favour of one 
Board. Dr. Miller, in writing on this subject, says: 
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“‘T was present, as a member of the Board, when the joint 
Committee of the Assembly and the Board laid before the 
latter a report, expressing the opinion that the General As- 
sembly ought not to undertake any separate action in the 
missionary field. When the question on this report was 
about to be taken, I arose and remarked, that I could not 
give an unqualified vote in favour of that report; that I was 
persuaded there was a large portion of the Presbyterian 
Church that earnestly wished a Board of Missions of our own 
Church to be formed, and that in all probability would ulti- 
mately form one; but that I would cheerfully vote for the 
original report, provided the following additions to it could 
be made which I moved as an amendment, viz: 

“While this Board accept and approve the foregoing re- 
port, as expressing their firm opinion on the subject referred 
to in the Committee of Conference,—Resolved, That if the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, or any of its 
subordinate judicatories, shall eventually think proper to 
form any association for conducting Foreign Missions sepa- 
rately from the American Board, this Board will regard such 
association with fraternal feelings, and without the least dis- 
position to interfere with its organization or proceedings. 

“This amendment, however, was very unceremoniously 
negatived, two other members of the Board only, so far as I 
recollect, viz., Dr. Spring of New York, and Dr. Carnahan 
of Princeton, rising in its favour.’’* 


The next year the report of the Committee was brought 
into the Assembly, and that body recommended the Ameri- 
can Board to the patronage of the Churches. The spirit of 
“< eo-operative Christianity” was equally exclusive in relation 
to foreign and home missions. It was opposed to allowing 


* The writer was present at that meeting in New Haven, and well re- 
members the debate. He is indebted to Dr. Foote, of Va., for Dr. Mil- 


ler’s letter. 
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the true friends of Presbyterianism the privilege of using 
their own church courts in preaching the gospel, but com- 
pelled them to use an unecclesiastical body, whose affairs 
were conducted by an Executive Committee of Congrega- 
tionalists in Boston. It was well known at this time, that a 
large number of our ministers and laymen preferred to con- 
duct foreign missions through our own Judicatories. So 
positive was this feeling, that the Synod of Pittsburgh imme- 
diately organized the Western Foreign Missionary Society ; 
but the fiat of voluntaryism had already gone forth, and all 
such attempts must be discouraged. At any rate, there must 
be no general Board. ‘‘ Co-operative Christianity’’ was thus 
entirely consistent with itself, in thwarting the plans for 
conducting home missions and foreign missions under the 
care of the Church. 

8. One more illustration will be given from our history, 
of the exclusive and intolerant spirit of the ‘‘ co-operative 
Christianity,” which has been praised as something new 
from heaven. In 1835, the General Assembly, conceiving it 
to be the duty of the Church to engage in Foreign Missions, 
in its distinctive capacity, made arrangements to commence 
operations by taking the Western Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety, of the Synod of Pittsburgh, under its own care, and 
making it the nucleus of a general ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion. Accordingly, after a preliminary consultation with 
the Society, a committee was appointed to confer with the 
Synod of Pittsburgh on the subject, and the committee were 
“authorized, if they shall approve of the said transfer, to 
ratify and confirm the same with the said Synod, and report 
the same to the next General Assembly.” The committee 
reported to the Assembly of 1836 that the arrangement had 
been consummated with the Synod, and been ratified and 
confirmed by both parties. When it was proposed in the 
Assembly of 1836 to accept the transfer, and to proceed to 
the election of a Foreign Missionary Board, Dr. Skinner 
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moved, that “it was inexpedient to organize a separate 
Foreign Missionary Institution.” On the motion to post- 
pone the preceding proposition to take up Dr. Skinner’s, the 
vote was, ayes 133, noes 134. After a few days, the ques- 
tion was taken on the original proposition, and it was lost, 
ayes 106, noes 110. “It was ordered, that the Stated Clerk 
inform the Board of the Western Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety, that the Assembly have not carried into effect the stip- 
ulation touching the receiving that body under their care.” 
The Assembly immediately adjourned amidst the triumphant 
congratulations of the brethren professing ‘‘ co-operative 
Christianity,’’ one of whom—and he a leader—exclaimed 
in the vestibule of the church, as he rubbed his hands in 
glee, “‘ That’s the last kick of Presbyterianism.”’ 

It will be noticed that the ‘‘ co-operationists’’ of the New 
School were so determined not to allow their brethren of the 
Old School to carry on Foreign Missions according to the 
dictates of their conscience, that they not only denied the 
latter that privilege, through a general Board, but in their 
zeal for ‘‘ co-operative Christianity,” violated a ratified con- 
tract with a Synod of the Church. 

In this same Assembly,* the New School co-operatives 
made another assault on the Assembly’s Board of Domestic 
Missions, and attempted to turn out the old members and 

elect voluntary men in their place. The attempt almost suc- 
ceeded, the vote being 125 to 140. 

Scenes like these led to the division of the Church. The 
Assembly of 1836 refused to censure any of the errors in 
Mr. Barnes’s publications, and to tolerate Church action in 
spreading the gospel. A crisis was at hand. 

* Dr. Peters, the notorious champion of Congregational Voluntaryism, 
was a candidate for the Moderatorship of the Assembly! The vote 
stood, 110 for Dr. Witherspoon, 102 for Dr. Peters. History will give 
to Dr. Peters—a Congregationalist by birth and preference, and nowa 


Congregational minister again—his full share of the agency which re- 
sulted in the division of the Presbyterian Church. 
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Here we pause for the present. Our object has been to 
show what kind of thing the “co-operative Christianity” of 
our New School brethren is. And, if we mistake not, we 
have shown, first, that its principles are directly contrary to 
those of the Presbyterian Church from time immemorial ; 
and, secondly, that its spirit is to co-operate only according 
to its own will. 

We add, in conclusion, that our New School brethren are 
themselves beginning to eschew “co-operative Christianity !’’ 
They are laying plans to set up “‘ Boards” of their own, in 
lieu of Voluntaryism. Their eyes are opening by degrees. 
The Old School policy is the true one; and the sooner our 
brethren return to our doctrines and usages the better. We 
heartily wish them prosperity. 


- 
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CHAPTER VI. 
DOCTRINAL ERRORS OF THE NEW SCHOOL. 


In order to’give a more complete view of the condition of 
the Presbyterian Church at the period immediately ante- 
cedent to the great exscinding acts, it is necessary’to present 
some further statements in regard to the doctrinal errors 
then in vogue. 

I. The origin of the doctrinal errors which prevailed in 
the Presbyterian Church, is undoubtedly to be traced to the 
East. The New Haven philosophers are the sponsors of the 
‘New Divinity. Their improved theories began to be broached 
soon after the theological department of Yale College was 
organized. In 1823, Dr. Taylor wrote a review of Profes- 
sor Norton’s views of Calvinism, in which were prefigured 
the subsequent disclosures of metaphysical divinity. When 
the defection became known among the churches, much dis- 
satisfaction and apprehension were manifested by the ortho- 
dox; whose fears were greatly increased by the publication 
of two sermons, preached by Professor Fitch, in the Chapel 
of Yale College, in 1826, and by the Concio ad Clerum, 
preached by Dr. Taylor, in 1828. These discourses brought 
forth views of theology, so different from the Calvinistic 
Confessions, that a warm controversy arose, which lasted for 
some years. The New Haven peculiarities were ably de- ~ 
fended in the “‘ Christian Spectator,” a Quarterly, which had 
considerable circulation and influence among a certain por- 


tion of Presbyterians. The “ Revival” men (so termed) in 
25 
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the Presbyterian Church adopted the new views quite gen- 
erally, doubtless under the impression that they were better 
adapted to find favour with the multitude, and, philosophi- 
cally speaking, to make converts. Lrror, once abroad, easily 
circulates. Like the pestilence, it has its seasons of period- 
ical devastation. The New Haven Divinity of the Congre- 
gationalists soon became the New School Divinity of Pres- 
byterians, and both churches were overrun with the specula- 
tions of philosophy, ‘falsely so called.”’ 

II. The nature of the difference between the Old and the 
New Theology has been well elucidated in the Princeton 
Review, and in the works of Dr. James Wood, Dr.. Lewis 
W. Cheeseman, and Dr. Nathan L. Rice. Our limits forbid 
any extended discussion at the present time. We shall con- 
tent ourselves with remarking, that what the New School call 
“substance of doctrine,” the Old School call substance of 
error. The modifications of theology were numerous and 
fundamental, so as seriously to undermine the system of our 
Confession of Faith. Like the scientific “ variations,’ which 
sometimes overpower old, familiar strains, or like the changes 
in hymns wrought by impertinent compilers and meddlesome 
choristers, the theological emendations of the period in re- 
view either drove out old Calvinism into the unknown, or 
transfigured it by uncouth interlineations. The New Divinity 
interfered with the “good, old received” views of imputa- 
tion, depravity, election, regeneration, justification, the 
atonement, human ability, and in short, with the general 
creed of the Reformed Churches. Some of the specific dif- 
ferences* between Old and New Theology are summed up by 
Dr. Wood, as follows [with some omissions, for the sake of 
_ brevity] :— 

*The New School errors are well summed up in the Memorial from 
the West, presented to the Assembly in 1884; in the famous Act and 
Testimony of the same year; in the Memorial of the Pittsburgh Conven- 


tion, presented to the Assembly of 1885; in the Protest of 1886; and in 
the acts of the Assembly of 1887. 
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1. “The Old Theology places God upon the throne of the 
universe, and makes him competent to say concerning all 
creatures and events, ‘My counsel shall stand, and I will do 
all my pleasure.’ The New makes him so dependent upon 
the volitions of moral agents, that he is liable to suffer dis- 
appointment, and to have his happiness diminished, by the 
uncontrolable agency of men :—and this not only in the pre- 
sent world, but in the next.” 

2. “The Old Theology regards the fall of man as a catastro- 
phe so direful in its effects, that no power less than Omnipo- 
tence is adequate to ‘quicken sinners who are dead in tres- 
passes and in sins.” The New treats it as a calamity, which 
the sinner is able, since the introduction of a system of 
mercy through Jesus Christ, to repair himself. Says Mr. 
Finney, ‘Now suppose God to have come out upon Adam 
with the command of the text, “‘ Make you a new heart, for 
why will ye die?’ Could Adam have justly answered, Dost 
thou think I can change my own heart? Can I, who have 
a heart totally depraved, can I change that heart? Might 
not the Almighty have answered him in words of fire, Rebel, 
you have just changed your heart from holiness to sin, now 
change it back from sin to holiness.’”’ 

3. “The Old Theology maintains that Adam was the 
federal head of his posterity, and that, by breaking the cove- 
nant under which he was placed, he involved not only him- 
self, but all his posterity, in sin and misery—the guilt of his 
first sin being imputed to them, or set over in law to their 
account; so that they all come into the world with depraved 
and sinful natures. The New denies that we sustain a cove- 
nant relation to Adam; and maintains that he was only our 
natural head and father—from whose sin it results as a matter 
of fact, according to the common laws of human society, and 
that all his posterity become sinners when they arrive at 
moral agency; before which time they are neither sinful nor 
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holy; and that they become sinners by their own voluntary 
act, after a trial, it would seem, similar to what Adam had.” 

4, “The Old Theology maintains that the atonement con- 
sisted in rendering satisfaction to Divine Justice by the vi- 
carious sufferings of Christ, who endured in our stead the 
‘penalty of the law, and offered up himself an acceptable sa- 
crifice to God: by which offering God’s ‘favour was propi- 
tiated for us,’ his law magnified, and his government sus- 
tained ; so that without doing violence to his holy nature, or 
relinquishing the claims of his law, or dishonouring his go- 
vernment, he secured the salvation of those who were given 
to Christ in the covenant of redemption; John xvi. 2; Isa. 
liii. 11, 12; and laid the foundation for a free offer of mercy 
to all who hear the gospel. Mark xvi. 15; John iu. 16. 

“The New Theology considers the atonement as involving 
a suspension of the penalty of the law, and as consisting in 
a ‘symbolical display’ to the universe, for the purpose of 
producing such an impression of God’s hatred to sin, .as 
would render it safe and proper for him as moral Governor, 
to bestow pardon upon sinners; and as to sinners themselves 
it is an ‘experiment,’ made by God for their salvation ; which, 
through his impotency to control moral agents, may fail of 
its intended results.”’ 

5. “The Old Theology arrays the believer in the robe of 
Christ’s righteousness ; which being imputed to him and re- 
ceived by faith, is the ground of his justification before God. 
‘This is his name whereby he shall be called, The Lord our 
Righteousness.’ Jer. xxiii. 6. ‘And be found in him, not 
having mine own righteousness, which is of the law, but that 
which is: through the faith of Christ, the righteousness of 
God by faith.’ Phil. iii. 9. The New Theology discards the 
doctrine of imputed righteousness, and maintains that the 
believer's faith, being an act which God approves, and which 
leads to other holy acts, is reckoned to him for righteousness; 
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and in consequence of it God pardons his sin and receives 
him into favour.” 

6. “The Old Theology places the sinner at the threshold 
of sovereign mercy, a dependent though guilty suppliant for 
grace and salvation. The New gives him sufficient ability 
to do all that God requires of him, without divine aid.” 

7. “The Old Theology makes regeneration a radical 
change—a change in the disposition and temper of the sin- 
ner, as well asin his acts. The New regards it as merely 
giving a different direction to our constitutional desires ; but 
appears to make little or no difference between the principles 
of action, in converted and unconverted men. They differ 
only as to the ‘end of pursuit.’”’ 

8. “The Old Theology gives honour to Christ and the 
Holy Spirit—the New has a tendency to throw them, par- 
ticularly the latter, into the shade. ‘ You see,’ says Mr. 
Finney, how unphilosophical it is, while pressing the sinner 
to submission, to divert his mind and turn his attention to 
the subject of the Spirit’s influence.’ While his attention is 
directed to that subject, his submission is impossible.”” Ser- 
mons on Important Subjects, p. 61. ‘ Of course, those who 
would be instrumental in converting sinners, must say little 
or nothing about the Spirit. And it is true, as a matter of 
fact, that the class of preachers, to which we now refer, say 
almost as little about Christ as about the Spirit. They 
preach much about submitting to God; but they seldom ex- 
hibit the second person of the Trinity, in his mediatorial 
zharacter, and the duty of embracing him as a Saviour. 
The apostolic direction, ‘ Bélieve in the Lord Jesus Christ,’ 
is exchanged for a phraseology which is calculated to convey 
the impression that conversion consists in the mere choice 
of God as a moral Governor.” 

9. “The Old Theology honours the Holy Scriptures, by 
drawing its doctrines and proofs from this source alone, with- 
out calling in the aid of philosophy. The New resorts to the 
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latter, in order to obtain its first principles ; and then inter- 
prets the former so as to make them accord with these philo- 
sophical opinions.” 


III. We shall now glance at the history of the late trials 
for heresy in the Presbyterian Church. 

1. The Rev. Albert Barnes’s first trial arose from the views 
contained in a sermon, entitled ‘The Way of Salvation,” 
published in 1830. When a call from the first Church in 
Philadelphia was made to Mr. Barnes, then pastor of the 
Church at Morristown, N. J., it was resisted by some mem- 
bers of the Presbytery of Philadelphia, as was also his re- 
ception into the Presbytery, shortly after. An appeal being 
taken to the Synod, the latter body ordered the Presbytery to 
proceed toaregular trial. The Presbytery, by alarge majority, 
found Mr. Barnes guilty of promulgating serious errors, and 
appointed a committee to endeavour to induce him to re- 
nounce them. An appeal was made by Mr. Barnes to the 
Assembly, and decided as follows :—“ And while it judges 
that the sermon by Mr. Barnes, entitled ‘The Way of Sal- 
vation,’ contains a number of unguarded and objectionable 
passages, yet it is of the opinion that, especially after the 
explanations which were given by him of those passages, the 
Presbytery ought to have suffered the whole to pass without 
further notice.’’ The Presbytery of Philadelphia was much 
dissatisfied with this decision. 

2. Harly in 1832, the Rev. George Duffield, of Carlisle, 
Pa., published a work on Regeneration, containing many ob- 
jectionable doctrines. A committee of Presbytery, ap- 
pointed to examine the work, reported a number of errors, 
and the Presbytery ‘‘ declared the doctrines contained in the 
book, as presented in the report of the committee, to be 
erroneous, and contrary to the doctrines of the Bible and the 
standards of the Church,” and warned all to ‘“‘ guard against 
such distracting and dangerous errors.”’ Mr. Duffield brought 
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up the case, by complaint, to the Synod of Philadelphia, and 
that body enjoined upon the Presbytery of Carlisle to com- 
mence regular process against Mr. Duffield. He was found 
guilty by the Presbytery, in 1833, of eight out of ten specifi- 
cations, and the decision was “‘ That Presbytery at present 
do not censure him any further, than warn him to guard 
against such speculations as impugn the doctrines of our 
Church, and that he study to maintain the unity of the Spirit 
in the bond of peace.’”” The Synod of Philadelphia in 1834 
censured the Presbytery on account of their decision, be- 
cause “it compromises essential truths, defeats the ends of 
discipline, and under the circumstances of the case presents 
a result never contemplated by our constitution, after a ju- 
dicial conviction upon points, involving material departures 
from the doctrines of our standards.” 

3. Another trial in the Presbyterian Church for unsound- 
ness in the faith was that of Dr. Beecher. This gentleman 
was taken into the third Presbytery of New York while 
about starting for the West. His admission into the Pres- 
bytery of Cincinnati was resisted, but ineffectually, by Dr. 
Joshua L. Wilson and others, on the ground of doctrinal 
error. After several efforts to obtain a trial, Dr. Wilson, in 
1835, commenced a prosecution against Dr. Beecher for 
heresy. The Presbytery acquitted Dr. Beecher by a vote of 
12 to 23; and the Synod did not reverse the decision. 

4, The second trial of the Rev. Albert Barnes was com- 
menced in June, 1835, before the third Presbytery of Phila., 
Dr. George Junkin being the prosecutor. The Presbytery 
[which was the Assembly’s Elective Affinity Presbytery ] ac- 
quitted Mr. Barnes by a vote of 15 to 3.* Dr. Junkin ap- 


* The Assembly of 1831 first broached the doctrine of ‘elective affin- 
ity” in order to screen Mr. Barnes from the supervision of the Presby- 
tery of Philadelphia. ‘Resolved, That it will be expedient, as soon as 
the regular steps can be taken, to divide the Presbytery in such a way, 
as will be best calculated to promote the peace of the ministers and 
churches belonging to the Presbytery.” The Synod of Philadelphia 
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pealed to the Synod of Philadelphia, and the decision of the 
Presbytery was reversed in the Synod, by a vote of 142 to 
16 (17 persons present declined voting). After an ineffectual 
motion to refer the sentence to the Assembly, the whole 
minute, condemning Mr. Barnes for heresy and suspending 
him from the ministry, was adopted by a vote of 116 to 31 
(8 persons present declined voting). Mr. Barnes appealed 
to the General Assembly, and his appeal was sustained by a 
vote of 134 to 96. The sentence of suspension was removed 
by a vote of 145 to 78. Dr. Miller then introduced into the 
Assembly the following resolution :— 

“ Resolved, That while this General Assembly has thought 


having refused to take regular steps to do an irregular thing, ‘certain 
members of the Presbytery” complained to the Assembly of 1882; and 
that body, by a vote of 163 to 87, put Mr. Barnes and his friends into a 
separate Presbytery, called the Second Presbytery of Philadelphia. 
Thus was the Act and Testimony in favour of Elective Affinity con- 
summated. The Synod of Philadelphia at their next meeting, refused 
to recognize the existence of the Elective Affinity, or Personal Par- 
tiality, Presbytery, and addressed a memurial to the next Assembly. 
Whereupon a complaint was made to the Assembly of 1838, but all 
parties concurred in referring it again to the Synod. Some difference of 
opinion prevailed in the Synod; when, finally, on motion of Dr. Engles, 
three resolutions were adopted. First, the Second Presbytery was re- 
ceived by the Synod; Secondly, it was immediately reunited to the old 
Presbytery ; and Thirdly, the Presbytery, thus reunited, was divided 
by the line of Market street into two Presbyteries. A complaint and 
appeal were taken to the Assembly of 1834, which body decided that, in 
addition to the two Presbyteries, formed by the Synod by the line of 
Market street, a third, viz., the Assembly’s Second, should be retained 
on the principle of Elective Affinity. In order to protect this Elective 
Affinity Presbytery from the Synod of Philadelphia, the Assembly formed 
an Elective Affinity Synod, called the Synod of Delaware, composed of 
the aforesaid Elective Affinity Presbytery, and the Presbyteries of Wil- 
mington and Lewes. The Synod of Philadelphia in 1884 sent a me- 
morial to the Assembly of 1835 to dissolve the Synod of Delaware, which 
was done by the Assembly. Hence Mr. Barnes’s case came before the 
Synod of Philadelphia, in the autumn of 1835, instead of the New School 
Elective Affinity Synod, which had been created to take care of it and 
of all such matters. . 
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proper to remove the sentence of suspension under which 
the Rev. Mr. Barnes was placed by the Synod of Philadel- 
phia ; yet the judgment of the Assembly is, that Mr. Barnes, 
in his notes on the Epistle to the Romans, has published 
opinions, materially at variance with the Confession of Faith 
of the Presbyterian Church, and with the word of God ;— 
especially with regard to original sin, the relation of man to 
Adam, and justification by faith in the atoning sacrifice and 
righteousness of the Redeemer. The Assembly consider the 
manner in which Mr. Barnes has controverted the language 
and doctrine of our public standards, as highly reprehensible, 
and as adapted to pervert the mind of the rising generation 
from the simplicity and purity of the gospel plan. And al- 
though some of the most objectionable statements and ex- 
pressions which appeared in the earlier editions of the work 
in question, have been either removed, or so far modified or 
explained, as to render them more in accordance with our 
public formularies; still the Assembly considers the work, 
even in its present amended form, as containing representa- 
tions which cannot be reconciled with the letter or spirit of 
our public standards; and would solemnly admonish Mr. 
Barnes again to review this work ; to modify still further the 
statements which have grieved his brethren; and to be more 
careful in time to come, to study the purity and peace of 
the Church.” ~ 


The vote in the Assembly on this resolution was 109 in 
the affirmative to 122 in the negative.* 

This brief historical sketch shows that the Presbyterian 
Church had relapsed into laxness of discipline as well as into 
doctrinal error. Those of her ministers and members, who 


* The Synod of Philadelphia was excluded from voting by the rules. 
If the vote of that body (which would have been 21 to 6) had been 
added, Dr. Miller’s resolution would have been carried by 180 to 128. 
Dr. Witherspoon, the Moderator, was also in favour of it. 
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acquired the name of “ Old School,” could not remain sat- 
isfied with such a condition of things. 

IV. It is an inquiry of some interest, “To what extent 
did the New School embrace these doctrinal errors ?”’ 

That some of their body were on the old platform has al- 
ways been believed. But, so far as we have the means of 
judging, by far the larger proportion entertained theological 
views different from those of the ‘Old School.” This may 
be inferred— 

1st. From the unanimity among the “‘ New School” in re- 
sisting the disciplining of offenders. Dr. Miller’s resolution 
shows that they were opposed to condemning any of the 
opinions in Mr. Barnes’s Commentary on the Romans. Such 
a resolution could not have been voted down, if the New 
School had not been well united in theological sentiment. 

2d. The leaders in the New School body were generally 
men who adopted the New Divinity. Dr. Beman, Dr. Peters, 
Dr. Skinner, Dr. Cox, Dr. Duffield, Mr. Barnes, Dr. Patton, 
Dr. Wisner, Dr. Lansing, Dr. Finney, &c., endorsed the 
New Haven Theology. A few of the leading men, as Dr. 
Richards and Dr. Fisher, were opposed to these extrava- 
gances; but the largest proportion appear to have been car- 
ried away by those winds of doctrine. More recently, the 
number of ministers disposed to return to the ‘“ good, old re- 
received doctrines,’ seems to be on the increase. But in the 
times of the excitement of 1836, the new leaven had gone 
through a large mass. 

3d. This appears from public admissions on the floor of 
the General Assembly. Dr. Skinner openly used the fol- 
lowing language in the Assembly, as reported in the New 
York Observer :—“I am the more pleased, Mr. Moderator 
that Mr. Barnes has been enabled to maintain such exem- 
plary moderation under his severe discipline, because of the 
representative character in which, as suffering under the 
charge of heresy, he is universally regarded. Sir, this trial 
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is not a trial of Mr. Barnes as an individual; it is virtually 
a trial of a thousand ministers of the gospel, and of a large 
number of the members of this body. . . . . Sir, I 
am virtually identified with Mr. Barnes, and so are perhaps 
a majority of the members of this Assembly. 

His condemnation as a heretic condemns more than a shoud 
of his brethren in the ministry. He stands the representa- 
tive of a large class of the ministers of God. He is, sir, a 
fair representative of that class.” 

V. We are aware that our brethren deny that they have 
essentially varied from the standards of the Church. The 
following are some of the signs which, apart from direct ar- 
gument on either side, go to confirm the conviction that our 
New School brethren have wandered into serious deviations 
from scriptural truth : 

1. Their closer agreement with acknowledged heretics is 
one of these signs, which must strike the minds of candid 
inquirers. Pelagians embraced many of the dogmas which 
characterize the new theology. Indeed the party frequently 
goes by the name of the “Semi-Pelagian party,” not be- 
cause the orthodox wish to use an invidious designation, but 
because this expresses, in their judgment, the truth. The 
works of Dr. Taylor, of Norwich, a well-known English 
Socinian, contain almost every argument advanced by Dr. 
Taylor, of New Haven, in favour of his peculiar views of 
native depravity and atonement. The Unitarians of the 
present day hail the New School Theology as an advance 
towards their own “liberal’’ scheme of religion. We might 
quote from Unitarian publications in proof of this alleged 
affinity. Far be it from us to intimate that any funda- 
mental departure from the faith, like a denial of the divinity 
of Christ, has yet appeared among New School Presby- 
terians, or that our brethren are desirous of courting the 
affinities alluded to. We merely state the fact that the sup- 
posed theological improvements do bring their authors into 
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closer relations with acknowledged errorists, and that the 
latter complacently watch for future developments. This is 
a matter of history. 

2. Another incidental sign of something wrong is the 
mental reserve exercised in adopting formularies. It is al- 
ways a bad omen when a person is shy in disclosing his the- 
ological views. The New School mode of subscribing for 
‘“‘ substance of doctrine’ may be made like Professor Park’s 
Theory of “the intellect and the feelings,” to mean any- 
thing and everything. On this scheme, Dr. Bushnell would 
not hesitate to adopt the Confession of Faith ; and hundreds 
have actually entered our Church only to make trouble in it. 
Mental reservation is a mischievous expedient. We know 
of a New School minister, now prominent in that Church, 
who, upon attending an examination for admission into an 
Old School Presbytery, declared that he could easily get in 
himself; adding, as he snapped his fingers, “‘he could slip 
through the Presbytery as easily as that.’’ We regret to be 
compelled to say anything that must be offensive to worthy 
brethren; but, whilst some, as Mr. Barnes, have openly 
and honestly avowed their sentiments, others have covertly 
‘‘ slipped” into the Church on an oily “‘substance of doc- 
trine.” We regard all these subterfuges—so they appear to 
us, not to them—as bad signs. 

3. Another suspicious sign among the New Divinity men 
is their attempt—doubtless honest—to have it understood 
that they do not differ from the great lights of the Church. 
Dr. Taylor, for example, published a pamphlet with the title, 
‘“‘ An inquiry into the nature of sin as exhibited in Dr. 
Dwight’s Theology,” attempting to show that Dr. Dwight was 
on his side. Edwards, and Bellamy, and Davies, and Ten- 
nent, have been claimed as agreeing with New School divin- 
ity! So inconsistent are some theologians that they first 
ridicule the statements of the Shorter Catechism, and then 
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declare that they do not differ from the champions of the 
faith. 

4. Another dark sign is opposition to rigorous tests. The 
right of a Presbytery to examine members of other Presby- 
teries, applying for admission, was warmly resisted by our 
New School brethren generally. The Old School Presbyteries 
were compelled to fall back upon this reserved right of ex- 
amination, on account of suspicious theology in divers quar- 
ters. When was an orthodox man, from the days of Pela- 
gius to Bushnell, ever known to avoid an examination into 
_ his doctrinal belief? 

5. Another adverse sign is the characteristic nomencla- 
ture of the other school. They adopt new phraseology, new 
philosophical statements, new words, as well as new things. 
They talk of “American Presbyterianism,’” “liberal Cal- 
vinism,”’ ‘‘ generous Presbyterianism,”’ “‘ we American Pres- 
byterians being moderate men,” &., &c. All this looks as 
though there were some real difference of views between the 
two bodies. 

6. It is an incidental sign against New Schoolism that a 
large number of able and good men honestly think that that 
body has connived at grievous doctrinal errors. Look at the 
. Synod of Philadelphia, which condemned Mr. Barnes’ doc- 
trines by a vote of 142 to 16. Look at the majorities in 
the Assemblies of 1835 and 1837, and the large minorities 
in other Assemblies, who concurred in regarding these doc- 

trinal errors as impairing the old foundations. Impartial 
‘men will consider the opinion of such divines as Drs. Green, 
Alexander, Miller, Baxter, Spring, Hodge, Junkin, Hoge, 
Yeomans, Cuyler, Engles, Elliot, Musgrave, Fisk, Janeway, 
Phillips, Wilson, Breckinridge, Plumer, McGill, Murray, 
&c., as worth something in this controversy. It is impos- 
sible to suppose that these ministers are all mistaken in their 
judgment, and that there is no substantial difference of theo- 
logical views. 
26 
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7. Another incidental sign against New Schoolism is public 
opinion in Church and State. Other Christian denomina- 
tions, so far as we know, consider the Old School to have 
the best claim to the name of Presbyterians. We think that 
our brethren of the New School have comparatively little 
sympathy among orthodox bodies, so far as doctrinal varia- 
tions are concerned. They have got the name of “New 
School’ by common consent, and will have to keep it. The 
Free Church of Scotland abroad concurred in the judgment 
of sister churches at home, and acknowledged our branch as 
the true one. The State also has given judgment in our fa- 
vour. The decision of justice has confirmed all our ecclesi- 
astical titles, and the legal adjudication, whatever may be its 
value, is ours. 


We claim that all these signs, incidental to the history of 
the controversy, are ominous of the failure of New Schoolism 
at self-vindication. We have not the shadow of a doubt 
that, in the providence of God, the righteousness of the Old 
School cause will be still more strongly established in the 
judgment of future generations, and that impartial history 
will testify to the justice of its principles, the self-denial, 
and heroism of its champions, and its universal triumph over 
error and secession. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
REPEAL OF THE PLAN OF UNION. 


WE now come to the great Excision Acts, which consti- 
tute an era in the history of the Presbyterian Church. The 
difficulties which led to this crisis were of some years’ stand- 
ing, and arose, as we have attempted to show, both from 
errors of doctrine, and from loose views of Church policy 
and government. How could two parties, differing so much 
from each other, continue together in one body, without ef- 
forts at reformation on the one side, and of aggression on the 
other? These two parties have been rightly called the Old 
and the New Schools. Dr. Judd innocently endeavours to 
show that the New are the Old, and the Old, the New, which is 
not the first time that bitter has been put for sweet and sweet 
for bitter. The doctor rows against a stream, which, like 
the mighty Mississippi, has no returning tide. Labitur et 
labetur in omne volubilis evum. 

After a long series of contests, the crisis had come. In 
1835, the Old School had a majority and used it with effect. 
In 1836, the New School had a majority and used it with 
similar effect. The latter refused in that year to censure 
the slightest error in the slightest degree, and they also vio- 
lated the contract of the preceding Assembly with the 
Synod of Pittsburgh in reference to the Board of Foreign 
Missions. The Old School were determined to make one 
more effort in favour of Presbyterianism, and if unsuccessful 
to secede from a Church they could not reform. Their motto 
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was: ‘ Presbyterianism at all hazards; in a majority, if | 


possible; in a minority, if necessary.’ Their policy was: 
‘“‘ Reformation or secession.” There is no doubt about that. 
Dr. Judd harmlessly occupies a large part of a book in 
showing that the Old Schoo! aimed at power. Suppose some 
innocent Tory should write a history of the American Revo- 
lution, and should endeavour to asperse the character of the 
Continental Congress by documentary proof that the revo- 
lutionary fathers sought for power in the “times that tried 
men’s souls,” that the Declaration of Independence was a 
mere fight for a majority, and that General Washington in 
capturing Cornwallis only cared to conquer a foe. Or, sup- 
pose that some gentle Moderate of the Church of Scotland 
should undertake to demonstrate that the Evangelical party, 
headed by Chalmers, Welsh, and Cunningham, were mere 
party-power men, and that the great issues of that day were 
really the ins against the outs. We apprehend that in these 
cases, the historian would be regarded as an exceedingly simple- 
minded writer. Not more or less so, however, than our very 
worthy brother, who thinks he can make the world believe 
that Green, Alexander, Miller, Baxter, Junkin, Elliot, Hoge, 
Breckinridge, Engles, Hodge, and the champions of the an- 
cient Presbyterian faith, were aiming at mere power, in the 
contest that cost tears, and prayers, and self-denial, and 
labour, to lead it on to the glorious result of a permanent 
victory. 

The General Assembly, like the Congress of ’76, met in 
troublous times. Their course of conduct was to be decided 
by emergencies. The Old School were fully determined only 
upon one thing, and that thing was that the Plan of Union 
must be repealed. The acts of 1837, which have been 
greatly misrepresented in the natural excitements of party, 
will vindicate themselves before an impartial world. The 
holy men of God, who shaped the measures of that memora- 
ble year, are willing, as they always have been, to be judged 
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by their acts. A candid consideration of these several acts 
and measures will show that all was done that could be done, 
consistently with truth and covenant obligation, to settle the 
differences in a constitutional and peaceable manner, and 
that it was the refractory conduct of the New School them- 
selves that precipitated their own utter downfall. 

The attention of the reader is requested to the following 
schedule of the Acts of 1837, as indicating the spirit and 
the policy of the Assembly, and also as exhibiting the out- 
line of our own vindication of the Assembly’s Acts. 


I. Repeal of the Plan of Union; or, Arresting the future progress of 
the evil. 
Introduced Monday afternoon, May 22. Passed Tuesday morning, 
May 28. 
Passed by a vote of 148 ayes to 110 nays. 


II. Citation of Judicatories; or, Purging from existing evils. 
Introduced Thursday afternoon, May 25. Passed Friday afternoon, 
May 26. 
Passed by a vote of 128 ayes to 122 nays. 


III. Voluntary Division ; or, Separation in peace. 
Introduced Saturday morning, May 27. Postponed Tuesday morn- 
ing, May 30. 
Postponed by 138 ayes to 107 nays. 


IV. Excision of Synods; or, Entire Reformation. 
1. Synod of Western Reserve. 
Introduced Tuesday afternoon, May 30. Passed Thursday morn- 
ing, June 1. 
Passed by 132 ayes to 105 nays. 
2. Synods of Utica, Geneva, and Genesee. 
Introduced Saturday morning, June 3. Passed Monday after- 
noon, June 5. 
Passed by 115 ayes to 88 nays. 


It will be observed that there was a gradation in the mea- 
sures from mild to severe. Some attention is solicited to 


each of these measures in order. 
7% * 
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I. Repeal of the Plan of Union; or, Arresting the future 
progress of the evil. The first measure of the General As- 
sembly was to prevent the formation of any more churches 
on the Plan of Union. There was a determination to stop 
the leak at any rate; how to get the water out of the hold 
was another question. 

1. The first point on this subject for consideration is, that 
the Plan of Union was an unconstitutional measure; the 
General Assembly having no power to adopt it, without first 
submitting it to the Presbyteries. 

The following is a copy of the famous Plan of Union :— 


‘6A PLAN OF UNION BETWEEN PRESBYTERIANS AND CONGRE- 
GATIONALISTS IN THE NEW SETTLEMENTS, ADOPTED IN 1801. 


‘The report of the committee appointed to consider and 
digest a plan of government for the churches in the new set- 
tlements, was taken up and considered; and after mature 
deliberation on the same, approved as follows :— 

“‘Regulations adopted by the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in America, and by the General Asso- 
ciation of the State of Connecticut (provided said Associa- 
tion agree to them), with a view to prevent alienation and 
promote union and harmony, in those new settlements which 
are composed of inhabitants from those bodies. 

“Ast. It is strictly enjoined on all their missionaries to the 
new settlements, to endeavour, by all proper means, to pro- 
mote mutual forbearance and accommodation, between those 
inhabitants of the new settlements who hold the Presbyte- 
rian, and those who hold the Congregational form of Church 
government. 

“2d. If in the new settlements, any Church of the Con- 
gregational order shall settle a minister of the Presbyterian 
order, that Church may, if they choose, still conduct their 
discipline according to Congregational principles, settling 
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their difficulties among themselves, or by a council mutually 
agreed upon for that purpose. But if any difficulty shall 
exist between the minister and the Church or any member 
of it, it shall be referred to the Presbytery to which the 
minister shall belong, provided both parties agree to it; if 
not, to a council consisting of an equal number of Presby- 
terians and Congregationalists, agreed upon by both parties. 

‘3d. If a Presbyterian Church shall] settle a minister of 
Congregational principles, that Church may still conduct 
their discipline according to Presbyterian principles; ex- 
cepting that if a difficulty arise between him and his Church, 
or any member of it, the cause shall be tried by the Associ- 
ation to which the said minister shall belong, provided both 
parties agree to it; otherwise by a council, one half Congre- 
gationalists and the other half Presbyterians, mutually agreed 
on by the parties. 

“4th. If any congregation consist partly of those who 
hold the Congregational form of discipline, and partly of 
those who hold the Presbyterian form; we recommend to 
both parties, that this be no obstruction to their uniting in 
one church and settling a minister; and that, in this case, 
the Church choose a standing committee from the communi- 
cants of said church, whose business it shall be, to call to 
account every member of the church, who shall conduct him- 
self inconsistently with the laws of Christianity, and to give 
_judgment on such conduct; and if the person condemned 
by their judgment be a Presbyterian, he shall have hberty 
to appeal to the Presbytery ; if a Congregationalist, he shall 
have liberty to appeal to the body of the male communicants 
of the church; in the former case, the determination of the 
Presbytery shall be final, unless the Church consent to a 
further appeal to the Synod, or to the General Assembly ; 
and in the latter case, if the party condemned shall wish for 
a trial by a mutual council, the cause shall be referred to 
such council. “And provided the said standing committee of 
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any church shall depute one of themselves to attend the 
Presbytery, he may have the same right to sit and act in 
- the Presbytery, as a ruling elder of the Presbyterian Church. 

‘‘On motion, Resolved, That an attested copy of the above 
Plan be made by the stated clerk, and put into the hands of 
the delegates of this Assembly to the General Association, 
to be by them laid before that body for their consideration ; 
and that if it ol be epmncnes by them, it go into imme- 
diate operation.” 


“‘The delegates to the last General Association of Con- 
necticut, reported, that they all attended the Association 
during the whole of their sessions, and were received and 
treated with great cordiality and friendship : 

“That the regulations submitted by the last Assembly, 
respecting the establishment of churches in. the frontiers, 
consisting of members partly of the Presbyterian and partly 
of the Congregational denominations, were unanimously 
adopted by the Association.”’ 


The words in our Form of Government are as follows :— 

“‘Before any overtures and regulations proposed by the 
Assembly to be established as constitutional rules shall be 
obligatory on the churches, it shall be necessary to transmit 
them to all the Presbyteries, and to receive the returns of at 
least a majority of them in writing, approving thereof.” — 
Ch. XII. Sec. 6. Now, the Plan of Union was eminently a 
measure coming within this restrictive article of the Consti- 
tution. For (1.) It is distinctly called in the first paragraph 
[which Dr. Judd omits] “‘a plan of government for the 
churches in the new settlements.’’ The last record also 
[which Dr. Judd omits], states that its object is ‘the estab- 
lishment of churches, consisting of members partly of the 
Presbyterian and partly of the Congregational denomina- 
tions.” If to establish churches on a new plan of govern- 
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ment be not within the meaning of “constitutional rules,” 
is it possible to conceive of anything that is? (2.) By the 
2d Article of the Plan, a Presbyterian minister’s rights may 
be decided upon by a mixed council of Presbyterians and 
Congregationalists. Is there no variation of the constitution 
here? (8.) By the 3d Article, the discipline of a Presbyte- 
rian Church may be in certain cases committed to a similar 
half-and-half council, and in other cases, the discipline is 
placed in the hands of a “standing committee.’ Is not this 
a rule affecting the Constitution? (4.) The “standing com- 
mittee” of a mixed church may, by the 4th Article, appoint 
a delegate to Presbytery, who shall have the same rights 
there “as a ruling elder of the Presbyterian Church!’ 
These regulations are, every one of them, in direct conflict 
with the plainest principles of Presbyterianism; and, as 
they were never submitted to the Presbyteries, they are 
null and void. The Assembly had no right to enact them. 
2. The question at once arises, “How came the Plan of 
Union to be adopted in our church?” What was its origin ? 
(1.) The General Association of Connecticut first proposed to 
the Assembly these measures “for establishing a uniform system 
of Church government’’* for the Presbyterians and Congre- 
gationalists on the frontiers. The minutes show that it is an 
entire mistake to suppose that the matter originated in our 
body. The Plan was not only proposed but digested and 
drawn up by ministers who were from New England. Dr. 
Edwards, the chairman of the committee, recently a Congre- 
gationalist, is understood to have drawn up the Plan, with 
the particular assistance of the Rev. Samuel Blatchford, the 
delegate from Connecticut, who was also on the committee. 
These gentlemen, with Mr. Hutton, Dr. Edwards, elder, 


* Minutes of 1801, p. 212. 

+ Dr. Edwards and Mr. Hutton were from Albany Presbytery, at that 
time the most western Presbytery of New York, and the one that had 
the most interest in passing the measure, 
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were a majority of the committee. Dr. McKnight acqui- 
esced, and Dr. Woodhull was not very favourable to the 
measure. (2.) The Plan of Union thus proposed by the 
Connecticut Association, and favourably reported on by a 
majority, three of whom specially represented the parties 
chiefly concerned,* was passed by the Assembly without due 
consideration of its principles and operation. The prevalent 
idea was, that it related to missionary churches, and was 
merely a local and,temporary arrangement. The following 
extract from an unpublished letter -by Dr. Alexander, in an- 
swer to inquiries from the editor of this Magazine, will throw 
light on the subject. Dr. Alexander was a member of the 
Assembly of 1801, and at the date of the letter, August 5th, 
1851, the only surviving member: 


“In regard to the Plan of the Union adopted by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of 1801, of which I was a member, the his- 
tory is contained in the minutes of that body. There was, 
according to my recollection, no discussion on the subject. 
Dr. Edwards was, I believe, the father of the scheme. He 
had been educated chiefly in New England, and had been 
long settled there as a pastor. He had recently been called 
to be President of Union College, Schenectady, and felt a 
warm attachment to the Congregational body. The proposal 
of ‘some plan of union, it is true, came from the General 
Association of Connecticut; but Dr. Edwards was there a 
delegate from the General Assembly, and at that time the 
delegates from the two bodies possessed the privilege of 
voting as well as deliberating. What part he took in initia- 
ting the Plan I do not know, but I recollect that he intro- 


* Namely, Dr. Edwards and Mr. Hutton represented Albany Presby- 
tery, which was the frontier Presbytery, and Rey. Mr. Blatchford was 


the delegate from Connecticut specially charged with this matter.—Min- 
utes, p. 212. 
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duced and advocated the Plan adopted by the General As- 
sembly. 

“The subject of the power of the General Assembly to 
adopt such a Plan was not thought of, at least never men- 
tioned. It was considered a local arrangement suited to the 
new settlements in New York; and the members remote 
from that region did not consider their Presbyteries at all 
interested in the arrangement, and were willing that the 
churches in those new settlements should have a plan by 
which they might peaceably unite in the support of the gospel. 
In short, very little importance was attributed to the ‘ Plan,’ 
at the time of its adoption. 

“JT was also present at the General Association of Con- 
necticut, which met at Litchfield, when the Plan was adopted 
by that body; and as far as my recollection serves me, there 
was no discussion on the subject in that body. I think it 
was adopted without opposition. 

“The motives which led to the devising of this Plan of 
Union were undoubtedly good; the object aimed at was also 
good. Its inconsistency with the strict principles of the 
Presbyterian form of government was not adverted to; and 
the irregularities which subsequently arose out of it were 
not foreseen.” 


No men have more deeply deplored the adoption of the 
Plan of Union, or have more fully admitted its unconstitu- 
tionality, than some of those who had an agency in passing 
it, as Drs. Green, Alexander, Miller, Woodhull, &c. 

“8. It has been represented that no opposition was made 
to the Plan of Union until 1837, and that the Old School 
suddenly seized upon it as a pretext for the ulterior 
measures of that crisis. This is certainly an error. A grow- 
ing dissatisfaction existed from at least as early as 1826, 
when the operation of the Plan began to be known. Pre- 
vious to that period, the Plan had been kept very much 
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within its own local district. In 1826, a delegate was sent 
from Rochester Presbytery, who was not a ruling elder, and 
although the Assembly admitted him, a sharp protest was 
signed by forty-two members.* In 1831, a protest of the 
same nature, drawn up by R. J. Breckinridge, was signed 
by sixty-seven members, containing such language as the 
following in reference to the Plan of Union: ‘‘ That agree- 
ment is one altogether anomalous to our Form of Govern- 
ment, and so far as it does extend, is in derogation of it.” 
Near the close of the session of 1831, the Assembly, by a 
vote of 81 to 54, decided that the practice of admitting 
committee-men ought to be discontinued. The dissatisfac- 
tion was so great that in 1835 the Assembly resolved that 
no more Churches ought to be organized on the Plan of 
Union, and that it ought to be repealed. These statements 
show that the abrogation of the Plan in 1837 was no sudden 
movement. On the contrary, the whole arrangement had 
been felt to be a severe grievance for a number of years. 

4. But what was the harm done by the Plan of Union? 
What were some of its practical evils? First: It corrupted 
our Presbyteries. Committee-men were allowed to sit as 
ruling elders; and Congregational ministers, who had no 
sympathy with Presbyterianism, were received into the Pres- 
byteries without examination. To show to what extent the 
Presbyteries were corrupted, let us hear what the members 
of the Western Reserve Synod admitted in 1837. The an- 
swer of the Assembly to their Protest states: ‘According 
to their own showing, there is one Presbytery with only one 
Presbyterian church, another with two, and in the whole 
Synod, containing 139 churches, there are only 25, or at 
most 380 Presbyterian churches, and 109 Congregational 
churches, or churches of a mixed character.’ Now when it 


* Among the signers were Drs. McAuley, J. Chester, Ely, Janeway, 
Swift, Rowan, H. R. Wilson, Martin, J. D. Baird, Junkin, McElroy, 
Laurie, Gilbert, Hodge, Herron, G. Potts, &c.,—a strong array. 
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is taken into the account that the Presbyteries are the source 
of all power, that they license and ordain ministers, are the 
guardians of the purity of the Church, and decide upon 
amendments to the Constitution, it is easy to see what 
danger was involved in the fundamental and elementary cor- 
ruption of Presbyteries. This will be illustrated as we pro- 
ceed. Secondly. The Plan of Union lowered the standard 
of doctrine, and introduced errors. The Presbyteries, as 
constituted, necessarily became lax. On the question of en- 
dorsing Mr. Barnes’s errors of doctrine, these Union Pres- 
byteries gave between 60 and 70 votes, or about half the 
whole number on that side. The Assembly say, in answer 
to one of the protests: ‘‘ Upon inquiry of brethren who 
came in upon this ‘ Plan,’ it appeared upon their own show- 
ing, to the abundant conviction of this General Assembly, 
that there were some members on this floor, deliberating and 
voting on the very resolutions in question [ Exscinding Acts], 
who had never adopted the Confession of Faith of this 
Church.”’* Is it any wonder that doctrinal errors crept in 
through such sort of Presbyterians? Thirdly. The dis- 
orders attending ‘“‘ Evangelism’”’ under Finney, Burchard, &c., 
had their full sweep among the “Plan of Union’ Presby- 
teries. Those churches are yet suffering from the effects of 
wild-fire, anxious seats, arrogant itineration, &. No doubt 
much good was done, but a vast amount of evil also. 
Fourthly. Opposition to our Church policy in managing be- 
nevolent operations, was another of the evils of the “‘ Plan.” 
These brethren went unanimously for the Voluntary So- 
cieties, in opposition to Church organizations. Fifthly. The 
“Plan of Union’ was the means of rallying a powerful 
party against the old-fashioned Presbyterians. The Union 
brethren on all occasions voted in solid phalanx against the 
very idea of reform. Their “ voice was still for war’’ on all 
occasions that tested their spirit. The whole Church felt 
* Minutes, p. 459. 
27 
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their influence, their numbers in the Assembly ranging from 
one-quarter to one-third of all the members. It is manifest 
that with elements so discordant, peace was out of the ques- 
tion. The evils of the ‘Plan of Union’ had become intol- 
erable. There was a necessity for its repeal. 

5. What was the conduct of the New School in regard to 
the abolition of this unconstitutional Plan, thus fraught with 
so many evils? They opposed its abolition, toa man! They 
spoke against its repeal, they voted against it, rank and file, 
and finally protested against it on the minutes of the As- 
sembly. Let us notice two or three points in their Protest. 
They stated, Ist. “That the Plan of Union, now declared 
to be unconstitutional, was formed TWENTY YEARS before the 
adoption of the present Constitution of the Presbyterian 
Church.’’* What is the impression made by such a state- 
ment? Is it a correct and true one?. Manifestly not. The 
present Constitution of the Presbyterian Church was adopted 
in 1789. But it was ‘revised and amended,” in a few par- 
ticulars, in 1821. This broad statement of theirs made for 
effect, has, however, the effect of crushing the Plan of Union, 
if it does anything. For the Constitution, revised in 1821, 
expressly declares that ‘‘a Presbytery consists of all the 
ministers and one ruling elder from every congregation.”” So 
that, notwithstanding thé existence of this Plan of Union, 
for twenty years, the revision of 1821 absolutely ignores 
“‘ committee-men,” and excludes them by an enactment, pos- 
itive and peremptory. What makes the thing still more em- 
phatic is, that these very Presbyteries voted for the adoption 
of that Constitution! No doubt, however, they did it with 
some ‘‘ mental reserve’ and “for substance” of Presbyte- 
rianism. Nevertheless, it is a fact, that the revision of 1821 
adopted and reaffirmed the old principles of Presbyterianism 
without endorsing the Plan of Union at all. 2d. Another 
statement of our New School brethren was that, if the Pres- 

* The CAPITALS and italics are theirs. Minutes, p. 455. 
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byteries had desired to frustrate or resist the operation of 
the Plan of Union in 1821, when the Constitution was re- 
- vised, ‘‘ unquestionably either the revised or amended Con- 
stitution would have had embodied in it some provision 
against it, or some attempt at least would have been made to 
that effect.”” The answer to this is very brief. The Plan 
was never submitted to the Presbyteries in any form or 
shape; not being a part of the “book,” it did not come up 
for consideration. But the Constitution, without the Plan, 
having been readopted by the Presbyteries, the omission to 
notice the Plan was a double condemnation; first, because 
the law of the Church requires that such constitutional rules 
shall be first submitted to the Presbyteries, before they can 
have any binding effect; and secondly, because the Constitu- 
tion itself, which was readopted, contains principles utterly 
destructive of the Plan. 3d. Another statement, made in 
the Protest and on the floor of the Assembly, was that the 
Plan of Union was a ‘compact’? with the Association of 
Connecticut, and could not be abrogated without the consent 
of the latter. The Association of Connecticut, however, 
has no power to make rules for the government of churches 
even within its own limits. And if it had the power to leg- 
islate outside of its limits, that would not have altered the 
case; because the General Assembly had no constitutional 
right to enter into any such compact. Where one of the 
parties has no right to make a contract, the contract is void 
without asking the consent of the other to repeal it; but 
where the other party has merely advisory powers, there can 
be no “ contract’’ at all, lawful or unlawful. The agreement 
moreover, was one which, from the nature of the case, could 
be repealed by the General Assembly at leisure. 

6. The final result, in 1837, was that the Assembly de- 
termined to abrogate the Plan of Union, on the ground of 
its original unconstitutionality and on the ground of the 
practical evils arising from it. Dr. Alexander said in the 
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Assembly: “It ought no longer to be tolerated; the Assem- 
bly might with equal propriety appoint a government by 
Diocesan Bishops.”’ It may be here added, that the common 
name of the Plan in the western Synods was, “‘ The Accom- 
modation Plan ;’”’ and wonderfully well did it accommodate 
all who thought lightly of Presbyterianism. The General 
Assembly, by a vote of 143 to 110, determined to put a stop 
to the Accommodation Plan, which had commenced as a 
peace measure, in missionary and frontier settlements, but 
had grown up into a system of warlike aggression. This 
abrogation was the first move in the great campaign of 
1837. It was wisely, calmly determined upon, and triumph- 
antly executed. ‘The future progress of the evil was thus 
arrested. ; 

But what was to be done to remedy the irregularities al- 
ready existing? This brings to view the next measure 
which the Old School Presbyterians endeavoured to carry 
out. 2 

II. Citation of the lower Judicatories; or, Purging from 
the existing evils. If the Plan of Union, now abrogated, 
was unconstitutional, then, as Dr. Baxter said, ‘‘we are 

-bound to carry forward our action to its legitimate conse- 
quences.”” The Assembly, therefore, determined to cite to 
the bar of the next Assembly such inferior Judicatories as 
were charged by common fame with irregularities. The ob- 
ject was to purge off the excrescences ; to remove from our 
body all ministers who were not Presbyterians, and all 
churches which were governed by committee-men and not by 
ruling elders. This was certainly an end that ought to be 
attained. . 

Our New School brethren, however, were dreadfully afraid 
of “citation,” and made great efforts to get rid of it. Dr. 
Beman contended, that “the Constitution had ample powers 
to rectify disorders” “through Sessions, Presbyteries, and 
Synods.”’ Furthermore, Dr. Beman contended that, when 
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cited, all that could be done was ‘‘to send down the evidence 
to the inferior judicatory, ordering them to straighten their 
proceedings.”’ Dr. Peters also contended, that “the right 
of citation is admitted, but it is not for trial, but merely that 
the matter may be remitted.” Most important facts were 
developed by the speakers in this debate, viz., 1. That the 
Old School would have great, if not insuperable, difficulties, 
in accomplishing any important objects by citing refractory 
Judicatories; and, 2. That the New School expected to ob- 
tain a majority at the next Assembly, and revoke all the 
proceedings. Dr. Beman, speaking in reference to the Judi- 
catories to be cited [whom it was proposed to exclude from 
voting until their case was decided, according to a common 
rule in our Church], said: ‘‘ They will come here, and vote 
with the majority in the next Assembly; that is prophecy.” 
Dr. Peters said, ‘ All the churches involved in this decision 
will be declared part and parcel of the next Assembly.” 
Nevertheless, the New School were very unwilling to allow 
any citation. They were opposed to purging out the exist- 
ing evil; and in fact, demonstrated pretty well, that it could 
not be easily done in this way. 

When the vote was taken, the Old School carried the 
measure by a bare majority, 128 to 122. The practical dif- 
ficulties, arismg from the obstructions which the Synods 
could readily throw in their way, the great delay that would 
occur, and the uncertainty, under the circumstances, of ac- 
complishing anything of importance, together with the small- 
ness of the majority on this measure, determined the Old 
School to seek a remedy by a voluntary division, if possible. 
This was their third measure. 

2h * 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
VOLUNTARY SEPARATION OF THE TWO PARTIES. 


We have already shown that the Plan of Union was an 
unconstitutional and mischievous plan, and as such called for 
the formal repeal enacted by the Assembly. We have also 
shown that the citation of judicatories, although passed by 
the Assembly, was abandoned as a reforming measure, prin- 
cipally because the New School demonstrated in their 
speeches that they could thwart its design until the next As- 
sembly, when they threatened to repeal the measures already 
passed, and to put a stop to the reformation which had been 
begun. 

III. We now proceed to the examination of the third 
measure of the Old School party, which was to secure, if 
possible, the voluntary separation of the two parties on terms 
of equity and peace. 

This attempt at a peaceful separation originated with Dr. 
Robert J. Breckinridge, who was unquestionably the great 
champion and leader of the Old School Presbyterians. The 
Rev. Elipha White and Dr. Absalom Peters had each inti- 
mated in previous debates the possibility of a voluntary 
separation. Accordingly, when it was found that the New 
School were unwilling to carry out the objects of citation in 
their true spirit, the leading champion of the majority gave 
notice that he would propose on the following day the ap- 
pointment of a committee, of equal numbers from each party, 
to inquire into the expediency of a voluntary division of the 
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Presbyterian Church. Dr. Breckinridge, by this measure, 
showed his true character as a generous, high-minded, Chris- 
tian gentleman, ready on the one hand to contend for his 
Church with all zeal and-power, and on the other to concede 
to his opponents whatever charity could demand. The As- 
sembly appointed, accordingly, a committee of ten on the 
state of the Church, five from each side. The Old School 
were represented by Dr. Breckinridge, Dr. Alexander, Dr. 
Cuyler, Dr. Witherspoon, and Judge Ewing; and the New 
School by Dr. McAuley, Dr. Beman, Dr. Peters, Dr. B. 
Dickinson, and Judge Jessup. 

The Old School portion of the committee very wisely de- 
termined to conduct the negotiation in writing. Several 
papers passed between the two parties, but without any sat- 
isfactory result. “Dr. Alexander, the chairman, was reluct- 
antly compelled to report on the following day that a volun- 
tary division could not be effected. The committee agreed 
substantially on two points, and disagreed on two other 
points, involved in a peaceable separation. 

1. The committee agreed on the expediency of a division. 
The New School had hitherto opposed the idea, even of se- 
cession on the part of the Old School, and held it up to 
scorn; and least of all, had they any idea of separating into 
a party by themselves. The determination, however, of the 
Old School to carry on, if possible, a reform at this meeting 
of the Assembly, produced upon their minds the salutary 
impression, that a peaceable separation was by no means to 
be summarily rejected. The committee, representing the 
minority, not only ‘(admitted the expediency of a division,”’ 
but declared that ‘differences of opinion in relation to im- 
portant points of Church policy and action, as well as theo- 
logical opinion, are found to exist.” ~ They further acknow- 
ledged that a division of the Church into two separate bodies 
was “of vital importance to the best interests of the Re- 
deemer’s kingdom.’ The Old School had hitherto been 
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much ridiculed and abused for having adopted these senti- 
ments for some time past. 

2. Another important point on which the committee agreed 
was in regard to the property, the names to be held by each 
denomination, the Records, and the Boards. The New 
School honourably admitted that the funds of Princeton 
Seminary should be transferred to the Old School; that the 
Old School should retain the old name, whilst they themselves 
took that of the “American Presbyterian Church ;’ that 
the Old School should keep possession of the Records, al- 
lowing a certified copy to the other party; and that the 
Boards should also remain with the Old School. The balance 
of the funds amounting to but little, it was proposed to di- 
vide equally between the two parties. So that the financial 
and other preliminary obstacles seemed to be providentially 
removed. It ought to be here added that the Old School 
portion of the committee proposed, and the New School ac- 
cepted, a provision that all questions should be finally settled 
by committees, or arbitrators, ‘‘so as in all cases to prevent 
an appeal by either party to the legal tribunals of the coun- 
try.” 

What, then, was found to be in the way of the separation 
thus agreed upon as important, and with the financial ques- 
tions all settled ? 

1. The committee disagreed on the point of keeping up 
the succession of the existing church. The New School 
wished the old homestead to be destroyed, and both parties 
of the divided household to erect, each, a new habitation. 
The Old School, however, insisted upon the propriety of pre- 
serving unimpaired the heritage of their ancestors, and of 
perpetuating the old succession in the line of the majority 
of the Assembly. Dr. Breckinridge justly remarked that 
““the majority should hold the corporate powers, and con- 
tinue to be the General Assembly. The proposition of the 
other side is based on the supposition that this body is to be 
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killed—that out of its ashes two new bodies are to be raised 
—and that we are to begin a new and separate existence by 
killing our common parent! He could never agree to this. 
The General Assembly must be uninterrupted.” These 
views seem reasonable; as the majority had the right of the 
succession. They had been contending all along for the old 
constitution, and the old policy of the Presbyterian Church ; 
and to ask them to go out and form a new Church was im- 
posing a condition not consistent with their past struggles 
and their present position. 

2. Another point about which the committee entirely dis- 
agreed was as to the time when the division should take 
place. ‘The Old School insisted that it should begin at once, 
during the sessions of the Assembly. But the New School 
wished to postpone it for a year, or until the next Assembly. 
The plan proposed by the Old School portion of the com- 
mittee was as follows: ‘The commissioners in.the present 
Assembly shall elect which body they will adhere to, and 
this election shall decide the position of their Presbyteries 
respectively for the present; every Presbytery may reverse 
the decision of its present commissioners, and unite with the 
opposite body by the permission of that body, properly ex- 
pressed; that minorities of Presbyteries, if large enough, or 
if not, then in connection with neighbouring minorities, may 
form new Presbyteries, or attach themselves to existing 
Presbyteries in union with either body, as shall be agreed on, 
that Synods ought to take order and make election on the 
general principles already stated; and minorities of Synods 
should follow out the rules suggested for the minorities of Pres- 
byteries, as far as they are applicable.’’ The Old School also 
agreed to allow individual churches and church members, as 
well as licentiates and candidates, full liberty of deciding 
which church they would join. , 

The plan of the New School portion of the committee was 
for the General Assembly to send down to the Presbyteries, 
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for their adoption as constitutional rules, the various items 
involved in a voluntary separation: such as, Ist, whether 
the body shall be divided? 2d, the mode of proceeding, 
which was to be, “in case a majority of the Presbyteries 
shall have voted to adopt the plan for organizing two Gen- 
eral Assemblies,” then each Presbytery to “direct their said . 
commissioners to attend the meeting of the General Assem- 
bly of the Presbyterian Church of U. 8. A., or of the Amer- 
ican Presbyterian Church, as the case may be.”’ The re- 
maining items to be sent down, related to churches, licen- 
tiates, the Boards, the records and corporate property, which 
had been agreed to, with modifications, by the Old School. 

The great points in dispute about the separation were, 
therefore, 1st, the propriety of perpetuating or of extin- 
guishing the succession of the Church; and 2d, whether the 
separation should begin at once, or be postponed until the 
Presbyteries made known their views to the next Assembly. 
The Old School took their stand on continuing the succes- 
sion of the Church, and on an immediate separation of the 
two parties. In making their report to the Assembly, the 
Old School portion of the committee stated as follows: 


“‘While the committeee of the majority were perfectly 
disposed to do all that the utmost liberality could demand, 
and to use in all cases such expressions as should be wholly 
unexceptionable ; yet it appeared to us indispensable to take 
our final stand on these grounds. [Above stated. ] 

For, first, we are convinced that if any thing tending 
towards a voluntary separation is done, it is absolutely ne- 
cessary to do it effectually and at once. 

Secondly. As neither. party professes any desire to alter 
any constitutional rule whatever, it seems to us not only 
needless, but absurd, to send down an overture to the Pres- 
byteries on this subject. We believe, moreover, that full 
power exists in the Assembly, either by consent of parties, , 
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or in the way of discipline, to settle this, and all such cases; 
and that its speedy settlement is greatly to be desired. 

Thirdly. In regard to the succession of the General As- 
sembly, this committee could not, in present circumstances, 
consent to anything that should even imply the final dissolu- 
tion of the Presbyterian Church, as now organized in this 
country ; which idea, it will be observed, is at the basis of 
the plan of the minority, insomuch that even the body re- 
taining the name and institutions should not be considered 
the successor of this body.” 


The New School party, it will be noticed, smitten with a 
new zeal for ‘‘ constitutional rules,” were anxious for some 
delay. Their inconsistency was manifest. In the debate 
on the Plan of Union and in their written protests, they 
maintained that the Assembly might adopt, without consult- 
ing the Presbyteries, the Plan of Union, which virtually 
changed the Constitution of the Presbyterian Church; but 
now they had a great desire to consult the Presbyteries, al- 
though the Constitution was to remain unaltered.* The 
separation of the Church in all its Synods, with a definite 
provision for two independent organizations was evidently a 
measure not within ‘constitutional rules.” It was a sort 
of revolution which could only be effected by a voluntary 
agreement, precluding in its terms a resort to law. If any 
body had the right to make a separation, it was the General 
Assembly, which is clothed with the power of executing all 
measures involving the peace and welfare of the Church. 
Not a single change was to be proposed in the Constitution, 
either as regards doctrine, discipline, or form of worship. It 
was simply a question of policy, as recited truly in the pre- 
amble of the New School report, which is as follows: ‘“ They 
[the New School] will unite in a report to the Assembly, 


* The New School in 1888 were willing to divide, without sending 
down to Presbyteries. 
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stating that the committee have agreed that it is expedient 
that a division of the Church be effected.” If effected at 
all, it must be by by a legislative act of Assembly, growing 
out of an absolute necessity and in its nature extra-constitu- 
tional. 

The real object of the New School, as has always been 
supposed, was to gain time. In the previous debates, they 
had boasted that they confidently expected a majority in the 
next Assembly.* The future yet held out to them the hope 
of recovering their position; and as they lost nothing hy 
delay, but, on the contrary, expected great results from it, 
their policy was postponement. The Old School were 
equally resolved to bring matters to a crisis without the loss 
of time. 

The following were among the reasons that influenced the 
Old School to insist upon immediate separation, if there was 
to be voluntary separation at all: 

First. There was no necessity for delay. The party lines 
were drawn throughout the whole Church; and the commis- 
sioners to the Assembly fairly represented their Presbyteries. 
No alterations were proposed in the constitution, and there- 
fore there was nothing that need be sent down to the Pres- 
byteries. The way for a separation was open; and if the 
New School had been anxious for such a measure, the oppor- 
tunity was theirs. The Old School, who were exceedingly 
desirous for a division, opposed all procrastination as al- 
together unnecessary. And so it was. 

Secondly. There was no certainty that the proposed rules, 
relating to a voluntary division, would be adopted by the 
Presbyteries, if sent down to them. For, 


* Dr. Beman said, in the debate on citing the suspected Judicatories, 
‘They will come here and vote with the majority of the next Assembly. 
That is prophecy.” Dr. Peters said, in the same debate, ‘‘All the 
churches involved in this decision will be declared part and parcel of 
the next Assembly.” The New School leaders were very confident of 
receiving a majority the next year. 
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1, The New School, as a body, had always been opposed 
to a division. Having had the majority in several previous 
Assemblies, except that of 1835, they had trained themselves 
to the belief that they were the ruling powers in the Church, 
and they were strongly in favour of keeping the body to- 
gether. They were even averse to having the Old School 
secede, so well disposed were they to exercise lordship over 
them. It is not at all likely that many of their own Pres- 
byteries, therefore, would have voted for the constitutional 
rules proposed by the New School portion of the general 
committee. 

The recommendation of the New School committee would 
have no binding effect whatever; one of their propositions 
being, “‘the members of the minority side of the committee 
pledge themselves to use their influence to procure the adop- 
tion of the same [rules] by their Presbyteries.”” Pledges — 
under such circumstances are worth nothing, unless the 
bodies concerned are predisposed to act in the direction of 
the pledges. We have seen that the New School generally 
had always been opposed to a division; and such being the 
case, the pledges of their commissioners would not have had 
much weight. Even granting that the five members on the 
minority side could have influenced their own individual 
Presbyteries—which we do not believe in reference to all of 
them—yet what influence would, or could, Dr. McAuley or 
Dickinson have in distant Presbyteries? The Methodists in 
the General Conference, which took initiatory measures for 
the division of the Church, recommended all the Northern 
Conferences to allow to the Church South a proportion of 
the Corporate funds; but still the Annual Conferences re- 
fused to do any such thing. This we have reason to believe 
would have been the case with the New School Presbyteries. 

2. Nor would the Old School Presbyteries have voted for 
constitutional rules, which aimed at the extermination of the 
Old Presbyterian Church for the purpose of forming two 

28 
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new ones! Dr. Breckinridge openly declared in the Asse’ 
bly “he could never agree to this.” The Old School mem 
bers of the committee, as a body, said in their Report, 
“they could not consent to anything that should even imply 
the final dissolution of the Presbyterian Church, as now 
organized. And so would have said their Presbyteries gen- 
erally. 

There was little probability, therefore, under the circum- 
stances, that the constitutional rules would have received the 
affirmative votes of either party. 

Thirdly. Another reason for immediate separation was the 
continued agitation of the Church. The whole subject would 
have to be debated afresh, in all the Presbyteries, throughout 
the length and breadth of the land; and as Presbyteries 
were to determine the result, the Synods might form new 
ones in abundance to meet party purposes. Dr. Breckin- 
ridge said, ‘The Synods could split themselves into Presby- 
teries of three each; the Western Reserve had thus divided 
itself for no other purpose than to obtain power. Now let 
a year intervene, and it will be a year of contentions; it 
will bring up here an Assembly of unparalleled size; and it 
will put the orthodox into an unparalleled minority, because 
Old School men cannot condescend to do certain things to 
counteract such results.”** There can be no doubt that the 
year would have been one of great agitation, and all to nc 
purpose, except to increase existing difficulties. 

Fourthly. Another reason why the Old School were un- 
willing to risk any delay was that, in case the division was 
negatived by the Presbyteries—as it probably would be—the 

* Dr. Breckinridge furnished some striking facts to prove that some 
of the small Synods of the New School had more representatives in the 
Assembly than orthodox Synods of nearly twice the size. He also 
showed that ‘‘ the orthodox in the Assembly represented 1200 ministers 
and the New School but 800; and yet these latter had, by the evil arrange- 


ments of the ratio of representation, nearly got the former into their 
hands.” —Presbyterian, June 3d, 1887. 
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work of reformation would have to be begun anew. For one 
of the shrewd preliminary conditions of the New School 
side of the committee was this: ‘‘ Pass a resolution suspend- 
ing the operation of the controverted votes until after the 
next Assembly.’’ Thus the Old School were required to 
give up all the ground they had won, and put themselves at 
the tender mercy of the men, whose past acts had been con- 
demnatory of old fashioned doctrines and measures. The 
whole reformation must have been again entered upon de 
novo another year. 

In view of these reasons, the Old School wisely determined 
to take their stand against any delay. They were not 
‘* God’s silly people” that time. 


The New School side of the Committee, finding that they 
could not compass their plan, shifted their ground and _ pro- 
posed to refer to the Assembly the question whether to enter 
upon a division now, or to send the matter down to the Pres- 
byteries. Also, if the Assembly decided in favour of imme- 
diate division, then the plan of the majority should be taken 
up for discussion; if otherwise, the plan of the minority. 
The Old School side replied as follows: ‘ Understanding 
from the verbal explanations of the Committee of the mi- 
nority, that the said committee would not consider either 
side bound by the vote of the Assembly, if it were against 
their views and wishes respectively on the point proposed to 
be submitted to its decision in said paper, to carry out in 
good faith a scheme which, in that case, could not be ap- 
proved by them; and under such circumstances a voluntary 
separation being manifestly impossible, this committee con- 
sider the proposal of the minority as virtually a waiver of the 
whole subject.” 

The Old School side also stated, in their report to the As- 
sembly: ‘It will be observed from our fifth paper, as com- 
pared with the fourth paper of the minority’s committee, 
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that the final shape which their proposal assumed, was such, 
that it was impossible for the majority of the house to carry 
out its views and wishes, let the vote be as it might. For 
if the house should vote for the plan of the committee of the 
majority, the other committee would not consider itself, or 
its friends, bound thereby; and voluntary division would, 
therefore, be impossible, in that case. But if the house 
should vote for the minority’s plan, then—the foregoing in- 
superable objections to that plan being supposed to be sur- 
mounted—still the whole case would be put off, perhaps in- 
definitely.”’ 

The object of the New School in bringing the whole sub- 
ject up for discussion in the Assembly, may have been to 
divert the attention of the Assembly from ulterior measures, 
A division, however, if voluntary, could not be brought 
about in the conflict of angry debate; and if the select com- 
mittee could not agree, it was not at all likely that the two 
parties in the Assembly could come to any better under- 
standing. So that, after a speech from Judge Jessup and 
another from Dr. Breckinridge, the whole matter was laid 
upon the table by a vote of 1388 to 107. The Old School 
felt that they had been unfairly treated by the attempts of 
the other side to postpone a voluntary division of the Church 
for a year: 


We will add the following sentiments in concluding this 
article : . 

1. The Old School held out the olive branch of peace to 
their brethren, and not only offered them fair terms for a 
voluntary separation, but the best of all times to do the 
thing, which was now. 

2. This effort to secure a peaceable division, in the iit 
of the reformation, and with a large majority for their gen- 
eral measures, does not sustain Dr. Judd’s injurious imputa- 
tion that the Old School struggled for mere power. 


¥ 
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8. Policy often overreaches itself. The New School might 
have separated peaceably and with some credit to themselves. 
But wishing to reap the contingent advantages of a post- 
ponement, a part were put out of the Church by an act of 
legislation, and a part seceded from it in a way that must 
always be remembered to their disadvantage. But more of 
that hereafter. 

4, The admissions of the New School (which they were 
wisely required to make in writing) fully justified the Old 
School in proceeding to reform the Church. Those breth- 
ren placed on record, “in an evil hour to themselves,” two _ 
fundamental acknowledgments, viz., first, that there existed 
‘‘ differences of opinion in relation to important points of 
Church policy and action as well as theological opinion ;’’ 
and second, that ‘it is expedient that a division of the 
Church be effected.”” The Old School thought so too, and 
took them at their word; and as these brethren would not 
divide voluntarily and peaceably, they proceeded to “ effect 
a division” by acts of constitutional legislation, commonly 
called the Exscinding Acts—of which more particularly in 
succeeding chapters. - 

Zoe 
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CHAPTER IX. 
NATURE AND CONSTITUTIONALITY OF THE EXSCINDING ACTS. 


IV. Tux fourth measure of the Reform Assembly was the 
dissolution of the four Synods. As soon as it was ascer- 
tained that the New School party wished to postpone to an- 
other year the question of a peaceable division of the Church, 
the Assembly dismissed the consideration of the subject.” 
The time for decisive action had come. Dr. Plumer arose, 
and offered a resolution, which was passed, declaring that by 
the abrogation of the Plan of Union, the Synod of Western 
Reserve was no longer a part of the Presbyterian Church. 
A few days afterwards, a similar resolution was passed in 
reference to the Synods of Utica, Geneva, and Genessee. 
These acts are commonly known by the name of “ Excision 
Acts,” especially in the nomenclature of our New School 
brethren ; but their object was simply to separate the Con- 
gregational and mixed churches from our body, and to give 
to the real Presbyterian Churches the opportunity of re-or- 
ganizing on the good old platform. In our remarks upon 
these acts, we shall exhibit their true nature, maintain their 
constitutionality, specify some considerations which relieve 
their apparent harshness, and justify the time, place, and 
circumstances of the legislation which called them forth. 


THE NATURE OF THE EXCISION ACTS. 


Frrst.—What was the true nature of the Excision Acts ? 
Our New School brethren, who are well versed in contro- 
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versy, endeavour to gain an advantage by representing them- 
-selves to have been tried and condemned without a hearing, . 
and by affirming that the Assembly passed a judicial sen- 
tence without the regular forms of process. Let us examine 
this point with candor. The Excision Acts will be found 
to be not judicial, but legislative, or administrative. - 
1. These acts were certainly not judicial in their letter. 
Their language is not a criminal sentence, but an authorita- 
tive declaration of a fact. 


“‘Resolved, That by the operation of the abrogation of 
the Plan of the Union of 1801, the Synod of the Western 
Reserve is, and is hereby declared to be, no longer a part of 
the Presbyterian Church in the United States of America.” 

“<(1.) Resolved, That in consequence of the abrogation by 
this Assembly of the Plan of Union of 1801, between it and 
the General Association of Connecticut, as utterly unconsti- 
tutional, and therefore null and void from the beginning, the 
Synods of Utica, Geneva, and Genessee, which were formed 
and attached to this body under and in execution of said 
‘Plan of Union,’ be, and are hereby declared to be out of 
the ecclesiastical connection of the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States of America, and that they are not in form 
and in fact an integral portion of said Church.” 

*<(2.) That the solicitude of this Assembly on the whole sub- 

- ject, and its urgency for the immediate decision of it, are 
greatly increased by reason of the gross disorders which are 
ascertained to have prevailed in those Synods, (as well as 
that of the Western Reserve, against which a declarative 
resolution, similar to the first of these, has been passed 
during our present sessions,) it being made clear to us, that 
even the Plan of Union itself was never consistently carried 
into effect by those professing to act under it. 

“(3.) That the General Assembly has no intention, by these 
resolutions, or by that passed in the case of the Synod of the 
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Western Reserve, to affect in any way the ministerial stand- 
ing of any members of either of said Synods; nor to dis- 
turb the pastoral relation in any Church; nor to interfere 
with the duties or relations of private Christians in their re- 
spective congregations; but only to declare and determine, 
according to the truth and necessity of the case, and by 
virtue of the full authority existing in it for that purpose, 
the relation of all said Synods, and all their constituent parts 
to this body, and to the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States. 

“(4.) That inasmuch as there are reported to be several 
churches and ministers, if not one or two Presbyteries, now 
in connection with one or more of said Synods, which are 
strictly Presbyterian in doctrine and order, be it, therefore, 
further resolved that all such churches and ministers as wish 
to unite with us, are hereby directed to apply for admission 
into those Presbyteries belonging to our connection which 
are most convenient to their respective locations; and that 
any such Presbytery as aforesaid, being strictly Presbyterian 
in doctrine and order, and now in connection with either of 
said Synods, as may desire to unite with us, are hereby di- 
rected to make application, with a full statement of their 
cases, to the next General Assembly, which will take proper 
order thereon.’’* 


~ If the words and language of acts are any indication of 
their nature, it must be evident that there is no judicial sen- 
tence here. 

2. These acts were not judicial in their spirit and aim. 
One or two allusions are indeed made to disorders and to 


* We wish Dr. Judd had copied these resolutions in his history, just 
as they stand, and in their order and connection. Indeed we do not find 
the third resolution in Dr. Judd’s book, any where! He copies the 
second twice. Is it because the second looks “judicial,” and the third is 
so ‘legislative ?” 
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errors in doctrine, but only as grounds of solicitude and of 
urgency to action. The whole spirit and aim of the measures 
are legislative. Special provision is made by the fourth 
resolution for the re-admission into the Church of all minis- 
ters, churches, and Presbyteries, “sound in doctrine and in 
order,” who desire to return, and a cordial invitation is given 
to them to do so. 

The speakers, who took part in the debate in favour of 
the resolutions, supported them on constitutional grounds, 
and renounced the idea of judicial proceedings. The cita- 
tion of Judicatories, preliminary to a trial, had been aban- 
doned as a reforming measure; and it was determined to 
resort to legislation. Let us observe the animus of the 
principal speakers, who had an agency in passing the acts. 


Dr. Baxter said, “The measure was not designed to give 
offence; it was not to be regarded in the light of an excom- 
munication; it was not fixing upon those affected by it, a 
mark of reprobation; it was a simple declaration, without 
any impeachment of character, that these men and churches 
were not Presbyterian. Not that they were excluded from 
the Church at large; but that, although they were still ac- 
knowledged as Christian brethren, they were not a portion 
-of the Presbyterian Church.” 

Dr. Plumer replied to one of the members, ‘‘ The gentle- 

_man also designates this measure as a cutting off; but it is, 
in fact, the mere interpretation of a common law; it is not 
discipline but a declaration concerning them, as of other de- 
nominations, that they are not a part of our Church.” 

Dr. Junkin remarked, “ Now, is it a question of discipline, 
strictly so called? It proposes not at all to interfere with 
pastoral or ministerial relations of any brother, except as to 
his connection with us. Here, too, I complain of our breth- 
ren that they still represent it as if we were desirous of 
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driving them from the ministry, and eldership, and commun- 
ion.” 

Judge Ewing said, “I will lay out of this question every 
thing that relates to discipline. It is not a question of dis- 
cipline at all. ... . You do not deprive any of these minis- 
ters or churches of any of their appropriate rights; their 
ministers are still ministers, and if they and their churches 
wish to be in the Presbyterian Church, they can easily get 
into it by knocking at the right door.” 

Samuel C. Anderson, Esq.,* remarked, “It seems to me 
that the true question here has been misunderstood. What 
is the question? Is it one of cutting off a Synod? No sir. 
If the Synod is rightly in the Church, you cannot cut them 
off. But we allege that the Synod, according to our consti- 
tution, never was in the Presbyterian Church. This is an 
answer to every allegation of our inhumanity, oppression, 
&c., and the hardships to which the Synods will be subjected. 
These churches can organize as Presbyterian Churches, if 
they wish to do so, and come back next week, asking to be 
received among us.”’ 

Dr. R. J. Breckinridge} said, ‘‘We make the distinction 


*This gentleman, a ruling elder from Virginia, is generally acknow- 
ledged by both sides to have made the most effective speech on the pend- 
ing resolution. The writer of this note, in conversing a few weeks ago 
with Dr. Elliott, the Moderator of the great reforming assembly of 1837, 
inquired about the effect of Mr. Anderson’s speech. Dr. Elliott replied 
that it carried the house by storm, and that it was wonderful for its solid 
argument, its kind spirit, and eloquent, and even splendid, delivery. 
Dr. Elliott said, that Mr. Anderson, in one of the preceding meetings, 
had unravelled a difficult point of order, which attracted his attention as 
Moderator, and that he noticed his interest in the question relating to the 
excision, and was delighted to see him rise to take part in the debate. 

+ Dr. Breckinridge did not speak on the resolution about the Western 
Reserve Synod, but he made the motion and opened the debate about the 
New York Synods. His speech was so effective that, at its close, Judge 
Jessup arose, and offered a substitute to cite the Judicatories before the 
next assembly. That matter, however, had been already disposed of; 
and it was now too late to renew the proposal. Dr. Breckinridge in his 
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between the Church of Christ at large and the Presbyterian 
Church ; and in reference to these churches we deny nothing 
to them but their Presbyterian character, and without injur- 
ing or unchurching them, we merely say, ‘ Stand aside.’”’ 


The provisions of the Reform acts and the spirit of the 
men, who had an agency in framing and passing them, show 
that they were never designed to be judicial in their charac- 
ter. 

3. Nor were they judicial in their operation. The Reform 
acts were never practically regarded by any one, as disci- 
plinary. The New School, notwithstanding all their outery 
about being cast out without a trial and virtually excom- 
municated, have been always corisidered Christian ministers, 
in regular standing, by the Old School, by Methodists, Bap- 
tists, Episcopalians, and every other denomination. They 
have never shown any signs of being deposed from the min- 
istry or of being injured in their official and private charac- 
ter. In like manner, their churches have always been ac- 
knowledged as Christian churches. It is only when a dis- 
cussion arises about the Reform acts of 1837, that our New 
School brethren raise the cry of excommunication, discipline, 
judicial sentence, &e. Good Dr. Judd strikes up this strain 
whenever he comes in sight of the great acts, emblazoned on 
our constitutional standard; and the monotony of the Syn- 
odical book is relieved by the martial strain of reproach 
against the Old School tribunal, followed by the dirge of 
“excommunication.” Our brethren.must see that this evasion 
of the true issue—as it appears to us, not to them—cannot 


speech again offered terms of peaceable and voluntary separation. ‘He 
would say to these Synods, even after they should be declared out of the 
Church, if you will accept the terms of separation first offered, you shall 
still have them; but if you refuse, we must goon.” The great object 
of Dr. Breckinridge and of the Old School body, was to secure peace on 
constitutional principles. 
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be successfully practised upon the public. It answered a 
good purpose in keeping themselves together, and in pleading 
before a secular jury; but the device has had its day, and 
must cease to carry conviction, in the light of all the facts 
of the case. Chief Justice Gibson well remarked: “The 
apparent injustice of the measure arises from the contempla- 
tion of it as a judicial sentence, pronounced against parties 
which were neither cited nor heard; which it evidently was 
not. . . Though deprived of Presbyterial organization, the 
Presbyterian parts were not excluded from the Church, pro- 
vision being made for them by allowing them to attach them- 
selves to the nearest Presbytery.” 

If, then, the Reform acts, in reference to the Synods, were 
not judicial in their nature, what were they? They were 
simply what their language, spirit, and operation prove them 
to be—legislative acts. Their object was to undo the un- 
constitutional arrangements growing out of the previous 
legislation of 1801, when the Plan of Union was adopted. 
That Plan came into existence by legislation, it was repealed 
by legislation, and legislation declared the effect of that re- 
peal. 

But, say our New School brethren, “We are out of the 
Church, and what more could a judicial sentence do? Where 
is the difference?” The difference is just that which exists 
between an enactment of constitutional law, involving no 
impeachment of character, and the decision of a Court ren- 
dering judgment against the guilty. Both may agree in 
some of their results: as for example, in either case, the 
New School would be outside of the Church; but in the one 
case, their mere position in relation to the Presbyterian or- 
ganization was determined ; in the other case, their charac- 
ter in relation to Christian morals would have been affected. 
It makes a great difference whether a man is ordered out of 
an assembly because he has no right to sit in it, or whether 
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he is expelled on account of immoral conduct, although in 
both cases he actually gets out. 

But enough on this point. We presume that all impartial, 
candid readers will see that the excision acts were not judi- 
cial, but legislative acts, whose object, instead of judging 
character, was to expound the constitution and carry its pro- 
visions into effect. 


CONSTITUTIONALITY OF THE EXSCINDING ACTS. 


We have now reached the main question. Had the As- 
sembly a right to declare the four Synods to be no part of 
the Presbyterian Church? Were the Reform Acts constitu- 
tional ? 

It will scarcely be denied that the General Assembly was 
the proper body, if any, to legislate in the case. The Plan 
of Union had been formed by the Assembly, and no other 
judicatory could reach the disorder and apply the remedy. 
The General Assembly is the bond of union among the 
churches, and in an important sense their representative. It 
has the right to ‘“superintend the concerns of the whole 
Church,” ‘to suppress schismatical contentions and disputa- 
tions,” and to exercise the general powers of legislation, 
within constitutional limitations. Of course, the Assembly 
was the proper body to act in a matter involving the general 
welfare, and to arrest the evils resulting from an inconsid- 
erate and unconstitutional measure of its own previous legis- 
lation. The unconstitutionality of the Plan of Union has 
been noticed in a preceding chapter. 

Again, the General Assembly had the right to carry out 
its action through Synods. The Assembly’s right to operate 
directly either upon Presbyteries or churches has always 
been a matter of doubt and dispute, but its authority over 
Synods is unquestionable. Let it be remembered, however, 
that the Assembly has never claimed the power of cutting 
off regular Synods. Its right to declare the four Synods 

29 
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out of the Church, is owing to the irregularity of their or- 
ganization. As Chief Justice Gibson remarked, “ The power 
which constituted the Plan might fairly repeal it, and dissolve 
the bodies which had grown out of it, whenever the good of the 
Church should seem to require it. Could the Synods, how- 
ever, be dissolved by a legislative act? I know not how 
they could be legitimately dissolved by any other.’ Thus 
far, then, it is clear, first, that the Assembly had a nee to 
act, and secondly, to act through the Synods. 

We further maintain that the Assembly had a right to act 
through the Synods, as it did. What was that action? It 
was a repeal of the Plan of Union, and then a declaration 
as to the effect of that repeal. In the judgment of the As- 
sembly, the effect of the repeal was the dissolution of the 
» Synods. The real question now is, whether the repeal of 
the Plan of Union involved the disseverance of the Synods 
from the Presbyterian Church. The whole case depends 
upon this point. 

It is perfectly futile to attempt to evade the issue, (1.) 
By declaiming, as Dr. Judd does, about a judicial decision. 
Such declamation is the most useless sort of supererogation ; 
it has, in truth, nothing to go upon. It is destitute alike of 
faith and works, of sense and fact. (2.) Or by assuming 
that there was a violation of a compact. There was really no 
compact at all, and there was not any power in the Assembly 
to make such a compact. We have already remarked upon 
these points. (8.) Or by talking of an ex post facto law and 
of retrospective operations. No rights can grow up under 
unconstitutional acts. Quod ab initio non valet, tractu tem- 
poris non convalescit. In the language of Dr. Baxter, ‘“‘No 
principle was better established than this, that when an un-- 
constitutional law was abrogated, all that had grown up 
under that law was swept away with it.” Time gives no 
title to wrong. (4.) Of course, the kindred plea that the 
Church had acquiesced in the Plan of Union, that the mixed 
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Presbyteries had voted to amend the Constitution, &c., all 
passes for nothing. Mere acquiescence, especially in igno- 
rance of facts, cannot subvert constitutional rights. A part 
of one of the beautiful squares of Philadelphia had been oc- 
cupied for one hundred years by a German congregation, 
who held it under a regular title and patent, as a burying- 
ground; but when the title was decided to be contrary to 
the fundamental law which established the city, all the rights 
of the congregation under it vanished away. Acquiescence 
under such circumstances establishes no claims. (5.) Nor 
can the real issue be evaded by asserting that the Synods 
were regularly formed, and that “the Assembly had power 
to erect the Synods.” ‘Aye, sir,” said Mr. Anderson, 
“but it has no power to take Methodists, Baptists, or Ro- 
man Catholics, and make a Presbyterian Synod of them. * 
Why then should it be thought that the Assembly may do so 
with Congregationalists?’”’* (6.) Nor can the matter be 
forestalled by complaining of the harshness and severity of 
the Reform Acts. Chief Justice Gibson said, that “‘ even as 
a legislative act, it may have been a hard one, although cer- 
tainly constitutional and strictly just.’’ Justice often re- 
quires severity. There are some severe things that cannot 
be helped, and others that are brought on, in part, by our 
own misconduct, and, therefore, to be borne with less com- 
plaint. (7.) It is equally vain to sit in judgment on the 
motives which induced the Assembly to pass the Reform 
Acts. Dr. Judd endeavours to impeach the character of the 
Assembly by the preposterous plea that the governing mo- 


* Mr. Wood, in his argument on the New School side before the jury, 
said that the difference between Presbyterianism and Congregationalism 
“is no greater than between tweedle-dum and tweedle-dee.” p. 408.—Dr. 
Richards, in writing about the Congregational churches in Western New 
York, affirms that, ‘‘in fact they are Presbyterian churches with a de- 
fective organization. Instead of doing their business by a bench of 
Elders, they do it by assembling the male Communicants, after the Con- 
gregational method.”(!) Judd, p. 67. 
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tive of that body was simply the love of power. Even if 
he could establish the charge, it would not nullify a lawful 
public act. An individual may have a very troublesome and 
obnoxious neighbour, and be exceedingly anxious to get rid 
of him; but if this neighbour is turned off from his farm by 
the discovery of a flaw in his title, he must give up the 
property, however mixed and even sinful may be the motives 
of the man who wanted to get rid of him, and who discov- 
ered the illegality of his title. To abuse the motives of the 
Old School Presbyterians, and to allege that they only made 
use of the exscinding acts as a pretext for dissolving their 
connection with the New School, does not touch the argu- 
ment. The question is, Was that pretext—if there was one 
—shielded by a justifiable act? (8.) Lastly; it is of no 
avail to maintain that there was a majority of Presbyterian 
over Congregational churches in some of the Synods. It is 
admitted that the New York Synods were not in quite so 
bad a state as the Western Reserve Synod; but the extent 
of irregularities is not the measure of unconstitutional organ- 
ization. We maintain, and expect to prove, that all these 
Synods were organized ad znitio in an unconstitutional man- 
ner; and that, although some were more disorderly and ir- 
regular than others, their general ecclesiastical character was 
mixed, and badly mixed, and not Presbyterian. The fact 
that the New York Synods were not quite so much overrun 
with unconstitutionalities, might be a valid reason on the 
part of the Assembly for adopting less severe measures to 
arrest and remedy the evils, (if the Assembly had thought 
proper to do so,) but it is no plea against the legality of the. 
action taken—provided that these ecclesiastical organiza- 
tions were dependent upon the unconstitutional Plan of 
Union. 

All these and other methods of evading the true point of 
the discussion have had sufficient prominence in the contro- 
versy. We must, after all, come back to the main question, 
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whether the repeal involved the excision. Were the four 
Synods so connected with the Plan of Union as to stand or 
fall with it? If so, their excision, like the repeal, was a 
constitutional act. The question is one of fair logical infer- 
ence from ascertained facts. is 

The Synod of the Western Reserve was founded on the 
Plan of Union as certainly as ever a house was built upon 
the sand. The Rev. J. Seward, a member of the Synod, 
gives the following account of its organization. 


“The Presbytery of Grand River, agreeably to the order 
of the Synod of Pittsburgh, was organized in the autumn of 
1814, and as it covered ground on which a union had been 
established between Presbyterians and Congregationalists, 
according to the regulations adopted by the General Assem- _ 
bly of the Presbyterian Church, it was deemed necessary 
that this Presbytery should be so organized as to consolidate 
and perpetuate this union, and thus carry out the recom- 
mendations and injunctions of the General Assembly. To 
accomplish this object, a number of articles, adapted to the 
peculiar situation of the churches in this region, was adopted 
by this Presbytery, and afterwards by the Presbyteries of 
Portage and Huron, as they were respectively organized. 
The design of these articles was to secure to all connected 
with these Presbyteries the rights and privileges pledged in 
the regulations adopted by the General Assembly and the 
General Association in 1801.” ... . “Ata meeting of the 
General Assembly in 1825, a petition was presented for a 
division of the Synod of Pittsburgh, and the erection of a 
new Synod, to be composed of the three Presbyteries above 
named, and to be known by the name of the Synod of the 
Western Reserve. This request was granted.” 


Here is a demonstration that the Presbyteries were formed 
organically on the Plan of Union, and that the Synod was 
constituted on this same unconstitutional and new basis. 

29 * 
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If further proof were wanting, it was supplied by the tes- 
timony of the Western Reserve members in the Assembly 
of 1837. Never did any body of men suffer such “voluntary 
humility’ as these brethren endured on that occasion. They 
confessed in public discussion that, out of about 140 churches 
in the Western Reserve Synod, not more than about 30 were 
Presbyterians! The effect of this astounding disclosure was 
to convince the Assembly of the necessity of passing the 
exscinding acts. Nothing could be plainer than that the 
Synod of the Western Reserve was dissolved from all Church 
connection with Presbyterianism by the repeal of the uncon- 
stitutional Plan of Union.* 


The Synods of Utica, Geneva, and Genessee were in a 
similar predicament. That these Synods were formed of 
“Union” materials is among the certainties of history. 
For, in the first place :— 

The Plan of Union was especially designed for the very 
field, covered by the New York Synods. It was a plan of 
operations for the “‘new and missionary settlements.” What 
settlements are referred to in the act? The settlements in 
Western New York, as every one knows. This was the ter- 
ritory where the plan was first started and carried into exe- 


* Every year is disclosing the condition of things on the Western Re- 
serve. The following statements, made by the Presbytery of Hlyria in 
their ‘narrative on the state of religion” in 1853, show what sort of 
“constitutional Presbyterians” are found in that exscinded Synod. 

“The fact is, nearly all of our churches are purely Congregational in 
their organization, without any element of Presbyterianism. They were con- 
stituted as such, and as such were received under our care. The Presbytery 
does notin case of anappeal reverse the decision of a Church, if that was in 
error, but simply indicates the error to the Church and leaves them tocor- 
rectit. The Congregational claim, that an individual church has all the 
power in itself that Christ has committed to any, we respect. These are 
not views which have grown out of the endeavour to spread the name 
of Congregationalism; they are the views of the most stable members 
of our churches, which they have always held.” 
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cution, and it was pre-eminently ‘Plan of Union” soil. In 
the natural course of things, the accommodation plan was 
carried from New York into the Western Reserve. A 
stream, as it rolls on, often gathers impurities; and the 
Presbyterians of the Reserve took their type (only a shade 
worse) from their communication with New York; for the 
emigrants all passed through New York and many of them 
first settled in that section before removing to the Reserve. 
Western New York was the original territory for which the 
Plan of Union was framed, and where it exerted its vicious 
and extensive sway. 

An objection here arises. At the convention, held by the 
New School at Auburn in 1837, the idea was first brought 
forward prominently, that the Presbyteries in Western New 
York were not formed on the Plan of Union of 1801, but 
by an act of the Assembly passed in 1808! This latter act, 
however, was a mere local act specially passed, according to 
its own terms, in reference to the Middle Association and 
the Northern Associated Presbytery. These churches were 
only twenty-one in number; and the particular provisions 
by which they were received into the Presbyterian Church 
were never extended by authority of law to any other 
churches. Consequently, if the mass of the mixed and 
Congregational Churches in the three Synods were received 
into the Presbyterian Church in any other way than by the 
Plan of Union, they were admitted without authority. But, 
secondly, this act of 1808 was still more unconstitutional 
than the Plan of 1801, on which it was dependent. For the 
act of 1808 admitted purely Congregational churches into 
the Presbytery,* with their delegates. The Assembly had 
no right to alter the fundamental principles of the Form of 


*This shows the downward tendency of error. In 1801, the Albany 
Presbytery wanted to receive mixed churches, or those composed partly 
of Presbyterians and partly of Congregationalists; but in 1808, the 
same Presbytery applied to receive purely Congregational Churches. 
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Government in this manner, without first obtaining the con- 
sent of the Presbyteries. This consent was never even 
asked. It is obvious that the act of 1808, which was a local 
measure, would never have been passed but for the existence 
of the Plan of Union. It was the same sort of measure, 
only “a little more so,” and was indebted for its enactment 
to the preceding regulations of 1801. This was the view 
taken of the act by the General Assembly of 1837, as ap- 
pears by their reply to a protest, which reply refers to the 
act of 1808 as still more irregular than that of 1801. The 
idea that the mixed churches came in on any other plan than 
the Plan of Union was not believed by either party in the 
Church. We have already shown that, even if such an idea 
had been the true one, it would only have made matters 
worse for the New School.* 


*That the Plan of Union was always regarded as the basis of the 
mixed churches in Western New York, is proved by the opinions set 
forth by the New School in various General Assemblies. Thus, the 
ground of objection to the right of Mr. Bissell, of the Rochester Pres- 
bytery, to a seat in the Assembly of 1826, was, “because he had not, 
either from the Constitution, or from the Conventional agreement [of 
1801] the shadow of a claim to a seat in this house.” Mr. Bissell was not 
even a committee man, and yet he came in under the Plan of Union; 
for a ‘“‘member of that Presbytery informed the Assembly that Mr. 
Bissell was appointed, as was supposed by the Presbytery, in conformity 
with the Conventional agreement between the General Assembly and the 
General Association of Connecticut.” Minutes of 1826, pp. 6 and 23. 

Again: in the Assembly of 1831, a paper signed by Dirck C. Lansing, 
of Oneida Presbytery, Chauncy Eddy, of Geneva Presbytery, and other 
New School brethren of various Presbyteries, states: ‘‘In pursuance of 
this plan, very many churches have been formed, and which have al- 
ways been returned and represented to the Assembly as Presbyterian 
Churches, and have from time to time been represented in the General 
Assembly by Standing Committee men in place of Elders.” Doubtless 
these brethren spoke from their own personal knowledge, and understood 
the state of things in Western New York and elsewhere, when they 
thus complained of the action of the Assembly as ‘tending to restrict 


Presbyteries in the exercise of their rights,” &c. Minutes of 1831, pp. 
192, 3 : 
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The General Assembly had abundant testimony from the 
workings of the Plan on the Western Reserve to infer the 
condition of things in Western New York. A commissioner 
from each Presbytery on the Reserve had volunteered state- 
ments which, as we have mentioned, completely destroyed 
their cause. If the Plan of Union was so inwrought into 
this Synod as to yield thirty Presbyterian churches and one 
hundred and ten Congregational, it was very evident that 
the New York Synods must likewise be substantially involved 
with the continuance or repeal of the mixed basis. 

The Assembly also had the knowledge of many facts which 
justified the same conclusion. Various members of the Old 
School body were well acquainted with the condition of 
things in the New York Synods, and with the intimate rela- 
tion of the Plan of Union to all their organizations. 

_ Besides, the tone and temper of the New School in the 
Assembly confirmed the conviction of the dependence of 
these Synods on the Plan of Union. The New School 
party spoke, voted, and protested against the repeal of the 
Plan, toa man. Whatever had the remotest bearing upon 
the subject marshalled them with the spirit and compactness ~ 
of a well drilled and determined troop. Great excitement was 
manifested by them, and nothing could be plainer than that 
they considered themselves identified, root and branch, with 


Again: in the Assembly of 1837, the Western Reserve men allude to 
the Plan of Union ‘as extensively prevailing in other Synods.’”’ Min- 
utes of 1836, p. 449. And the New School, as a body, state that, “in 
1821, this Plan was in full and efficient operation,” and that “ for a long 
series of years it has proved itself efficacious,” &c. ‘‘It appears to us to 
have been a most natural, wise, and benevolent plan for promoting the 
unity, increase, and purity of the Church in the new settlements, and 
that its operation for thirty-six years has, on the whole, been productive 
of benign and happy effects.” Minutes of 1837, pp. 445, 6, 7. 

Further, the whole tenor of the Protest, adopted by the non-exscinded 
New School members in 1837, although allusion is made to the act of 
1808, implies that the Plan of Union was in full operation in the Synods 
of Utica, Geneva, and Genessee. 
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the maintenance of the Congregational Union. The com- 
missioners of the New York Synods, having learned a lesson 
from the disclosures of the Western Reserve members, main- 
- tained an imperturbable silence. In vain was an opportunity 
offered them to make statements respecting the ecclesiastical 
condition of their Judicatories. Their policy was to keep 
in the dark. In short, the whole course of the New School 
in the Assembly, both as to temper and conduct, spoke unut- 
terable things in demonstration of the correctness of the As- 
sembly’s views on this whole subject. 

The Assembly, therefore, did not hesitate, in view of the 
nature of the case, of facts, and incidental confirmations, to 
declare, in a legislative act, that the repeal of the unconstitu- 
tional Plan of Union necessarily excluded the Synods from 
their connection with the Presbyterian Church. 

The statistics of the three Synods of New York demon- 
strated that the existence of those bodies did depend upon 
the Plan of Union, and that the repeal of the latter as un- 
constitutional, carried with it the constitutionality of all the 
reform measures of 1837. Dr. Wood* patiently gathered 
the statistics by personal examination and inquiry, during 
the summer of 1837. 

The facts produced by Dr. Wood, have a conclusive bear- 
ing upon the case. They confirm the truthfulness of the 
act of the General Assembly which declared that the repeal 
of the Plan of Union involved the constitutional dissolution 
of the Synods. These Presbyteries and Synods were or- 
ganized unconstitutionally. They had, from the beginning, 
Congregational churches largely incorporated with them. 
That some of these Presbyteries had regular Presbyterian 
churches, does not make them regular Presbyteries, any more 
than the existence of Presbyterians in the mixed churches 


* See his admirable work, entitled “Old and New Theology,” pub- 
lished by the Presbyterian Board of Publication. 
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makes the latter Presbyterian churches.* These bodies 
never were regular Presbyteries; they were ecclesiastical 
Unions, composed of Presbyterians and Congregationalists, 
and misnamed Presbyteries. And so of the Synods. The 
organization of the churches, Presbyteries, and Synods was 
irregular throughout, and utterly unconstitutional. The Re- 
form acts of 1837, which first repealed the Plan of Union, 
on which these organizations were formed, and then declared 
that the effect of that repeal was the dissolution of the Synods, 
are acts which will stand the most rigid scrutiny as constitu- 
tional and necessary measures. 

A few words on the necessity of adopting, under the cir- 
cumstances, the course pursued. The Assembly, after re- 
pealing the Plan of Union, might have cited the Judica- 
tories, or ordered them to purge their organizations from the 
mixed elements. In fact, citation was the course marked 
out and attempted, as our readers will remember. Had the 
New School shown the least disposition to separate from the 
Congregational churches, the extreme measures, ultimately 
taken, would never have been resorted to. But it was the 
impossibility of carrying out constitutional reform in any 
other way, that led the Assembly to pursue the extreme of 
several courses, that were legally and fairly within reach. 
The New School evinced a determination to throw every ob- 
stacle in the way of purifying the Church in Western New 
York. Whilst, therefore, the Assembly adopted mild meas- 
ures in reference to alleged irregularities in the Synods of 
Albany, New Jersey, Cincinnati, Illinois, and Michigan, it 
used its highest constitutional prerogatives in the summary 
dissolution of the Western Reserve Synod and three New 
York Synods. Their case was so bad that a re-organization 


* This view of the case is ably maintained in the letters of Dr. 
Maclean, of Princeton, first published in “the Presbyterian,” and after- 
wards ina pamphlet. This pamphlet is among the ablest of the docu- 
ments of our Reformation Annals. 
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was necessary to their purity. In the language of Chief 
Justice Gibson, “ It was impossible to eradicate the disorder 
by any thing less than the dissolution of those bodies, with - 
whose existence its roots were so intertwined as to be insep- 
arable from it, leaving their elements to form new and less 
heterogeneous combinations.” There can be no doubt that 
the Assembly adopted the very best mode of carrying its 
constitutional action into effect. : 

Having shown the constitutionality of the Reform meas- 
ures of 1837, we shall, in the next chapter, bring to view 
some considerations which mitigate the apparent harshness 
of these measures, and which justify them as expedient, as 
well as right, in the time, place, and circumstances of their 
enactment. 
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CHAPTER X. 


CONSIDERATIONS MITIGATING THE HARSHNESS OF THE 
EXCISION ACTS. 


In this chapter we shall continue our remarks on the Ex- 
cision Acts of 1887. These acts, although legislative in 
' their nature, and strictly constitutional—as we have proved 
them to be—have been stigmatized as harsh, tyrannical, and 
unchristian. Our Congregational brethren have generally 
united with the New School in disliking the measures of the 
great Presbyterian Reformation. This has been owing, in 
part, probably to the forced disseverance of the Congrega- 
tional element from the Presbyterian Church, and in part to 
the difference between the two ecclesiastical systems, ours 
admitting and sanctioning constitutional legislation, whilst 
theirs claims nothing but advisory powers. Moreover, the 
the Excision Acts were undoubtedly stringent in their results, 
and have some appearance of harshness in their terms, which 
authorizes a few remarks of additiénal explanation. In the 
course of these remarks, some repetition is unavoidable. 


There are various considerations which tend to mitigate 
the apparent severity of the Reform measures of 1837. 

1. These measures were right in themselves. The Plan 
of Union with Congregationalists was a monstrous violation 
of the principles of Presbyterian government and order. 
Our Congregational brethren, from their stand-point, view 


30 
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the matter differently ; and so do lax Presbyterians, whose 
associations and habits have insensibly led them to under- 
value our ecclesiastical peculiarities. But with all persons, - 
who thoroughly sympathize with Presbyterianism, as a form 
of government, distinct from all others, and possessing its 
own inherent and inalienable prerogatives, the repeal of the 
Plan of Union is perceived to be a measure of sheer consti- 
tutional necessity. The dissolution of the Synods, which 
followed as a matter of course, was right in itself. This 
fact goes far to relieve the measure from the repulsive, arbi- 
trary severity so unfairly charged upon it. Truth in the 
form of law may often exact severe penalty; but righteous- 
ness is its eternal vindication. 

2. The Excision Acts were forced upon the Assembly by 
the conduct of the New School in resisting milder measures. 
The citation of Judicatories was proposed, and absolutely 
spurned by our brethren.* Equitable terms for a voluntary 
separation were offered ; but constitutional quibbles and irri- 
tating subterfuges were thrust before the Assembly. During 
all the debates, the New School boasted of what they in- 
tended to do next year, when they felt sure of a majority; 
and their whole conduct and spirit indicated the necessity 
of dealing with them thoroughly and summarily. We are 
far from asserting that there was nothing objectionable in 
the debates on the side of the majority ; but we affirm, with- 
out hesitation, that the patience of the Old School was taxed 
with enormous charges, and their power provoked to the ut- 
termost. If our New School brethren had shown any dis- 
position to bring back the Church to its true position and 


* It is true that after the Exscinding Acts were introduced, and about 
to be passed, the New School, in their alarm, offered to submit to a cer- 
tain kind of citation. But with the interpretation they had already put 
upon that measure in the previous debate, and with the determination 
then evinced to thwart its objects, the Assembly were not to be diverted 
from the last resort of constitutional law. 
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character, milder measures would have been doubtless at- 
tempted. Their own reckless and infatuated resistance to 
reformation in all its forms was the proximate cause of their 
being visited with the severest enactment known to the con- 
stitution. 

3. The “gross disorders,” which prevailed in the ex- 
scinded Synods, must be taken into the account. These dis- 
orders cannot justify unconstitutional action, nor did the As- 
sembly ground its action upon them; but they constituted a 
strong plea with the Assembly to go to the full extent of its 

- powers, in separating from ecclesiastical unions, whose ten- 
dencies were so corrupt. The disorders consisted in toler- 
-ating false doctrine, in adopting unpresbyterian church or- 
ganizations, and in sanctioning a variety of practical meas- 
ures which disturbed the general peace. The Assembly was 
glad to embrace the opportunity which the Constitution of- 
fered, of purging off unnatural and turbulent ingredients, 
and of restoring the homogeneousness cherished by the 
Westminster faith and polity. Assuming as proved the le- 
gality of the Excision Acts, the disorderly condition of the 
exscinded Synods urged the adoption of these measures, as 
parts of a reform imperatively needed in the Church. 

4. In the fourth place, this course was the settlement of 
the controversy in the Assembly. For a long series of years 
the meeting of the Assembly had been the occasion of con- 
tention and strife. Nor was it easy to adopt a plan of re- 
formation on milder principles than the one which ultimately 
prevailed. There were difficulties on all sides. What could 
be done effectually ? Providentially the Plan of Union had 
been repealed, although without any distinct and avowed refer- 
ence to the natural consequences. It was soon seen, however, 
that the necessary inference was the disseverance from the 
Church of the Synods formed on the Union basis now re- 
pealed. The settlement of the controversy in this constitu- 
tional manner was no small plea in favour of the measure, 
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even though it was severe. For all admitted that a separa- 
tion of the two parties was desirable. The New School 
agreed that “it is expedient that a division of the Church be 
effected,” and that such division ought to be consummated as 
speedily as possible. Always admitting, therefore, the con- 
stitutionality of the repeal of the Plan of Union, and of the 
subsequent declarative act depending upon it, its harshness 
may be in a good degree regarded as a necessary evil, whose 
compensations outweigh its incidental disadvantages. ‘The 
settlement of such a controversy was a great point gained. 
5. The reform measures of the Assembly of 1837, not- 
withstanding their apparent or real harshness, placed the 
two parties in the Church in their true position, theologi- 
cally, ecclesiastically, and legally. The Assembly’s action 
was equitable in its consequences and results. Those who 
maintained the doctrines of the old Confession of Faith, were 
held together by the strong ties of a uniform and glorious 
system, and they rightfully perpetuated the succession of 
the Church; whilst the New School body, whose variations 
of doctrine were notorious and palpable, amalgamated in the 
formation of the newest ecclesiastical organization in all the 
world. The names, by which each party is known in the 
Christian community, are eminently characteristic. To call 
our brethren “Old School Presbyterians’ would create a 
shout of laughter in their own Assembly. They have placed 
themselves aloof from the old doctrines and the old ways; 
and, deluded with the vanity of progressiveness,* have little 
* The Rev. Frederick T. Brown, of Cleveland, Ohio, has well said in 
his late sermon on the doctrinal differences of the Old and New School 
parties: *¢* With the New School it was a principle that theology was 
a progressive science, as geology, chemistry, &c. With the Old School 
it was a fundamental principle that while the Church herself should be 
progressive, the faith of the Church, revealed once for all, should know 
no ¢hange from age to age. Hence, true to their principles, the one 
party ‘progressed’ from certain important doctrines and took the name 


‘New School ;’ the other party progressed with these same important 
doctrines, and took the name ‘Old School.’ ” 
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sympathy with true Westminsterian faith and order. Our 
New School brethren have for the last fifteen years held fel- 
lowship with all sorts of “isms’’ for “substance of doc- 
trine,”’ and with the polity of “voluntaries.”” They did this 
in the Church before they left it; and in being obliged to 
leave it, they have gone to their own place in the ecclesias- 
tical world. They now occupy their true position, theologi- 
cally and ecclesiastically, outside of the old Presbyterian 
Church, against whose towers and palaces they have hurled 
many a weapon of war. 

It is also true that the Old and New Schools are in their 
proper position legally, that is, in reference to all questions 
of law and finance. The secular courts have so decided. 
Even in funds no injustice has been done to the New School. 
They have retained, without molestation from the Assembly, 
the funds of Auburn, Western Reserve, Lane, and Maryville 
Theological Seminaries, and all their political rights and 
franchises have remained intact. The funds of the General 
Assembly, which consisted chiefly of property held in trust 
for the Theological Seminary at Princeton, N. J., belonged 
of right to the Old School, according to the terms of agree- 
ment sanctioned byboth parties. The balance of the funds, 
amounting to about a fifth part of the whole, the Old School 
were ready to divide with their brethren, “‘so far as it could 
be done in conformity with the intention of the donors.” 
Since the decision of the Courts, the Assembly cannot alien- 
ate any part of their property; nor are the New School 
equitably entitled to the half of the fifth part that remains, 
inasmuch as their churches never raised it.* As the New 


* The present value of the Assembly’s funds, according to a special re- 
port to the Assembly, in 1852, is about $107,000. Of this sum, $85,000 
belong to Princeton Seminary. Of the remaining $22,000, about $6000 
belong to the Eastburn bequest for the use of sailors, and about $7000 to 
the Boudinot bequest for the use of hospitals, poor-houses, &e. Of the 
balance, about $8000 belong to the ‘‘ permanent missionary fund.” This 
latter fund originally consisted of $27,000, of which $16,000 were col- 
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School have been left in the undisputed enjoyment of the 
property in their own Synods, so on the same principles the 
Assembly funds are the property of the Old School. 

The Reform measures of 1837, however harsh, by neces- 
sity, were, nevertheless, just in their results, inasmuch as the 
two parties have been thereby placed in their true position, 
doctrinally, ecclesiastically, and legally. 

6. The Excision Acts, in dissolving the connection of 
the Congregational Synods with the Presbyterian Church, 
gave to all ministers and churches, who sympathized with 
the ancient faith and order, an easy method of regaining 
their former Church relation. The fourth resolution, quoted 
in our last chapter, invites all ministers, churches, or Presby- 
teries, ‘strictly Presbyterian in doctrine and order,”’ to re- 
turn to their former relation in the usual and natural man- 
ner. Dr. Judd keeps this resolution in the back ground, 
and does not even honour it with an insertion in his history! 
He alludes to it with the declaration that “it adds insult to 
injury.” He evidently sees things through a very refracting 
or refractory medium. The venerable men, who enacted the 
resolution, supposed that it was a kind and conciliatory 
measure. As they had done no injury, they intended no in- 
sult. They might perhaps have gone farther, and taken 
more decisive action in reference to those churches and min- 
isters within New School bounds, who sympathized with the 
lected before 1803; nearly $8000 were given in two legacies; and the re- 
maining $4000 were collected subsequently to 1803, and before the first 
Western New York Synod was organized. So that if the New School 
voluntarily surrendered the Princeton Seminary funds, it is difficult to 
see how they can have any equitable claim to any portion of the remain- 
der. Notwithstanding this, good Dr. Judd endeavours to reproach the 
Old School for keeping possession of the property. He talks of ‘the 
tenacious, iron grasp with which they have till this time held, and now 
hold the entire funds of the Church;” and adds, ** we cannot but fear 
these brethren were not fully aware of the strength of their love for filthy 


luere,” p. 190. We cannot but fear that Dr. Judd is not fully aware of 
the true state of the case. 
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Old School. But the action, as far as it went, was kind. 
It indicated a cordial disposition to dwell in unity with all 
sound Presbyterians. If such persons within New School 
bounds suffered a temporary inconvenience, they must ascribe 
it to the great public necessity which dissolved the entire 
Synods to which they belonged. The General Assembly 
never intended to make the separation, as regards them, a 
permanent one. It was an evil-which could not be avoided, 
being incidental to the general reformation, and it ought to 
be regarded in connection with the great public emergency 
of the case, and with the immediate reparation offered on the 
most honourable and Christian terms. A number of minis- 
ters and churches have already come back,* and others will 
seek to return in due time. The proposal of the General 
Assembly cannot be considered “insulting” except by those 
who do not wish to see it widely embraced. It would cer- 
tainly be considered by the Old School body, “‘insulting”’ to 
receive an application from any but ‘“‘sound Presbyterians.” 
All such, however, are most fraternally invited to return to 
the Church of their fathers, from which they were unfortun- 
ately separated in consequence of being in a mixed company, 
which as a whole had no constitutional inheritance in our 
borders. 

7. Another consideration, which mitigates the harshness 
of the division in our Church, is that it was a signal and just 
rebuke to a latitudinarian and aggressive party, and to its 
factious leaders. Never was any Church called upon to en- 
dure a more fierce agitation than that which inflicted its woes 
upon our own Zion. A course of encroachments upon our 
doctrines, form of government, and ecclesiastical policy was 


*The Charleston Presbytery were received recently into the Old 
School body. Dr. Condict and the Oswego Church, N. Y., have also 
returned within a short time; and the last ‘‘ Presbyterian” states that 
the large and only New School Church in Baltimore has returned—a 
few only seceding from it. 
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adopted and pursued with a spirit of heedless adventure, 
whose ultimate results defy human calculation. The leaders 
in this warfare did not hesitate to violate and abuse the 
standards of the Church, to patronize outside organizations 
in preference to Presbyterian institutions, to array a party 
against the friends of sound order and conservatism, and to 
do all in their power to remove the old landmarks. Such 
men complain of severity! - What would they have said if 
full justice had been meted out to them? ‘The action of the 
great reform Assembly of 1837, administered a rebuke to 
“the troublers in Israel,’’ whose salutary impressions will, 
it is hoped, be lasting. Instead of complaining of severity, 
they ought to be thankful that they escaped as they did. 
Let latitudinarian agitation remember that there is retribu- 
tion in Providence. Let it learn that the calculations of 
crafty leaders may be baffled, and right become victorious in 
the final crisis. 

8. Finally; the action of the General Assembly resulted 
in the promotion of the best interests of religion. The 
cause of Christ had suffered long from the organization of 
two parties in the same Church, one of which was arrayed 
against its old, hereditary articles and customs. The sepa- 
ration was called for ; its necessity was generally acquiesced 
in. The New School themselves declared that “it was of 
vital importance to the best interests of the Redeemer’s 
kingdom.” The good of religion required it. This was a 
consideration that gave practical value to all the efforts in 
behalf of thorough reformation. This acknowledged ten- 
dency of the acts of the General Assembly to promote the 
best interests of religion, deserves to be taken into the ac- 
count in forming an estimate of their character and wisdom. 


In making these remarks in illustration of the expediency 
of the Presbyterian Reformation, we distinctly repeat—what 
we fear all our opponents may not remember—that we do 
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not vindicate the passage of the Excision Acts on any one 
of the considerations mentioned in this paper, or on all com- 
bined. The Acts themselves stand upon high constitutional 
grounds, which have been already explained and defended. 
The considerations, now adduced, are simply incidental tes- 
timonies to the wisdom of those measures, and are intended 
to relieve them, at least in part, from the apparent severity 
which, from various reasons, has been charged upon them. 
We submit these explanatory statements with the full convic- 
-tion that candid inquirers after the truth will perceive that 
the Reform Acts, besides being strictly constitutional, were 
far from being unwise, unnecessary, or inexpedient 
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CHAPTER XI. - 


TIME, PLACE, AND GENERAL CONGRUITIES OF THE EXCISION 
ACTS. 


Our New School brethren have been very ambitious to 
magnify themselves into an innocent and aggrieved party, 
and to denounce the Reform Acts of 1837, as intolerable 
usurpations. Our worthy friend, of the New School Quar- 
terly, displays no ordinary oratorical powers in stigmatizing 
the exscinding measures of the Assembly ; and if the imag- 
inative faculty were allowed to decide the contest, few could 
lay more romantic claims to victory. His arguments we 
have already attempted to answer by the sober facts and 
principles pertaining to the true decision of the question. 
Unwilling to yield an inch of space within the territory 
chosen by himself for the field of discussion, we shall pro- 
ceed to expose the somewhat vain-glorious pretensions, which 
form the conclusion of his elaborated article. 


1. One of the Reviewer’s declamatory objections to, or 
rather maledictions upon, the Exscinding Acts, is that “the 
Presbyterian Church has always stood in the very vanguard 
of liberty!’ Did ever champion give a watchword more 
disheartening to his own host? He is a Persian shouting 
“‘Thermopyle ;”’ a Papist using the countersign of “ Ge-_ 
neva ;” a Midianite crying, “‘ The sword of the Lord and of 
Gideon!’ The Presbyterian Church has indeed “ always 
been in the vanguard of liberty ;’’ and never more so than 
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in 1837, when she fought for her Creeds and Confessions, 
her institutions, her rights, and her altars. Often had she 
been called upon to contend with Papist, Prelatist, and open 
foe; often had the voice of Calvin, Knox, Melville, Hender- 
son, and her glorious leaders, carried dismay into aggressive 
hosts ; often had her sons shown the stern quality of their 
unquenchable zeal for God and liberty amidst barbarities, 
public and private, and dreadful persecutions of edict and 
of sword. Her whole history has taught her hands to war, 
and her fingers to fight, to write her testimony in blood, in 
behalf of doctrines dearer than life. ‘ When great princi- 
ples were at stake in the Senate-chamber, Presbyterians, 
wise in council as valiant in fight, with an inevitable instinct 
for the good and the right, stood up with eloquence glowing 
with the inspiration of heaven, fresh from communion with 
God and his word, to contend for human liberty.”* And 
when ‘great principles were at stake” in the Church, have 
true Presbyterians ever quailed in any land or in any age? 
Whether in Geneva, or France, or Holland, or Scotland, 
have they not maintained “the liberty, wherewith Christ 
hath made them free,” and rejected with the might of a liv- 
ing faith the “yoke of bondage?” Of all churches in 
Christendom, the Presbyterian was the last that ecclesiasti- 
cal innovators could have chosen, in the hope of triumphing 
over the old landmarks of liberty and law. Romanists 
‘“‘after their kind,’ might have tolerated the amalgam of 
truth and error; Anglicans, with Calvinistic articles, Popish 
liturgy, and Arminian clergy, might have acquiesced without 
inconsistency in the disorders of a new party; and Inde- 
pendents, with their impracticable system, might have felt 
compelled, against their will, to forego measures of reform. 
But Presbyterians! with their Creed and Covenants, with 
their Government and Discipline, with their Acts and Testi- 
monies, with their heroic men and martyrs, with their Syn- 
* Reviewer, p. 510. 
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ods and Assembly, like the vanguard of liberty, they main- 
tained the forefront in the day of battle. When the hon- 
ourable terms of peaceable and voluntary division, which our 
champions offered with the magnanimity of Christian heroism, 
were rejected, and the fundamental principles of Presbyteri- 
anism were openly contemned; the General Assembly had 
no alternative but to invoke its high constitutional and.self- 
preservative power. Alas! that our New School brethren 
should have created the necessity which ended in their sepa- 
ration from the Church! It was a fearful sin in them to 
tamper with principles of doctrine and order which they were 
pledged to defend. We could weep over their infatuation 
and guilt. Would God they had not committed deeds so 
dishonouring their profession and their Church! If unre- 
buked, disastrous would have been the issue to future gene- 
rations! Fortunately for the cause of Christ, the “old 
vanguard” were at their posts, ready to defend the liberties 
of their heritage. The wanton and unprovoked assaults 
upon Presbyterian rights were overpowered; and our beloved. 
Church, true to her imperishable fame, and in the majesty 
of her free, undaunted spirit, maintained in the name of her 
King, the franchises and liberties of former generations. 

2. But “ America is the home of freedom,”’ says the re- 
viewer, who appears to think it wonderfully strange, that 
the New School could not be allowed to do as they pleased 
in such a country as this! The distinction between freedom 
and licentiousness is apt to be overlooked by all whose con- 
duct subjects them to the penalties of salutary restraint. 
America is a glorious home; but it is the home of law, and 
of liberty-in-law. Both Church and State possess written 
articles, which may not be violated with impunity. The 
constitutions of all the States, and of the United States, 
clearly define the qualifications of voters within their borders, 
and prescribe the functions of their respective Legislatures. 
But not more clearly than the constitution of the Presbyte- 
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rian Church defines the composition of Sessions, Presbyteries, 
Synods, and General Assembly. If rude invaders of right 
deserve a rebuke in any land under the sun, it isin America, 
which guaranties to all freedom of conscience. And yet it 
was in America, where the Declaration of Independence was 
signed, and our Presbyterian fathers fought and died in the 
defence of civil and religious liberty, that an attempt was 
made to undermine the Creed and Form of Government of 
a Church dearer to thousands of God’s people than the po- 
litical constitution of their country. In the clamour of our 
New School brethren over their supposed grievances, they 
have quite forgotten the rights of true Presbyterians. If 
the New School could not sympathize with the old doctrines 
and customs, they had the liberty in this free country, to 
follow out their conscientious opinions in an organization of 
their own. But residence in free America confers no title 
on them, or on any body of men, to make encroachments 
upon the rights of others, and especially upon the constitu- 
tion of a church, whose articles antedate, more than a 
century, the American Constitution. 

“Tt has become a fixed principle,” says the reviewer, “in 
our political affairs, that parties must not press their views 
to extremes, and that sections must yield something to the 
good of the whole. ... Above all, does it become the 
Church to follow these beautiful examples.” Had our New 
School brethren practised upon this “fixed principle’ in the 
days of their ecclesiastical ascendency, and given a “ beauti- 
ful example’ of Christian forbearance and meekness, the 
divisions in the Church might have been healed, perchance, 
in the course of time. Instead of pursuing measures of 
wise moderation, their whole course was a series of open and 
sharp aggressions, ending in the derision of Westminster 
doctrines and in refusing to allow the Church, in her distine- 
tive capacity, to preach the gospel to the heathen. These 
are the men, who, foiled in their work of unconstitutional 
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innovation, attempt to raise the cry of persecution, and who 
even have the boldness to plead the freedom of America as 
the license of their transgressions! 

The Presbyterian Church sacredly guards the rights of 
all within -her communion; and no member, however humble, 
can be excommunicated without due process of law; but 
persons who enter her pale in a way unknown to the consti- 
tution, have no claim to appeal to that constitution for pro- 
tection. If they rashly undertake to change Presbyte- 
ries and Synods into mixed ecclesiastical Unions, they 
must expect, even though Americans, and the rather 
because Americans, to experience the penalty inflicted 
by retributive legislation. The General Assembly has lost 
none of its power by being in a free country. The civil 
courts, even, have vindicated. it from the charge of usurpa- 
tion, so industriously circulated and persisted in. Yes; al- 
though the reviewer declares that ‘‘no American court would 
tolerate for an instant what was done in the highest Judica- 
tory of the Presbyterian Church,” it so happens that the 
Supreme Court of the State of Pennsylvania did and does 
sustain the General Assembly in opposition to these New 
School charges. Our brethren, however successfully they 
might have ‘removed the old landmarks’ in a country 
under arbitrary or regal sway, have been taught in America, 
the ‘“‘home of the free,” the political and ecclesiastical dis- 
tinction between licentiousness and true liberty. 

3. The Excision Acts are further denounced by the reviewer 
as aggravated sins on account of their being passed through 
the influence of a “ Protestant ministry.”” He should have 
remembered that a Protestant ministry are the very guar- 
dians of God’s truth and order, and that, as such, they may 
be called upon to resist the insidious encroachments of Pro- 
testant errorists, as well as more open Papal machinations. 
What body rather than a Calvinistic Protestant ministry had 
so good a right to maintain the truth of the old Confessions, 
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or was so likely to possess the evangelical spirit and discern- 
ment requisite to devise and enforce measures in its vindica- 
tion? A Papal ministry, or a worldly ministry, or an Eras- 
tian would have quailed before the difficulties and responsi- 
bilities of a struggle, engaged in under many disadvantages, 
and simply with a view to vindicate truth. An evangelical, 
Protestant ministry was the very ministry to do the work. 
And thanks be to God, they did it! The descendants of 
men, who signed the Covenant in the old Grayfriars church 
yard, and who sat in the Westminster Assembly, unterrified 
by Bishop or King—were the selected agents of Providence 
to execute his wise decrees. The names of the chief actors 
in the great constitutional conflicts of 1837 will descend to 
posterity with the riches of Protestant fame, aud with the 
rewards of earnest self-denial, patient endurance, and high 
triumphant achievement. 

4. “The time for this outrage,” says the reviewer, ‘‘ was 
wondrously chosen. In the light of the noon-day of the 
nineteenth century the deed was done.’’ Was there any 
better time to do the deed than when the necessity of doing 
it came? Strange, indeed, that at such a period of the 
world, a body of men could be found, whose settled purpose 
was to subvert the time-honoured doctrines of their own 
Church, and to wage an unrelenting warfare upon her eccle- 
siastical polity. The present age, however, is one charac- 
terized by great laxness of doctrinal opinion and great 
hardihood of religious presumption. The nineteenth cen- 
tury has already seen some of the most desperate convulsions 
of iniquity that have ever agitated the social, political, or 
religious world. Our brethren of the New School, were, no 
doubt, good men in the main, and verily thought they were 
doing God service in causing the Church to be rent asunder. 
Their agitations, their plans, and their measures were never- 
theless directed against truth, and that in the midst of light. 
Living in an age of privilege, they proved themselves degen- 
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erate sons of an ancestry, whose shoe-latchets they were not 
worthy to unloose. Nineteenth-century New School men 
are a very lax sort of Presbyterians. The New School body, 
after endorsing Taylorism, &c., in 1836, and refusing to or- 
ganize a Foreign Missionary Board for their own churches, 
ean expect little honour from the true supporters of the 
Westminster faith and order. ‘The light of the noon-day 
of the nineteenth century”’ testifies against their proceed- 
ings. On the other hand, the century shines upon few deeds 
more worthy a record in its annals than the disowning of 
unconstitutional ecclesiastical bodies—bodies who had no 
sympathy with the Presbyterian Church, and who were “not 
in fact and in form an integral part thereof.”’ Refusing to 
separate voluntarily, it became necessary to put them out in 
the same way that they came in—by an act of the General 
Assembly. They came in at the early dawn of the century, 
and towards its ‘noon-day” they went out, fallen from their 
estate and meriting their doom. 

5. “The place of this transaction was surely well- 
chosen,”’ says the reviewer, with irony, alluding to Philadel- 
phia, the city of brotherly love, founded by Penn, &. Aye, 
there was no more appropriate place for purifying the Church 
than the city of Philadelphia. Here the first Presbytery 
had been organized, with Francis Makemie, the father and 
champion of American Presbyterianism, as Moderator. Here 
the first Synod had convened, and adopted the Westminster 
Confession. Here the Constitution of the Presbyterian 
Church was formed and ratified, and here the first General 
Assembly met in the name of the great God and for his 
truth. Philadelphia was the well-chosen place for the sit- 
tings of the Reformed Assembly. Associated from time im- 
memorial with the history of our Church; the centre, for 
many years, of her highest judicatories and of her evangel- 
istic operations; the witness of the origin and growth of the 
controversies which arrayed a bitter party against the doc- 
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trines and polity she held most dear, this was the place, 
above all others, that had a claim to behold the final triumphs 
and the victory. In Philadelphia, too, the Declaration of 
our national Independence had been signed; and in the cu- 
pola of the old State House yet hung the bell which had 
‘proclaimed liberty throughout all the land.’ Within this 
ancient city the Constitution of the United States had been 
framed by a council of great men, and the old Congress had 
here held its deliberations. In short, all the ecclesiastical 
and political associations of Philadelphia were in unison with 
the spirit and principles of the Presbyterian Reformation. 
God, who wisely orders the incidents of history, and ar- 
ranges minute details so as to produce their highest moral 
effect, in his providential government ordained Philadelphia 
to be the meeting-place of the Assembly of 1837, one of the 
most distinguished and important General Assemblies that 
has been convened since the days of John Knox. The fit- 
ness of the place, although among the minor elements of the 
triumph, was one of those happy coincidences which crown 
the completeness of a great work. 

6. ‘If one thing more were needed,” says the reviewer, 
“to place this transaction in its proper light, it was con- 
trast ;’’ and he proceeds to stigmatize the Old School for not 
seceding after the manner of the Free Church of Scotland. 
“Then,” he adds, “‘all men would have risen up and called 
them blessed.”” But the General Assembly preferred to re- 
main blessed in the old succession, and to fulfil the manifest 
destiny of constitutional reformation. If the civil courts 
had decided against the Acts of the Assembly, the Old 
School Presbyterians, in the fear of God, had determined 
what to do, as resolutely as the free sons of the mother 
Kirk. It was certainly remarkable that Presbyterians in 
America and in Scotland were engaged simultaneously in an - 
equally great and arduous struggle. The Church in both 
hemispheres was undergoing trial and discipline ; and the old 
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spirit of Presbyterianism, mightiest in times of emergency, 
was thoroughly aroused, both to endure and to act. Our 
brethren of the Free Church of Scotland, in the midst of a 
hopeless contest with the State, nobly seceded from the 
Erastian establishment, and in maintaining their principles, 
surrendered the heritage of their ancestors. The American 
branch of the great Presbyterian family, were enabled, under 
God, to rescue their Church from the domination of error, 
without the necessity of retiring from their ancient ecclesi- 
astical possessions. ‘The spirit of the Free Church and of 
the Old School was identical in quality and in aim. If 
Chalmers, Candlish, and Cunningham had been in our own 
Assembly, and Breckinridge, Alexander, and Plumer been 
transferred to that of the Scotch Church, the change would 
have found both parties at home; and Chalmers would have 
‘poured forth his eloquence against the unconstitutional Plan 
of Union, while Breckinridge thundered against the crafty 
usurpations of the crown. The watchfires of the two 
Churches, lighted by the same torch of liberty, burned re- 
sponsive to common sympathies and dangers. ver since 
that period, the Free Church of Scotland, and the Old 
School Presbyterians have entertained mutual admiration 
of each other’s achievements; and their common sufferings 
for the truth’s sake have hallowed the strong ties of an ec- 
clesiastical system, unutterably precious in the divine spirit 
and the ancient letter of its glorious standards. On the other 
hand, the residuary establishment, and the American semi- 
Pelagian party possess the common sympathies, incident to 
the defeat of unworthy plans, and are inevitably sure of a 
common doom. The religious world, with discriminating 
judgment—whatever may be its partialities, irrespective of 
principle—has already pronounced in favour of the Free 
Church and of the Old School, as possessing the true title 
to the Presbyterian succession. And as time rolls on with 
the developments of the great historic questions at issue, it 
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will faithfully chronicle the progressive and accumulating 
triumphs of evangelical, Protestant, Presbyterian principles 
in both hemispheres. 


The reviewer, with a pertinacity worthy of a better cause, 
closes by announcing a principle, which perpetuates the 
separation between the Old. and New School Presbyterians 
—so far as rash words can secure such a result. He de- 
clares, in behalf of his brethren, ‘‘ With those Acts unre- 
pealed there is no hope of Union.’ As well might Britain 
affirm, ‘‘ With the Declaration of Independence unretracted, 
there is no hope of the old Colonial system.’’ The Reforma- 
tion of the Presbyterian Church is one of the great events 
in her annals. It will abide, the joy and the hope of the 
orthodox, to all generations. The idea of repealing the ex- 
scinding acts, and of re-establishing the Plan of Union, is 
a wild delusion. It is the New School monomania. We are 
sorry to see our brethren take so dishonouring views of their 
old Church. If there be any “fixed facts,” any definite 
grounds of moral certainty in regard to future events, any 
immutable principles of organic life, the action of 1837 will 
not only remain intact, but will be guarded with the care 
due to a special providential interposition, and with a rev- 
erence increasing from age to age. Our brethren, by rashly 
iusisting upon the repeal of the exscinding acts as the basis 
of Union, will cut themselves off for ever from the privilege 
of returning to the Church of their fathers. 


Far be it from us to entertain any feelings but those of 
charity and good will towards our outside brethren. We 
are on terms of friendly intercourse with many of them, 
and prefer to cultivate Christian fellowship rather than to 
renew the agitations of an old controversy. But the re- 
sponsibility of reviving this discussion rests with them, not 
with us. We have endeavoure] to meet the issue frankly 
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and truthfully. We have used no subterfuges, no artful de- 
vices, no misrepresentations. Our object has been to defend 
our Church from the repeated assaults recently made upon 
her character and acts from various New School quarters. 
In our articles on the measures of the Assembly, of 1837, 
we have endeavoured to show, first, that the exscinding 
acts were legislative, and not judicial in their nature; 
secondly, that they were strictly constitutional and just; 
thirdly, that there were many considerations to mitigate 
their apparent severity; and, fourthly, that the time, place, 
and circumstances of their enactment were in harmony with 
the great object of reforming the Church. ; 

“Our calm sentence is that the exscinding acts of the 
General Assembly of 1837, must stand, in the estimation of 
the Church in all time, beside’’ the Act establishing the 
First Book of Discipline, the Subscription to the Solemn 
League and Covenant, the Ratification of the Westminster 
Confession, and the Disruption by the Free Church of Scot 
land. 


A 
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CHAP T E.b. XoLd, 


LAW POLICY OF THE NEW SCHOOL, AND THE AUBURN CONVEN- 
TION. 


THE controversy between the Old and New School Pres- 
byterians did not cease until the latter finally seceded, as a 
body, from the Church. The history of the events relating 
to this secession forms an important part of our ecclesiasti- 
cal annals. 


LAW POLICY OF THE NEW SCHOOL. 


The immediate result of the exscinding acts, was the de- 
termination on the part of the New School Presbyterians to 
resort to the civil tribunals. After the passage of the great 
Reform measures, the leading New School brethren, indig- 
nant, mortified, and perplexed, resolved, for reasons that 
will appear, to continue the agitation. With all their boasted 
policy and management, they had been defeated by the Old 
School, who used “the sword of the Lord and of Gideon.’ - 
The measures which the Assembly had carried through with 
a steady and triumphant majority, constituted the most ef- 
fectual kind of constitutional reform. And it was perfectly 
evident that the carrying out of these measures precluded 
the New School from all hope of successfully sustaining er- 
roneous doctrine and unpresbyterian policy. The New 
School were at this time sundered into two parts, viz., the 
four exscinded Synods, and the Synods of their party that - 
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were still in connection with the Assembly.* The position 
of the minority was thus highly unpromising and critical. 
It was well known that the Assembly would not receive the 
exscinded Synods again; for that body had, on the motion 
of Dr. Alexander, ordered the clerks to make out the roll 
of the next Assembly on the constitutional principle of ex- 
cluding all members who belonged to the irregular and ex- 
scinded organizations. The New School well understood 
that this measure was an ultimatum. In their protest against 
the exscinding acts, they so regarded it. They state, 
“The undersigned deem this act a dismemberment of the 
Presbyterian Church.”’ They saw that there was no hope 
of restoring the disowned Synods in an ecclesiastical and 
orderly manner, and they immediately turned their thoughts 
to the remedies of the secular courts. The policy, forthwith 
adopted by the New School, was to “go to law.” Like the 
Kstablished Church of Scotland, they appealed from the 
Church to the tribunal of the state. ‘Let us notice their 
crafty plans. 

The plans of the New School were, first, to send a “ full 
representation” to the next General Assembly from the ex- 
scinded Synods, as though the Reform Acts were null and 
void; and, secondly, to effect an organization, in opposition 
to the regular Assembly for the purpose of making out a 
case for the civil courts. It took time to arrange and adjust 
all the details of the proceedings; but this was the outline 
devised by the New School leaders and their lawyers. We 
consider it‘ of some importance to establish the historical 
fact, that a resort to law was the secret and avowed aim of 
the New School leaders during the whole interval between 


* These two divisions of the New School were nearly equal in num- 
bers. The four exscinded Synods had about 500 ministers and 60,000 
communicants. The whole number reported by the New School Assem- 
bly in 1839, was 1181 ministers and 100,050 communicants. 
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the two Assemblies, inasmuch as Dr. Judd’s book leaves the 
contrary impression. 

(1.) The first proof is, that, even before the Assembly of 1837 
adjourned, writs were served for the purpose of bringing the 
acts of the Assembly within the range of the civil tribunals. 
The following is an extract from the minutes of the Assem- 
bly :-— 


“Whereas, it has come to the knowledge of this General 
Assembly, that the persons who were appointed commission- 
ers to this body from the Presbyteries attached to the Synod 
of the Western Reserve, have served a notice upon the 
treasurer of the trustees of the General Assembly, ‘not to 
regard any orders drawn, nor any resolutions passed, by this 
Assembly, since the passage of the act which declared said 
Synod of the Western Reserve to be no longer in the con- 
nection of the body represented in this General Assembly ;’ 
and whereas said notice is no doubt to be considered as the 
commencement of a series of judicial investigations, growing 
out of the proceedings of this Assembly in reforming the 
Church, during its present sessions; now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America, 1. That this As- 
sembly expects of its trustees full compliance with all its 
acts as in past times, and relies confidently on their contin- 
ued fidelity to the Church, in the discharge of all the im- 
portant duties devolving on them.”’ 


_ (2.) Another proof of the immediate adoption, by the 
New School, of the law-policy is, that their conventions, 
held in Philadelphia and New York in June, 1837, kept this 
policy in view. The Philadelphia Convention met the day 
after the adjournment of the Assembly, and the New York 
Convention about a fortnight later. One of the resolutions, 
adopted at these two Conventions, was as follows :— 
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“ Resolved, That it be recommended to all the Presbyte- 
ries which have acted with the minority, and all the Pres- 
byteries which disapprove of the violent, revolutionary 
measures of said Assembly, to send up a full representation 
to the next General Assembly; and that they instruct their 
commissioners to claim seats for the commissioners from those 
Presbyteries which have been unconstitutionally exscinded ; 
and that, in case their seats shall be denied them, said com- 
missioners take immediate measures for a separate and con- 
stitutional organization of the General Assembly as consti- 
tuting the only true General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church of the United States of America.” 

Can anything be more belligerent than this ? 


(8.) The legal opinions, early obtained by the New School 
from eminent lawyers, show what they were aiming at from 
the beginning. “A member” of the third Presbytery of 
Philadelphia (N. 8.) published, shortly after the adjournment 
of the Assembly, a card in one of the secular papers, of © 
which the following is an extract :— 


‘Tegal counsel of the highest authority has been con- 
sulted, and written opinions obtained in the case, and the 
Presbytery are unanimous that the body which passed the 
resolution for their dissolution was not the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church. [!] * * * The Third Presby- 
tery will unite with others in reorganizing the General As- 
sembly. And the title to Church property will in no case 
be affected, except in the case of those who renounce the 
constitution of the Church.’’* 


The written legal opinions of George Wood and of Judge 


* Although the Presbytery intended the latter declaration to apply to 
the Old School, they were very soon obliged to know by personal experi- 
ence the true and hidden meaning of their words. 
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Hopkins, presented before the Auburn Convention, held in 
August, also showed the policy of the New School, and their 
determination to bring their case into court. These opinions 
were obtained and read for the purpose of influencing the 
Convention. There was, in short, a general expectation of 
a lawsuit pervading both branches of the Church. We need 
not enlarge on this point. There can be no doubt that the 
New School were fully bent upon going to law, and that this 
purpose of making out a case for the Courts was formed im- 
mediately after the passage of the exscinding acts, and was 
perseveringly held forth to their bodies until the time for 
executing it arrived. 


In justice to the Old School, it may be here mentioned 
that, in their negotiations for a peaceable and voluntary 
separation, entertained in the early part of the sessions of 
the Assembly, they made provisions to adjust all difficulties 
about property, by arbitration, and that they were opposed 
to bringing ecclesiastical questions before civil tribunals. 
The following was the proposal of the Old School: “ That 
all questions relating to the future adjustment of this whole 
subject upon the principles now agreed on, shall be settled 
by committees appointed by the New Assemblies at their first 
meeting respectively ; and if these committees cannot agree, 
then each committee shall select one arbitrator, and these 
two, a third, which arbitrators shall have full power to settle 
finally the whole case in all its parts; and that no person 
shall be appointed an arbitrator, who is a member of either 
Church ; it being distinctly understood that whatsoever dif- 
ficulties in the construction of trusts, and all other questions 
of power, as well as right, legal and equitable, shall be finally 
settled by the committees or arbitrators, so as in all cases to 
prevent an appeal by either party to the legal tribunals of the 
country.” 


at 
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THE AUBURN CONVENTION; ITS MEASURES AND SPIRIT. 


The New School leaders made the utmost exertion, during 
the interval of the two Assemblies, to keep their distracted — 
party together. A disinclination to prolong the agitation 
prevailed in sundry of the Congregational Presbyteries ; 
and if the exscinded Synods had been left to pursue their 
own course, it is highly probable that many Congregational 
Churches would have voluntarily withdrawn.* But this did 
not suit the purpose of the actors, who had been accustomed 
to wield the majorities in the Assembly, and whose success 
at law depended upon bringing the delegates of the ex- 
scinded Synods into the next Assembly. With this latter 
end in view, the Conventions at Philadelphia and New York 
had already entreated their brethren to hold together. One 
of the resolutions passed at these Conventions was the fol- 
lowing :— 


“‘For the purpose of carrying into effect the foregoing re- 
commendations, the Synods, Presbyteries, and Churches are 
earnestly requested to adhere to, and maintain, their present 
organization, and firmly to resist any and every attempt 
which may be made, by circular letters or otherwise, to 
change their present ecclesiastical relations.” 


This resolution, like the other resolutions of the Phila- 
delphia and New York Conventions, was designed to rally 
the party into an appeal to law, and to anticipate the coun- 
sels of the men of peace in their own ranks, or elsewhere. 
The Convention, projected at Auburn, within the exscinded 
Synods, was one to which great importance was necessarily 
attached; and the party outside of these Synods and still 

* The Evangelist, of New York, openly advocated the secession of 


the Congregational churches; but the New School, dreading such an 
emergency, purchased that paper, and thus put an end to such advice. 
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within the Presbyterian Church, took care to be strongly 
represented.* In fact, the Auburn Convention was ruled 
_by the section that was not exscinded, among whom were 
Drs. Beecher, Peters, Cox, Barnes, McAuley, Patton, Judd, 
Gilbert, Hatfield, and Judge Jessup, &e. The Convention 
was at first by no means unanimous in favour of pursuing 
the course recommended by the Philadelphians and New 
Yorkers. 

The following are extracts from reports of the proceed- 
ings :— 


‘On the question of sending commissioners to the next 
General Assembly, more diversity of opinion prevailed than 
on any other which had been brought before the Convention ; 
a part preferring to memorialize the next Assembly touch- 
ing their rights, rather than send up commissioners, hoping 
by such a course to avoid the unhappy controversy and war- 
fare, which had disgraced the proceedings of the last As- 
sembly.” + 

The Rev. Mr. Platt, of Cortlandt Presbytery, proposed 
that they should resolve to send up delegates, but with ex- 
press instructions that they merely assert their rights in a 
peaceable way, and if they are not received, form a Conven- 
tion as a bond of union and correspondence, and then come 
home and wait another year, but not organize a new General 


Assembly.t 


* It seems, from the reports of the Convention, that “‘a somewhat 
protracted discussion” arose at the beginning whether any delegates, ex- 
cept those belonging to Presbyteries within the exscinded Synods, had 
any right to vote. The New York and Philadelphia brethren, however, 
carried the day, and all delegates were finally admitted on equal terms. 

+ From the W. Y. Observer, copied into “‘ The Presbyterian” of Septem- 
ber 2d, 1837. 

{ From the report of Dr. James Wood, written for “‘ The Presbyterian,” 
and found in the numbers for September 23 and 30, in 1837. Dr. Wood’s 
three letters are of very great historical value, containing, we believe, 
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The Rev. Mr. Bogue, of Oneida, was opposed to sending 
delegates with discretionary powers—he wished to give them 
definite instructions. [Such as Mr. Platt had proposed. ] 

The Rev. Dr. Penny, of Oneida Presbytery, was also in 
favour of giving instructions not to have our commissioners 
go to the General Assembly to obtain any object by strata- 
gem. He had heard no plan since he had been here, pub- 
licly or privately, but what had the appearance of stratagem. 
He had heard of but two plans, unless the majority of the 
last Assembly should so far relent as to receive them of 
their own accord, of which he saw but little prospect. One 
was, that we appear there at the hour appointed, and pass a 
vote immediately to appoint a new committee on commis- 
sions, who shall be favourable to the reception of our dele- 
gates. * * * “T do not enter into the feelings of those 
who wish to go to the next Assembly, and by management 
procure a majority, and either eject our brethren or make 
the house so hot for them as to drive them out.” 

Dr. McAuley, of New York, urged sending delegates, 
fourthly, on the ground that, if the churches here refuse to 
send commissioners, their brethren in other portions of the 
church who sympathize with them, and have taken their 
part, and who have, as it were, jeoparded their lives in high 
places on their behalf, will be discouraged. 


From these statements, it will be seen that various mem- 
bers of the Auburn Convention expressed not a little unwil- 
lingness to go to law for ecclesiastical rights. Dr. Wood, 
who was present as a spectator, says that, ‘‘ the entire dele- 
gation (a large one too) of one of the Presbyteries, were 
opposed at first, as I am informed, to sending up delegates 


the only report of the debates. - The New School papers did not publish 
the debates at the time, it being judged expedient, we suppose, to keep 
some things from public view. 
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to the next Assembly—but they yielded to the repeated and 
urgent appeals of these distant brethren.’’* 

The Convention finally agreed to recommend the Presby- 
teries to “send commissioners to the next Assembly, as 
usual.” The extreme course of organizing a separate As- 
sembly, as suggested by the Philadelphia and New York 
Conventions, was not openly specified, for the reason, doubt- 
less, of the diversity of sentiment on that subject. The 
commissioners, however, were clothed with “ discretionary 
powers,” and that satisfied the ‘‘distant brethren,” as cov- 
ering the extent of their demands. 

Another resolution, of an extraordinary character, adopted 
by the Convention, was as follows, viz: ‘‘ Resolved, that 
the action of all Judicatories ought to be directed to the 
preservation of the union and integrity of the Presbyterian 
Church on the principles of good faith, brotherly kindness, 
and the constitution.” + This resolution, and, indeed, the 


* The reviewer attempts to draw a parallel between the conduct of the 
New School, and that of Dickinson and his associates in the old schism of 
1745. The parallel has a notable dissimilitude in this respect, viz., that 
Dickinson and his associates laboured hard with the Synod for several 
years to induce that body to take back the brethren who had separated 
themselves from its communion; whereas these ‘‘distant brethren” of 
our day laboured hard with the separated members of the New School 
to stir them up for the purpose of effecting, under the protection of the 
civil courts, a new and distinct organization. 


+ It was further resolved to send a delegation to the Convention about 
to meet at Ann Arbor, Michigan, so that uniformity of action might be 
secured, and a thorough organization made in all parts of the Church. 
Before the meeting of the Assembly of 1836, when various congrega- 
tional churches in the Western Reserve Synod thought of withdrawing 
from the Assembly on account of the existing controversies, Dr. Beecher 
visited the Convention, and urged them to remain. ‘‘ Not,” said he, 
‘‘ because I wish any help. [He was then on trial for heresy, by appeal 
to the next Assembly.] I can paddle my own canoe.”’ Soon after the 
passage of the excision acts, this venerable Sachem carried his ‘‘ canoe” 
around the Falls of the Plan of Union, and “ paddled” it back again to 
his old wigwam 

82 * 
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whole policy of the New School in seeking to get back, es- 
pecially by process of law, to a religious body whose highest 
constitutional authority declared them to have no rights in 
their connection, is certainly remarkable.. In the language 
of the venerable Dr. Samuel Miller, in reference to this 
movement for a forced re-union, “‘I am not sure what name 
ought to be given to a feeling of instinctive abhorrence in 
my breast, which would for ever keep-me back from such a 
movement; a movement having for its object to force a con- 
nection with a Christian body who did not wish to receive 
me, and who believed that they would be more united and more 
happy without me. Whether the object were to spite them, 
or to govern them, the prosecution of it would be equally re- 
pugnant to my principles and feelings. As to the tendency 
of such a movement to promote Christian harmony and love, 
I cannot imagine any one so far gone in absurdity as to 
dream of it.” 


INFLUENCE OF THE AUBURN CONVENTION ON THE 
OLD SCHOOL. 


The Auburn Convention had a great influence in confirm- 
ing the Old School Presbyterians in the constitutionality and 
wisdom of the exscinding acts; and chiefly on two grounds. 

1. In the first place, the disclosures of the Auburn Con- 
vention demonstrated the fact more clearly than it had been 
before seen, that the number of congregational churches in 
the Western New York Synods was very large. Indeed this 
fact was taken for granted in all the Auburn discussions. 
The constitutionality of the Plan of Union, and the rights 
of churches growing up under it, were prominent topics, 
without which the Convention would have been without life. 
The Rev. Mr. Waterbury, of the Otsego Presbytery, “¢ said 
that he represented a portion of the Church formed on the 
accommodation plan. Nearly one half of his Presbytery, 
he said, were Congregationalists [!]; nearly one half of the 
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Presbytery of Delaware, and a large number in Oneida and 
Chenango Presbyteries.”” This is a specimen of the organ- 
ization of all the exscinded Synods. Such developments at 
the Convention materially strengthened the conviction that 
the Assembly had done right in severing these mixed and 
unconstitutional associations from the Presbyterian Church. 

Whilst upon this point, we shall furnish the statistics pro- 
cured by Dr. Wood, during his excursion of observation 
among the Western New York Synods. 





Synods. Presbyterian Churches. Congregational Churches. 
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Such were the statistics, as far as could be ascertained; 
and a perusal of Dr. Wood’s pamphlet will convince every 
reader of his candour and of his freedom from all exagger- 
ation. It will be seen that the Western Reserve Synod was 
in a worse state than the others; that in the four Synods 
nearly one-half of the churches were Congregational, and 
that in the New York Synods the proportion of Congrega- 
tional to Presbyterian churches was about one totwo! Thus 
the disclosures of the Auburn Convention, confirmed by the 
statistics of Dr. Wood, demonstrated that the principle of 
the exscinding acts was correct and true; these Synods not 
being regular Presbyterian organizations, but mixed bodies 
of Presbyterians and Congregationalists, formed on a new 
basis unknown to the constitution of our Church.* 


* Our object in this note is principally to call attention to some state- 
ments on the part of Cayuga Presbytery, the old mother Presbytery of 
that region. Before the Auburn Convention, an official statement ap- 
peared from that Presbytery, declaring that it was ‘‘a fact that not a 
single church within the bounds of the Synod of Geneva was organized 


I 
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2. In the second place, the Auburn Convention proved 
most distinctly and clearly that the New School body had 


on this plan.” [Plan of Union.] But when the subject of the Plan of 
Union occupied the attention of the New School Assembly in 1852, and 
was prominently before their churches as a plan vital to their prosperity, 
this same Presbytery of Cayuga stated in an official document: ‘The 
Presbyterian and Congregational interests mingled in our churches on 
the Plan of Union.” [See W. Y. Hvangelist, June, 1852.] Now, how 
shall we reconcile these conflicting statements? That is not for us to do. 
The Cayuga Presbytery, in 1811, appointed a committee (Messrs. Hig- 
gins and Parsons) to draw up a brief account of the origin of the Pres- 
bytery from official documents. After giving the history of the Middle 
Association from its formation in 1804 to its division in 1810 into Pres- 
byteries, the following is recorded as a fundamental proposition, submit- 
ted by the committee on the division of the body: ‘That all the minis- 
ters and churches which belonged to the Middle Association, retain the 
privileges of Church Discipline, agreeably to the articles of agreement 
for that purpose between the General Association of Connecticut and the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church.” [Plan of Union of 
1801.] The Report was received, and referred to the next annual meet- 
ing. In January, 1811, at the first meeting of the Cayuga Presbytery, 
“the same committee (which drafted the history) also reported for the 
adoption of the Presbytery the accommodating articles agreed upon be- 
tween the General Assembly and the General Association of Connecticut 
[in 1801], which rules were adopted by the Cayuga Presbytery, as rules 


- to regulate that body in all cases therein mentioned; and the same are 


recommended to the churches under the care of the Presbytery, for their 
observance and regulation, and which are as follows—[here follows the 
Plan of Union of 1801.’’] 

We should think that this history, communicated in “ The Presbyte- 
rian” of 5th of May, 1838, and which came to the knowledge of the 
writer since his former remarks on this subject, settles conclusively the 
fact that the Plan of Union of 1801 was the great bond of union among 
the exscinded churches. This was admitted by the action of the New 
School Assembly in 1852, and of the Albany Convention of the same 
year—although it suited some persons in the Auburn Convention of 1837 
to assert the contrary. 

The truth, then, appears to be that the Middle Association was received 
into our Church, in 1808, on a plan which allowed all its churches to re- 
main pure Congregational churches; but that, when this Association con- 
sented to be divided into Presbyteries, these new bodies adopted the Plan 
of Union—at least Cayuga Presbytery did. It also appears that the 
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no intention whatever to separate the Congregational ele- 
ment from the Presbyterian Church. ‘Let us hold to- 
gether,” was the sum and substance of the policy adopted ; 
or in the language of one of the resolutions of the Auburn 
Convention, ‘‘ Resolved, that it be recommended to the ex- 
seinded Synods, Presbyteries, and churches to retain their 
present organization and connection, without seeking any 
other.’’ The idea of bringing back the mixed churches to a 
conformity with the Presbyterian constitution was repudi- 
ated in spirit and in fact. A determination existed to ad- 
here to the Plan of Union in all its parts, and thus to make 
the regulations for the “new settlements,” and the “ fron- 
tiers,’’ permanent regulations. Indeed, as late as 1852, the 
New School General Assembly resolved, in the most explicit 
manner, to adhere to the Plan of Union! The unwillingness 
of the New School, displayed at the Auburn Convention, to 
purge the church, shows, by the bye, how useless would have 
been the undertaking to cite the Synods for that purpose 
before the General Assembly. The process of purging 
would not have been, probably, submitted to, under whatever 
form it might have been brought before the Synods. This 
persisting in unconstitutional irregularity was a dark sign ~ 
against the New School. 

The action of the Auburn Convention gave a fair speci- 
men of the spirit pervading the whole body, and conclusively 
demonstrated that the Old and New School were fundament- 
ally opposed to each other -in their views of Presbyterian 
government. The great battle in the Assembly of 1837 had 
been fought on this very point of continuing, or not contin- 
uing, the Plan of Union. And yet, aside from the question 
of excluding the commissioners, the New School were de- 
termined to renew the struggle, and not only to insist on re- 


churches in the exscinded Synods were so wedded to Cengregationalism 
that their discipline was not administered upon the principles of the 
Plan of Union according to agreement, but by the whole congregation ! 
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pealing the exscinding acts, but on re-enacting the Plan of 
Union, which was the great source of all our troubles. With 
their knowledge of the certainty that the Old School would 
never consent to the re-enactment of this unconstitutional 
measure, they resolved to continue the agitation, and even 
to coax back into the church Congregational and mixed 
bodies, already out, [and in fact never constitutionally in, ] 
for the apparent purpose of regaining their power through 
‘“‘a full representation,” and of making out a case for the 
secular courts. In what light, then, except that which Dr. 
Penny, in their own Convention, characterized as “ strata- 
gem,’ can the Convention resolution, already quoted, be 
viewed, “‘ Resolved, That the action of all judicatories ought 
to be directed to the preservation of the union and integrity 
of the Presbyterian Church on the principles of good faith, 
brotherly kindness, and the constitution?’ Of the same 
sort are the following extracts from the Circular Letter of 
the Convention to all the churches: ‘You will perceive 
from the published minutes of the Convention that we have 
come unanimously to the conclusion that the integrity of our 
church is not to be despaired of, and that the apprehended 
evils of division on the one hand, and the hope of deliver- 
ance on the other, together with our solemn vows to seek 
her prosperity, demand our united endeavours to restore her 
peace and perpetuate her unity!” * * * “We entreat, 
therefore, the judicatories of the church to send to the next 
General Assembly those who will reverse the revolutionary 
action begun, and by the favour of heaven once more pacifi- 
eate the Church.” We shall see in due time how these 
pacificators made war upon the Assembly, according to the 
plan already determined on by the leading partisans who 
were members of the Convention. 

The influence of the Auburn Convention in strengthening 
the Old School cause was decisive. The Presbyteries and 
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Synods throughout the Church generally took action, at 
their autumnal meetings, either in favour of, or against, the 
exscinding acts. A large majority of the Presbyteries and 
Synods resolved to sustain the exscinding acts and to resist 
the movements of the warlike pacificators. 


ae 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
THE LAW-SUIT. 


Tu Acts of the Assembly of 1837 having been thoroughly 
discussed throughout the Church during the year, the Pres- 
byteries sent up delegates, in 1888, according to their views 
of the important reformation which had océurred. The two 
parties were fully determined upon their course: the Old 
School, to adhere to the Acts which excluded the mixed or 
Congregational Presbyteries ; and the New School, to go to 
law as the last hope of recovering their ecclesiastical posi- 
tion. 

Immediately before the meeting of the Assembly of 1838, 
conventions of the Old and New School assembled in Phila- 
delphia, composed of the commissioners sent by each party 
to the Assembly. The New School Convention expressed a 
“readiness to co-operate in any efforts for pacification which 
are constitutional,’ and proposed to the Old School Conven- 
tion “the re-admission of the exscinded Synods as the basis 
of pacification!’ Before receiving a reply, they resolved 
that, if this proposal was not acceded to, they would, never- 
theless, proceed to organize the Assembly according to its 
terms. The Old School Convention replied that the proposal 
was wholly inadmissible, and was “calculated only to disturb 
that peace of our Church, which a calm and firm adherence 
to the constitutional, just, and necessary acts of the last Gen- 
eral Assembly can alone, by the blessing of Divine Providence, 
establish and secure.”” Dr. Judd endeavours to magnify the 
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New School plans of pacification ; but their sine gua non was 
that the Old School should restore the exscinded Synods; or, 
if separation was preferred, then that there should be two 
new Assemblies, neither party having the “‘succession.” It 
was very well known that the Old School would accept of 
neither of these alternatives. Judge Kane, in giving the 
history of his agency in this renewed attempt at a voluntary 
division, says, ‘‘ Finding it looked at the destruction of the 
existing organization of the Church, and left its future or- 
ganization to the contingencies of legislative action, I said 
at once that I could regard it only as designed to break off 
the negotiation.”* The New School, who had been “ad- 
vised by counsel learned in the law” of the mode of forming 
a “separate organization,’ determined to execute their con- 
cocted plan, and to bring the matter before the legal tribunals 
of the country. 


THE LAWSUIT. 


The General Assembly met in the church in Ranstead 
Court, Philadelphia, May 17th, 1838, and the usual religious 
services were conducted by Dr. Elliott, the Moderator of the 
preceding Assembly. After the benediction, Dr. Elliott 
took the chair, and opened the meeting with prayer. The 
Rev. William Patton, D. D., immediately arose, and asked 
leave to offer some resolutions, in regard to enrolling the 
names of commissioners from the exscinded Synods.+ Dr. 


* See “The Presbyterian” for July 20th, 1839. 

+ The Old School had a considerable majority in the General Assem- 
bly over all the New School commissioners, exscinded and regular, not- 
withstanding the persevering efforts of the latter to obtain a ‘full repre- 
sentation.”’ Dr. Gilbert, one of the New School clerks, testified that 
“the gentlemen of the Old School were the majority.” p. 84. Dr. Mason, 
the other New School clerk, said, ‘‘ My opinion is that a majority of all 
on the full roll did not take seats with us.” p. 93. The number of com- 
missioners enrolled by the clerks of the General Assembly on the first 
day, oe entitled to vote, was 220. Dr. Krebs, one of the clerks, states, 
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Elliott declared him out of order, as the first business was 
to hear the report of the clerks on the roll. An appeal was 
taken, which the Moderator likewise declared to be out of 
order. 

The report of the clerks upon the roll was then presented by 
Dr. Krebs, and the names of the commissioners regularly 
appointed, were announced. The Moderator then called for 
any commissions which had not already been presented, 
when the Rev. Erskine Mason, D. D., rose to offer a resolu- 
tion to complete the roll by adding the names of the com- 
missioners from the exscinded Synods. The Moderator de- 
cided that the motion was not in order “at this time;” and 
Dr. Mason having appealed, the Moderator decided that the 
appeal was also out of order.* 

It may be here mentioned that the organization of the 
General Assembly is governed by certain fundamental rules, 
which require the following order of procedure, viz: 1. 
The Moderator of the preceding Assembly must preside 


in a communication to ‘‘The Presbyterian” of September 15th, 1838, 
that out of the whole number 220, only 58 assisted to organize the seces- 
sion Assembly of the New School, the relative proportions being, 162 
Old School to 58 New School. Afterwards four were added to the Old 
. School, and five to the New School. A few remained neutral or went 
home. The number of exscinded commissioners present was 58. The 
whole number who finally remained in the Old School Assembly was 
159, and in the New School Assembly, 121. There can be no doubt 
therefore, that the Old School had a clear majority; both sides admit it, 
and the figures prove it. And yet the New School, disregarding alike 
religious and republican usages, claimed to have organized the only true 
General Assembly! It is to be noted that the Old School majority was 
greater in 1838 than in 1837. The Plan of Union had been repealed 
by a majority of 33, and the Western Reserve Synod exscinded by ama- 
jority of 27. The clear majority in 1838 was 88. 

* For a full report of the proceedings in the Assembly, fA: in the 
Court, the reader is referred to the Presbyterian Church case, by Samuel 
Miller, jr. Mr. Miller reported the proceedings of the case with great 
fidelity. This book ought to be in all the public libraries of our literary 
institutions and congregations. 
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until the body has proceeded to its complete organization. 
2. The Permanent and Stated Clerks are a standing com- 
mittee on commissions, to report the names of all the regular 
commissioners. 38. The first act of the Assembly is to ap- 
point a Committee of Elections, who are to examine all the 
irregular commissions, and make report to the House. 4. 
After this, a Moderator is to be chosen. 5. No member can 
speak or vote until his name is enrolled. For the exact lan- - 
guage of our book, the reader is referred to a note.* 

After Dr. Mason had sat down, the Rev. Miles P. Squier, 
of the exscinded Presbytery of Geneva, got up and claimed 
his right to a seat; but the Moderator declared him to be 
out of order. 

Now commenced a scene of confusion, which is without a 
parallel in our church courts. The following is the state- 
ment, taken from the minutes of the General Assembly, Old 
School : 


‘“‘Mr. Cleaveland then rose and began to read a paper, the 
purport.of which was not heard, when the Moderator called 


* The Constitutional and Standing Rules relating to the organization 
of the General Assembly, are as follows, being compiled from official 
sources : 

1. “The Moderator of the last Assembly, if present, or, in case of his 
absence, some other minister, shall open the meeting with a sermon, and 
preside until a new Moderator be chosen.” Chap. XIX. Sect. 3. 

2. ‘*Resolved, That the Permanent and Stated Clerks be and are 
hereby appointed a standing Committee of Commissions; and that the 
Commissioners to future Assemblies hand their commissions to said 
Dommittee,” &c. Minutes, 1829, p. 384. 

3. “The first Act of the Assembly, when thus ready for business, shall 
be the appointment of a Committee of Elections, whose duty it shall be 
to examine all informal and unconstitutional commissions, and report 
on the same as soon as practicable.” Minutes, 1827, p. 132. 

4. <‘No commissioner shall have a right to deliberate, or vote in the 
Assembly, until his name shall have been enrolled by the clerk, and his 
commission examined, and filed among the papers of the Assembly, 
Chap. XII. Sect. 7. 

5. The election of Moderator then takes place. 
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him to order. Mr. Cleaveland, however, notwithstanding 
the call to order was repeated by the Moderator, persisted 
in the reading. During which, the Rev. Joshua Moore, from 
the Presbytery of Huntingdon, presented a commission, 
which being examined by the Committee of Commissions, 
Mr. Moore was enrolled and took his seat. 

‘<Tt was then moved to appoint a Committee of Elections, 
to which the informal commissions might be referred. But the 
reading by Mr. Cleaveland still continuing, the Moderator, 
having in vain again called to order, took his seat, and the 
residue of the Assembly remaining silent, the business was sus- 
pended during the short but painful scene of confusion and 
disorder which ensued. After which, and the actors therein 

-having left the house, the Assembly resumed its business.’’* 


Mr. Cleaveland, who stood some distance from the Mode- 
rator, and was much agitated, could not be distinctly heard 
in the confusion; but the purport of his paper was recorded 
by the New School, “in an evil hour to themselves,”’ on the 
Minutes of their Assembly, as follows: ‘ 


“The Rev. John P. Cleaveland, of the Presbytery of 
Detroit, rose and stated in substance as follows :—That as 
the Commissioners to the General Assembly for 1838, from 
a larger number of Presbyteries, had been refused their 
seats ; and as we had been advised, by counsel learned in the 
law, that a constitutional organization of the Assembly must 
be secured at this time and in this place; he trusted it would 
not be considered as an act of discourtesy, but merely as a 
matter of necessity, if we now proceed to organize the Gen- 
eral Assembly for 1838, in the fewest words, the shortest 
time, and with the least interruption practicable. He there- 
fore moved that Dr. Beman, from the Presbytery of Troy, 
be Moderator, to preside till a new Moderator be chosen, 

* Minutes of the Assembly, 1838. 
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The motion was seconded by the Rev. Baxter Dickinson, 
from the Presbytery of Cincinnati, and no other person 
being nominated, the Rev. Dr. Beman was unanimously ap- 
pointed such Moderator.” 


Dr. Beman, according to the New School minutes, was 
““unanimously appointed’? Moderator of the New School 
‘portion of the Assembly. Drs. Mason and Gilbert were 
elected clerks pro tempore. After which, Dr. Fisher was 
elected Moderator, and Drs. Mason and Gilbert, clerks, and 
then the New School fragment adjourned with much noise to 
Mr. Barnes’s lecture-room. During all this time, the Old 
School members of the Assembly took no part in the pro- 
ceedings. Having a clear majority over all the New School 
members, including the exscinded ones, they might have 
voted down all the propositions; but they declined counte- 
nancing the confusion in any form, and merely aimed at pre- 
serving order. 

We shall now proceed more particularly to expose the 
New School policy, and to show, first, that their proceedings 
were irregular and disorderly; and, secondly, that they 
were conducted with no little stratagem. This is strong 
language; but the truth must be told. We are dealing with 
history. ; 


I: The disorderly character of the New School proceed- 
ings must strike every impartial observer. 

1. In the first place, the claim itself was a disorderly one. 
A number of Presbyteries, who had been declared by the 
highest ecclesiastical authority not to belong to the Presby- 
terian Church, insisted upon retaining their connection with 
it. The question had been ably and thoroughly discussed 
on both sides in the Assembly of 1837, and a large majority 
decided that the mixed Synodical and Presbyterial organiza- 
tions were not component parts of the Presbyterian Church. 

33 * 
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Instead of submitting to this decision, arrived at under cir- 
cumstances that precluded all hope of its reversal, the ex- 
scinded Presbyteries sent up delegates to take their seats in 
the next Assembly. We maintain that there is disorder 
upon the very face of such a transaction. The claim is a 
contempt of public authority, the annulling of the rights 
of the supreme Judicatory, and an undisguised attempt of 
the party to set up as law their own independent convictions. 
We do not deny that these commissioners had a right, through 
others, to bring their case before the Assembly of 1838; but 
we deny that they had the shadow of a right to appear in 
that body, and to attempt to take part in its proceedings. 
The animus of the transaction was wrong. The thing was 
disorderly in its very inception, for it ignored the enactments 
of the supreme body. 

2. In the second place, the New School commissioners 
were disorderly in their measures. The rules for organizing 
the General Assembly are remarkably explicit and exact, as 
we have shown. ‘Their object is to provide in an especial 
manner against irregularities of organization. Let us ex- 
amine the conduct of the actors of these scenes, by the terms 
of the regulations. Dr. Patton’s course is universally re- 
garded as irregular. The list of the names of members had 
not as yet been presented to the house. Judge Rodgers, 
whose prepossessions seem to have been strongly for the New 
School, admitted that Dr. Patton was out of order: “ The 
Court is of the opinion that the decision of the Moderator 
was correct for the reason given.* Dr. Mason was too hasty, 
and had no right at that time to interrupt the proceedings 
with a motion to admit members, inasmuch as the rule re- 
quires that ‘the first act of the General Assembly shall be 
the appointment of a Committee of Elections, whose duty it 
shall be to examine all informal and unconstitutional com- 
missions, and report on the same as soon as practicable.” 

* Miller’s Presbyterian Church Case, p. 4738. 
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After the appointment of that committee, a motion to refer 
to it the commissions from the exscinded Synods might have 
been in order; and if the Committee had reported adversely, 
a motion to enroll these commissioners might have been also 
in order. But Dr. Mason was out of order in urging his 
motion upon the Assembly “‘at that time,” as the Moderator 
informed him. The appointment of the Committee of Elec- 
tions took precedence of every other business. The Rev. 
Miles P. Squier had no right to say a word, for his name 
was not yet on the roll. Judge Rodgers admitted that “the 
witness had not a right either to speak or vote on any ques- 
tion before the house. He had not been reported as a 
member by the clerks, and the rules of the Assembly re- 
quired that, before a member speak or vote, he must be en- 
rolled.’’* 

Let it be noted that, thus far, the New School brethren 
had violated the rules for the organization of the Assembly. 
Dr. Patton, because the roll had not even been read to the 
Assembly; Dr. Mason, because the Committee on Elections, 
to whom the cases he had in view were to be referred, was not 
yet appointed; and Mr. Squier, because his name was not on 
the roll. : . 

Dr. Cleaveland was far more disorderly than any of the 
others. Because, 1. The standing rules for the organization 
of the Assembly had not yet been executed. In this re- 
spect, he occupied the position of Drs. Patton and Mason. 
2. Because he did not address the Moderator, according to 
the rule of the house, which Moderator had not been super- 
seded, but was occupying the chair. The rule is, ‘‘ Every 
member, when speaking, shall address himself to the Moder- 
ator, and shall treat his fellow-members, and especially the 
Moderator, with decorum and respect.” Rule 21. Dr. 
Cleaveland paid no attention to the Moderator, and addressed 
the House as though its presiding officer were not present. 

* Miller’s Presbyterian Church Case, p. 473. 
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3. Dr. Cleaveland was disorderly in refusing to take his 
seat, after being repeatedly called to order. Rule 28. Fur- 
thermore, 4. Dr. Cleaveland was disorderly in assuming to _ 
put the question to the house. The Constitution says, “The 
Moderator is to propose to the Judicatory every subject that 
comes before them. . . . He shall, at the proper season, 
when the deliberations are ended, put the question and call 
the votes.’ Dr. Cleaveland was emphatically chief among 
the disorderly members; the ‘“‘arch-anarch”’ of the body, as 
Mr. Preston called him. 

The Old School, having in vain attempted to preserve 
order, resolved to remain quiet until the confusion had passed 
by, and its actors had retired. They were justified in taking 
no part in the proceedings: first, because, as we have at- 
tempted to show, the proceedings of the New School involved 
the violation of all rule in the organization of the Assembly. 
Secondly, the confusion was so great that they could not hear 
and understand the propositions made by the agitators. 
Sixteen witnesses testified that they did not know what was 
going on; and among these are well known names—Dr. 
Phillips, Dr. Breckinridge, Dr. 8. B. Wilson, Dr. Miller, 
Walter Lowrie, Dr. Plumer, Dr. Boardman, A. Symington, 
A. W. Mitchell, J. B. Mitchell, H. Auchincloss, and 8. Ag- 
new. Some of these gentlemen were not aware that Dr. 
Fisher was elected Moderator until the following day. 
Thirdly, the paper, read by Dr. Cleaveland, so far as it was © 
understood, intimated that the object of the New School was 
to effect a new organization ‘in the fewest words, the short- 
est time, and with the least interruption possible,” and it 
looked like an excuse to be allowed to form a party organ- 
ization of their own. Fourthly, Christian decorum required 
the Old School not to mingle in the transactions. If they 
had voted on the questions, a scene of indescribable confusion 
would have been the result. And neither Dr. Cleaveland, 
in his assumed pew-moderatorship, nor Dr. Beman, in the 
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aisle-chairship, could have extricated the Assembly from the 
dilemma. Fifthly, the Old School would have compromised 
their rights and position by mingling in scenes, so manifestly 
at variance with their constitutional rules. All collusion 
with wrong would have tainted the proceedings, which, on 
their part, had been so far constitutional and regular. 

For such reasons, the New School were allowed to finish 
their riotous conduct in their own way, with a simple testi- 
mony against it. 

These proceedings were accompanied by no little outward 
noise and confusion. The following is the testimony, under 
oath, of Dr. Elliott, who, from his position as Moderator, had 
probably as good a view of the scene as any body could have 
had :— 


*‘T saw Dr. Beman move out of the pew, the location of 
which has been already described, six or eight pews from 
where I sat, into the centre aisle. As he passed into the 
aisle, a number of persons from both sides of the same aisle 
passed into it, simultaneously with him. They fell into his 
rear, and turned off in an opposite direction from me; and 
the mass closed up, so that in a very short time my view was 
obstructed. What then passed 1donotknow. They seemed 
to advance the distance of a few pews. At this time there 
was a simultaneous rising of all the persons in the north 
part of the house, and there was great excitement in that 
quarter. From about the place that Dr. Beman left, the 
great mass were on their feet. There were a number stand- 
ing on the seats of the pews, and in my judgment at the 
time, some on the pew backs. I remember that there was a 
small man on the back of a pew, supporting himself on the 
shoulders of those in front of him, and my impression was 
that he said, ‘ Aye!’ louder than any one else. I continued 
to cry, ‘Order’ during this period. Some gentlemen said, ‘ Is 
it not possible to have order?’ or, ‘ Can we not have order ?” 
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I said that I had done all I could to preserve order, and 
hoped that the disorder would be of short duration. At this 
time I supposed, that as Dr. Beman and those with him had 
passed to the north of the house, we might proceed with the 
organization of the Assembly, and I was about to put the 
question on the motion to appoint a Committee of Elections. 
But some one said, ‘ We can’t hear ; we had better stop till 
the noise is over.’ I said, ‘ Yes,’ and formally announced to 
the house, that we would suspend our business till the noise 
should subside; that it was evident that the members could 
not hear at present. The suggestion came from the neigh- 
bourhood of the west door. Nearly the whole time I had 
been on my feet, but after this announcement I sat down. 
I then heard several successive responses of ‘Aye!’ appa- 
rently made to questions put, but I heard no question and 
no nomination, except that already stated, the nomination 
of Dr. Beman. 

“While I was thus seated, all the members around the chair, 
for a considerable distance in front, were quiet in their seats. 
After some little time the actors in the disorder began to 
move towards the north door, and there being a large mass 
of people in the centre aisle, several passed over the pews to 
the north-east door.’’* 


The Old School certainly displayed great forbearance and 
patience on the occasion. If Janet Geddes had been there, 
might not her ‘ fauld-stool’”’ have approximated Dr. Beman’s 
head? A notable incident is related by Dr. Fisher in his 
testimony. ‘When Dr. Beman,” says this venerable man, 
‘declared me elected Moderator, he turned toward me and 
told me, that I should be governed by the rules the Assem- 
bly should adopt ;”’ thus, in the very act of trampling rules 
under his feet, Dr. Beman was exhorting his neighbour to 
observe them ! 

* Case, p. 199. 
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"8. Proceedings so disorderly in their aims and measures, 
were fraught with the most dangerous tendencies and conse- 
quences. No Assembly, Legislature, or public body of any 
kind, would be safe, if the principles of the New School 
operations were sanctioned. An adroit minority could spring 
a similar movement anywhere, and then claim to be the only 
lawful body. If the court had decided in favour of the New 
School manceuvre, a minority in the Assembly would have 
secured the title to the succession of the Church, and to all: 
its spiritual and temporal franchises. The danger of such a 
principle is manifest, and the disorders to which its applica- 
tion would necessarily lead, cannot be estimated. The cele- 
brated New Jersey case in Congress may be taken as an il- 
lustration. The parties were nearly equally divided, but the 
Whig members from New Jersey were not allowed to be en- 
rolled, because their claims were contested. An outery was 
immediately raised that the State seal had been dishonoured. 
In the excitement of this emergency, let us suppose that the 
Whigs had suddenly sprung the question in Congress, and 
elected the Speaker after the manner of the New School in 
the election of Moderator, and then adjourned to the Treas- 
ury building, claiming to be the only true Congress. Who 
does not see that such conduct implies revolution? The 
New School Quarterly declaims about “ Liberty-in-Law,” 
but their proceedings of 1838 were Licentiousness-in-Riot. 
The tendency and consequences of such operations are revo- 
lutionary. No public interests would be secure under such 
administrative legerdemain. In the language of the Hon. 
John Sergeant,* “‘If the matter were not too serious to joke 
about, I would say that the proceeding by which the minority 
in that Assembly claim to have manceuvred the majority out 


* The Argument of the Hon. John Sergeant, before the Court in Bank, 
against the New School claims, discussed the fundamental principles of 
the case more fully than had been deemed necessary at Nist Prius. Our 
ministers and intelligent laymen might well study that admirable speech. 
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of doors, was one of the greatest practical hoaxes ever seen, 
or heard of. I mean to say that no man can look seriously 
at the thing, uninfluenced by any respect to who shall suc- 
ceed at last, but must so regard it. I do not speak now of 
the decision of the law: so the facts strike me, and so I 
think they must strike every one.”* The whole transaction, 
in its aims, its measures, and its natural tendencies and re- 
sults, was evil from beginning to end. Conceived in cunning, 
it was brought forth in disorder. 

Having shown its disorderly character, we shall now pro- 
ceed to trace it upward, and to expose the stratagems of the 
movement. 


II. We maintain that the New School disorders of 1838 
were conducted on principles of stratagem not creditable to 
a body of Christian men. Far be it from us to make this 
accusation general. Many of our brethren, no doubt, were 
led on by the excitement of the occasion, and others did not 
understand, perhaps, the precise character of the measures 
they were called upon to participate in. However that may 
be, there was not a little “cunning craftiness of men” in 
the affair. 

1. Let us notice, as a preliminary indication of stratagem, 
the professions of the New School, that they were striving 
for the unity of the Church. The watchword of the Auburn 
Convention was “unity,” “pacification.” + The case at law 
was opened before the jury with the same plea. One of the 
lawyers said, ‘Our object is to preserve the unity of the 
_ Church,’’t and another said, ‘‘ My clients wish that the two 
portions of the General Assembly, now separated, may 
again come together.’’§ After the New School had seceded 


* The Argument of the Hon. John Sergeant, p. 510. 

+ Dr. Beecher, in the Auburn Convention, said that the exscinded 
Synods “ ought to send delegates to the General Assembly to keep the 
Presbyterian Church from being divided!’ Dr. Wood’s Report. 

{ Mr. Randall, Case, p. 19. @ Mr. Meredith, p. 275. 
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and adjourned over to-Mr. Barnes’s church, they went 
through the farce of “calling every day the full roll of all 
who had commissions,” that is, both of the Old and New 
School.* The plea of the “unity of the Church” was wisely 
sounded forth under the particular circumstances of the trial ; 
and yet these brethren only a year before had deliberately 
come to the conclusion, when the solemn subject of a peace- 
able division was before them, that “‘it is expedient that a 
division of the Church be effected,” and that it was “of 
vital importance to the best interests of the Redeemer’s king- 
dom.” + Moreover, the New School policy, persisted in 
after the adjournment of the General Assembly of 1837, 
had been that of forcible separation. One of the resolutions 
of the Philadelphia and New York Conventions was that, 
‘in case their seats [of exscinded commissioners] shall be 
denied them, the commissioners take immediate measures to 
form a separate and constitutional organization of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, as constituting the only true General Assem- 
bly of the Presbyterian Church in the U. 8. A.” Mr. Ser- 
geant well answered the crafty plea of “church unity,” 
which was urged upon the jury with so much plausibility 
by the New School lawyers : 


“The counsel for the relators have told us, that such a 
decision would be productive of peace; that it would bring 
together again those who are now so widely separated. But 
that has been tried; they were together; and after all that 
has been disclosed in the course of the trial of this cause, I 
think every one ought to be very cautious in cherishing a 
desire to force them together again. . . . The idea of forcing 
one mass of people to sit at the same spiritual table with 
another, implies, in the first place, the power of searching 
into the hearts of men; for, without it, who could tell the 


* Dr. Patton’s Testimony, p. 53. 
+ See Minutes of 1837. 
34 
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consequences of such an union? I take it, then, that the 
position of the learned counsel is not correct. I go for free- 
dom—for no force from any quarter. We shall presently 
see whether, notwithstanding all that we have suffered in 
name and character, we are not the real champions of spiritual 
liberty. I believe we are. And at the same time it will ap- 
pear whether the effort of the minority is not to deprive us 
of that liberty, to force us into an association with those 
whom we do not choose to be with; whether their prominent 
object is not to compel us to abandon all our rights, or, what 
is equivalent, to give up the great right of choosing our as- 
sociates—an effort in itself strongly repulsive. This is 
the most dangerous power that a civil tribunal has ever been 
called upon to exercise.’’* 


In view of the circumstances mentioned, the plea of 
“church unity” has a very disingenuous aspect. 


2. Another unfavourable aspect of the case was a resort 
to the ewvil tribunals for the recovery of ecclesiastical rights. 
So far as any evidence has been presented, the New School 
brethren cared more for keeping their party together in the 
church than for the property, to which they knew they had 
no just claim. We make this last assertion so strongly, be- 
cause the New School, in the overtures for a peaceable di- 
vision of the church in 1837, voluntarily relinquished all the 
funds to the Old School, except a small part—only the half 
of one-fifth—and whether even that could be divided or not, 
they agreed to submit to arbitration. It is preposterous, 
then, to suppose that the property of the church was their 
main object. The real object was the restoration of the ex- 
scinded Synods, and the unity of their party, which other- 
wise would have been broken into fragments ; some being in- 


* Case, p. 509, 
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side and some outside of the Church.* It was the attempted 
recovery of ecclesiastical rights before a jury which caused 
the disorders of 1838. This conviction is founded not only 
upon the written declarations of the New School in 1837, 
and other concurring circumstances, but upon the language 
of their counsel, one of whom addressed the jury as follows: 


“We care very little about property, and, therefore, in 
our opening, laid very little stress upon this point. For 
charity’s sake we might be willing to relinquish all our in- 
terest in the funds of the Church, nor even interpose a plea 
for the humbler worshippers who have raised their lowly 
temples for the service of God within the bounds of these 
four Synods. We care not much, even if they all should 
suffer under the operation of the plan proposed by our op- 
ponents; even if they should be ejected by strangers from 
the houses where their fathers have worshipped. To all 
this, though with aching hearts, we might agree; all would 
be of less consequence than the destruction of harmony and 
peace. We care not for church funds, and for the sake of 
peace will sacrifice them; but we cannot, even for peace’ 
sake, abandon our communion.’’} 


They could not, “for peace’ sake, abandon their com- 
munion’’—it was that sentiment which led to the disorders 
in the Assembly, and to the lawsuit. They “cared not for 
church funds.”’ A State tribunal presented the only hope 
of restoring the exscinded Synods, and thus of keeping up. 
the bond of union in their party, and so our brethren went 


* It must be remembered that the New School Presbyterian Church is 
historically composed of two parts, namely: 1. The exscinded Synods, 
and 2. The seceding Synods. The Western New York and Reserve 
Synods were put outside of the Church in 1837; and the other Synods 
voluntarily put themselves out in 1838. The numerical strength of these 
two portions was about equal. 

+ Mr. Meredith, Case, p. 226. 
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to law. “ Aut Cesar, aut nihil.” This item of the New 
School policy was bad stratagem and worse strategy.* 

3. We now come to the trial itself, and have some other 
specifications to make of New School policy, equally, and 
perhaps more, disreputable. The pretext that, in commenc- 
ing the disorders in the Assembly of 1838, they did not 
mean to effect a separate organization, but simply to remove 
Dr. Elliott from being Moderator, was a bold stroke of legal 
stratagem. The importance of considering this pretext 
arises from the fact that the whole case was made to turn 
very much on this point, viz., that Dr. Elliott, having re- 
fused to put the appeal taken by Dr. Mason, forfeited his 
right to the chair; and that Dr. Cleaveland then had a right 
to make a motion to put in another Moderator, as a question 
of privilege. The absurdity of making the existence of the 
Presbyterian Church depend upon such a question, especially 
under the circumstances, we shall not now argue. We have 
at present only to do with the fact, that the New School did 
not contemplate that object at the time, but aimed at forming 
a separate organization, which was a very different thing. 
This appears, 1. from the openly expressed declarations of 
the Philadelphia and New York Conventions of 1837, one 
of the resolutions of which was, that they must shape their 
policy so as to “‘form a separate organization” of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 2. Dr. Mason took his seat when Dr. El- 


*Good Dr. Judd, in his Synodical History, soundly berates the Old 
School for appealing to the Court in Bank to set aside Judge Rodgers’s 
unrighteous decision. The Old School, having previously declared their 
aversion to going to law, Dr. Judd seems to think that consistency re- 
quired them to submit to Nisi Prius. He says: ‘‘The pious horror of 
these self-styled reformers at the thought of appealing to the civil tri- 
bunals of the country to decide which of the two Assemblies was organ- 
ized according to the constitution, is at variance with their application 
to ‘‘the Court in Bank” to grant a new trial after the decision against 
them in the court below.” p. 190. If the Dr. designed this as a good 
joke, we give him credit for it. There are other equally clever things in 
his “ History.” 
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liott refused to receive his appeal; and not a word was said 
by any one about a breach of privilege for not putting the 
question. Chief Justice Gibson, in giving the opinion of 
the Court, remarked, ‘No witness speaks of a motion to de- 
grade.” 3. Dr. Cleaveland’s paper distinctly stated that, 
‘as the commissioners had been refused their seats,” &c. 
The exclusion of the commissioners was the basis of Dr. 
Cleaveland’s motion, and not the Moderator’s refusal to 
put the appeal.* 4. Dr. Cleaveland’s whole paper shows 
that there had been a concerted plan to effect an or- 
ganization at that time and in that place, independent of 
Dr. Elliott’s refusal to put the appeal. This preconcerted 
action is further established by Dr. Patton’s testimony, who 
stated under oath, “‘ Our proceedings were the result of a 
concerted plan, and not the suggestion of a moment.”’~ Dr. 
Fisher testified that he “had seen the paper before.’’} 
These considerations show that Dr. Cleaveland and his co- 
adjutors were acting on their “concerted plan” to form a 
“separate organization,” in view of the exclusion of the ex- 
scinded Commissioners. Let us hear Mr. Sergeant on this 
point, and then Chief Justice Gibson again. Mr. Sergeant 
said :— 


* Dr. Cleaveland’s statement that the exscinded commissioners had 
been excluded from the house was not correct. The fact is that their 
case had not yet been referred to the Committee of Elections, and the 
House had not yet come to any decision upon it. These commissioners 
had, indeed, been refused their seats in the organization of the House, 
according to the action of the preceding Assembly, which was unrepealed ; 
but their case was not brought before the Assembly of 1888 for their final 
action. The New School, knowing what that action would be, took care 
to retire in season, under the impression that their best chance was to get 
up a fuss and go before a jury. Dr. Cleaveland’s motion, therefore, not 
only was not what it pretended to be, [the deposal of the Moderator,] but 
was not even what it honestly thought it was. In the first place its pre- 
tence was wrong; and in the second place its fact was false. 

+ Case, p. 55. { Ibid. p. 108. 
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“T donot accuse Mr. Cleaveland of intending to deceive; but 
certainly if he then designed what it isnow alleged that he did, 
he not only carefully avoided plain speaking and dealing, but 
directly and wilfully misinformed and misled those whom he 
addressed ; and when he came with such honeyed words upon 
his lips, meditated a trick, a deception, a fraud, in his heart. 
But I entertain too much respect for Mr. Cleaveland to 
credit this. Ido not believe he was capable of speaking 
thus, when he intended something so different from what his 
words conveyed; and of then turning about and claiming to 
have effected by intendment of law the same thing as if his 
words had candidly expressed his intention. For the present 
I have done with Mr. Cleaveland. He says plainly that he 
was attempting a new organization ; and farther, his remarks 
are as clear a declaration as he could have made: ‘ Gentle- 
men, we do not want to disturb you, nor you to interfere 
with us. Allow us to go on with an organization, and we 
will depart as soon as possible.’”” Mr. Sergeant, p. 576. 

[Chief Justice Gibson, speaking of Dr. Cleaveland’s mo- 
tion, says, | ‘It had been prepared for the event, avowedly 
before the meeting. The witnesses concur that it was pro- 
pounded as a measure of original organization, transcending 
the customary order, and not as a recourse to the ultima 
ratio for a specific violation of it. The ground of the mo- 
tion, as it was opened by the mover, was not the disallow- 
ance of an appeal, which alone could afford a pretext of for- 
feiture, but the fact of exclusion.” . . . ‘The remarks 
that heralded the question in this instance, pointed at, not 
the removal of the presiding incumbent, but to separate or- 
ganization to be accomplished with the least practicable in- 
terruption of the, business in hand; and if they indicated 
anything else, they were deceptive.” p. 593. 


We said that we would not argue the question whether the 
refusal to put an appeal was sufficient ground, under the cir- 
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cumstances, to authorize the degradation of a Moderator. 
Much less shall we argue the question whether a totally dif- 
ferent motion could accomplish that result. It is apparent 
that, during the time that Dr. Elliott was Moderator, (no 
motion having been made to remove him,) the New School, 
on the disorderly motion of one of their number, who him- 
self put the question, did elect a Moderator for themselves, 
and then leave the house. They failed at the time to make 
out their case right, and were obliged afterwards before the 
jury to resort to a sort of subterfuge in order to sustain 
themselves—a subterfuge which would have availed nothing, 
even if it had been the truth. For Chief Justice Gibson 
said: ‘‘ There was no pretence for the deposal of the Moder- 
ator, if indeed such a thing could be legitimated by any cir- 
cumstances, for refusing [such] an appeal,’ &c.* 

4. The last specification we shall give of the stratagem 
and arts of the New School, is their claim that the Old 
School virtually acquiesced in their disorderly proceedings ! 
Dr. Gilbert, one of the New School clerks, testified, “‘I re- 
garded all the members present as participating in our pro- 
ceedings.”’{ And one of the leading counsel said: ‘“ No 
man objected at the time. Even if the question was not re- 
versed, all the members of the Old School, excepting those 
who were making a noise, assented by their silence; they 
acquiesced, and suffered the motion to be carried.”~ Let us 
remember here that the Old. School had a majority in the 
Assembly over the New School, including among the latter 
the exscinded commissioners; the Old School haying at the 
time about 160 members enrolled, whilst the number of the 
New School, as yet entitled to vote, was only about 60. Now 
can stratagem go farther than to pretend that the large ma- 
jority could, in any fair, legal sense, become the minority ? 
Or, as Mr. Sergeant expresses it, “When a person sees an 


* Case, p. 588. + Ibid, p. 84. 
t Ibid, p. 274, Mr. Meredith. 
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organized house regularly met, and, after a momentary scene 
of confusion, the majority remaining and the minority going 
forth, as distinctly as when a formal division-is made in the 
House of Commons, it would be very difficult to persuade 
him that, in point of law, the majority has become a minor- 
ity, and a minority the majority.’’* 

With this prima facie evidence against the acquiescence of 
the Old School, what else is there to show that they re- 
nounced all part in the transactions? (1.) There is, in the 
first place, the repeated calls to order which were made, 
both by the Moderator and members. Whilst Dr. Cleaveland 
was reading his paper, Dr. Elliott and various other mem- 
bers called to order. Almost all the witnesses testify to 
this effort to arrest the disorderly proceedings. (2.) Then, 
in the next place, the Assembly attempted to proceed with 
its legitimate business, while Dr. Cleaveland was on the 
floor, but the confusion was found to be too great. (8.) Dr. 
Elliott, the Moderator, then ‘formally announced to the 
House that we would suspend our business till the noise 
should subside; that it was evident that the members could 
not hear at present.” + (4.) The Old School remained pas- 
sive spectators of the disorder that was going on in the 
middle aisle, taking no part, for the New School minutes 
say that Dr. Beman was “unanimously appointed.” Is 
there anything thus far that looks like acquiescence ? 

It is said, however, that when a motion is put, all silent 
members are to be interpreted as voting with the majority. 
We admit the truth of the proposition under the usual par- 
liamentary conditions. If the house is orderly, the Moder- 
ator in the chair, the motion heard and understood, and the 
question put by the Moderator, no silent member can com- 
plain of the decision. But when all the circumstances are 
precisely the opposite of these conditions, we maintain that 
it looks like deceit and stratagem to construe the silent mem- 

* Case, p. 517. + Ibid, p. 199. 
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bers into participants of the proceedings. When the regular 
Moderator is not only not addressed as such, but ignored ; 
when the members rush towards the aisles, and some of them 
stand on the seats, and even on the backs of the pews; when 
the motion is not heard, and there is no opportunity to de- 
bate it; and further when the question is put by a private 
member standing behind half the Assembly; we apprehend 
that sensible people will generally say that silent members 
cannot fairly and honourably be construed as “ acquiescing,”’ 
and that a decision obtained in such a manner is merely a 
“snap judgment.”* To make ‘“‘sovereign law’ guilty of 
justifying so great a perversion was a bold experiment in 
the nineteenth century. Let us hear what Mr. Sergeant said 
about this constructive voting. In referring to Dr. Cleave- 
land, Mr. Sergeant says: 


“He commenced by declaring, We are about-to form a new 
body ; he expressed an apology for the interruption, and 
wished not. to be considered discourteous, as they would do it 
‘in the fewest words and the shortest time possible ;’ which 
was allright in that view of the case—his intending to form a 
new body. He was certainly bound at any rate to respect order 
and decorum. But he could not afterwards take away our 
rights, on the pretence that we had consented to part with 
them. After saying that he intended but a little interrup- 
tion of our proceedings—a thing of no consequence, he is 
not to carry off with him all our privileges. There are 
fables of that sort—cases where persons have thus taken ad- 
vantage of the courtesy of others; but I never have heard 
of such conduct being legally approved. If any one had 
risen then, and asserted that Mr. Cleaveland did not mean 
what he said, the charge would have been resented as a 
slander.” p. 577. 


* If a man who picks pockets does wrong, are men who pick opinions 
innocent ? 
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“‘ Here we may consider another question; what did any 
one of either party vote upon? If a motion had been made 
to remove Dr. Elliott, that would have been perfectly intel- 
ligible. Ifa motion to put Dr. Beman in his place, that also _ 
might have been understood; but no such motion was made. 
The only question put was, ‘ Will you allow of our forming 
a separate organization? We wish to give no offence, but 
have been advised that such an organization is necessary to 
us.’ And then they put a question pertaining to their or- 
ganization—‘ Shall we in our incipient state have Dr. Beman 
for our Moderator?’ If we were silent, what did we mean ? 
Only, ‘You may have Dr. Beman for your Moderator; we 
have ours, and if you choose to separate from us, with as 
little interruption as possible to our proceeding, to be sure, 
you may take any Moderator you please.’ Now then, be- 
cause we did not object to their having Dr. Beman as their 
Moderator, (which was the question put,) are we to be con- 
sidered as voting to give up ours? That is an entirely dif- 
ferent thing, and if the latter was the import of the motion, 
it certainly was not so put as to be intelligible.”’ p. 579. 

‘Nay, the members were cautioned—so we may interpret 
Mr. Cleaveland’s language—that there was to be no debate. 
At any rate, where was the opportunity given? Crack!” 
crack! crack! the reverberating shouts of ‘ Aye!’ fell upon 
the ear, as if their learned counsel had told them that they 
must not lose an instant; that they must not allow the thread 
of their proceedings to be broken; that they must get 
through at all hazards; and then it was proclaimed, that the 
Assembly had adjourned, to meet in Old Buttonwood. Could 
questions thus put bind any but those who actually voted ?” 
p- 582. 


Let us now hear Chief Justice Gibson, who, in giving the 
opinion of the Court, alludes to the point of ueplicd assent 
on account of silence. 
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“The refusal of an appeal from the decision of the Mod- 
erator would be no ground for the degradation of the officer, 
at the call of a minority; nor could it impose on the ma- 
jority an obligation to vote on a question put unofficially, 
and out of the usual course. To all questions put by the 
established organ, it is the duty of every member to respond, 
or be counted with the greater number, because he is sup- 
posed to have assented beforehand to the result of the pro- 
cess, pre-established to ascertain the general will; but the 
rule of implied assent is certainly inapplicable to a measure, 
which, when justifiable even by extreme necessity, is essen- 
tially revolutionary, and based on no pre-established process 
of ascertainment whatever. 

“To apply it to an extreme case of inorganic action, as 
was done here, might work the degradation ef any presiding 
officer in our legislative halls, by the motion and actual vote 
of a single member, sustained by the constructive votes of 
all the rest; and though such an enterprise may never be 
attempted, it shows the danger of resorting to a conventional 
rule, when the body is to be resolved into its original ele- 
ments, and its rules and conventions to be superseded, by the 
very motion.” p. 592. 

““Now, before the passive commissioners could be affected 
by acquiescence implied from their silence, it ought to have 
appeared that they were apprized of what was going on; 
but it appears that even an attentive ear-witness was unable 
to understand what was done. The whole scene was one of 
unprecedented haste, insomuch that it is still a matter of 
doubt how the questions were put.” p. 593. 


We have now concluded our examination of the New 
School attempt to revolutionize at law the Presbyterian 
Church ; and we think that careful readers will generally 
admit that the two characteristics of their defeated project 
were disorder and stratagem. 
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It is hoped that Christian men will never again go to law 
for the recovery of ecclesiastical rights; or set themselves 
up for the majority, when actually in the minority; or con- 
summate a disorderly separation with the plea of unity; or 
seek to deprive a large body of Christians of their rights by 
pretending that they acquiesced in the usurpation. 

The Jury in the Court below, deceived by the Charge of 
Judge Rodgers, rendered a verdict for the New School; but 
when the case was taken by appeal to the Court above, Judge 
Rodgers’ positions were overruled, and a new trial ordered. 
The New School, however, did not venture to make another 
effort under circumstances that would have inevitably secured 
an adverse result. The victory of the Old School was de- 
cisive. The providence, which established the Church in the 
United States, and caused it to expand into all parts of the 
country, with the conservative and evangelical influences of 
the old Westminster Confession, watched over it in time of 
trouble and defalcation, and caused ‘all things to work to- 
gether for good.” 

We have written many paragraphs in this article with great 
pain, but the truth has been our object, and we have endeav- 
oured to follow its guidance. Our New School brethren, in 
provoking a renewal of the controversy, have no one but 
themselves to blame for the more general condemnation of 
their conduct, which a renewed examination of it must ne- 
cessarily produce. 

Our Congregational brethren,* who generally sympathized 


* A large portion of the exscinded commissioners were from the Con- 
| gregational Presbyteries. A number of the other New School commis- 
sioners also belonged originally to Congregational churches, and some 
have gone to Congregational churches since the division. 

Dr. Patton, who made the first attempt to interrupt the regular or- 
ganization of the Assembly, is now a Congregationalist. 

Dr. Cleaveland, the “‘arch-anarch,” is also a Congregationalist. 

Dr. Edward Beecher, who was somewhat prominent in the disorder, 
is also a Congregationalist. The part he acted was that of volunteer 
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with the New School on account of their connection with the 
Plan of Union, will, perhaps, on a calm review, conclude that 
their course was not exactly the one they could wish had 
been taken. 

Our New School brethren do not seem to have yet alto- 
gether abandoned stratagem. The following is the conclud- 
ing account of the lawsuit, published officially in their Al- 
manac for 1854, by their ‘“ Tract Publication Committee.” 
“A suit at law having on this account been instituted, and 
the cause given to the jury, in March, 1838, a verdict was 
rendered in favour of the constitutional organization; but 
the exscinding party, having contested several points of law 
before the Court in Bank, succeeded in obtaining an order 
for a new trial. There the matter, for the present, rests.” 
Dr. Judd, in his history, is a little more explicit. He says: 


messenger, or annunciator. Dr. Krebs testifies that ‘one person returned 
from the door, and shouted that the General Assembly of the Presbyte- 
rian Church would meet in Mr. Barnes’ lecture-room immediately.” 
Samuel P. Wilson testifies that ‘‘after the great mass of them had 
reached the door, and passed through it, the Rev. Mr. Beecher, of 
Jackson Seminary, Illinois, announced in a very loud tone, that the As- 
sembly would meet in the First Presbyterian Church.” Since that time, 
Dr. Edward Beecher has developed still further his ideas of transmigra- 
tion. 

Dr. Lyman Beecher, and Dr. Nathaniel W. Taylor, (the latter a cor- 
responding delegate from Connecticut) made themselves quite conspicu- 
ous in promoting the disorder. Dr. Plumer testifies that just before Dr. 
Cleaveland got up, “I saw a little stir, and observed Dr. Beecher and 
Dr. Taylor, who was a delegate to the Assembly from the General Asso- 
ciation of Connecticut, seated together, I believe, in the pew behind Dr. 
Cleayeland. They were moving their hands, and making gestures with 
their heads, and I thought I neard the words ‘Go on, go on.’ I am 
certain they were making gestures, but not positive that I heard the 
words. The gestures could not be mistaken.”* These facts show that 
our Congregational brethren seemed to take an interest in the affairs of 
the Presbyterian Church, to the very last. The Rev. Zebulon Crocker, 
delegate from Connecticut in 1837, wrote a book entitled ‘‘ Catastrophe 
in the Presbyterian Church,” which contains a large number of unsub- 
stantial statements—made, however, with no design at misrepresentation. 

* Case, p. 105, 
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‘« After the decision of the Court in Bank, the constitutional 
party concluded to withdraw the suit.” Neither the Alma- 
nac Editor nor the historian states the reason why the suit 
was not renewed, which is no other than that the law, as 
laid down by the Court in Bank, absolutely precluded the 
hope of gaining the case. Chief Justice Gibson’s opinion 
established the following points: 1. The Assembly of 1837 
had a right to repeal the Plan of Union. 2. The Assembly 
had the right to dissolve by a legislative act the connection 
of the New York and Reserve Synods with the Presbyterian 
Church. 3. The commissioners from the four Synods, thus 
separated, had no right to apply for seats in the next As- 
sembly. 4. The Moderator of the Assembly of 1838, did 
nothing but what the rules required, and of course did not 
forfeit the chair. ‘Even an appeal from the decision of the 
Moderator did not lie,’ under the circumstances. 5. Dr. 
Patton, Dr. Mason, Mr. Squier, and Dr. Cleaveland were all 
out of order. 6. Dr. Cleaveland’s movement was ‘‘a mea- 
sure of transcendental power,” of ‘‘ original organization,” 
and not for the deposition of the Moderator. 7. Dr. Cleave- 
land’s motion was proposed “not as the measure of the body, 
but as the measure of a party.”’ 8. The verdict was “ mani- 
festly against the current of the evidence.” 9. The Old 
School Assembly was “not guilty of the usurpation with 
which they are charged,” and rule for a new trial was made 
“absolute.” No wonder that our New School brethren 
‘concluded to withdraw the suit.’’ With “nine points of 
the law,” and such law, against them, the “possession” of 
the Old School was impregnable. ‘There the matter, for 
the present, rests,’ and for all time to come! 

We have the most entire confidence that full justice will 
be awarded to the Presbyterian Church of the true succes- 
sion, and that the New School agitations in the General As- 
semblies, and at the civil tribunals, will not receive the ap- 
proval of posterity. 
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BUT GOD’S WORD ENDURING. 


A 


FUNERAL SERMON. 
ON THE DECEASE 


Or 


WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON, 


PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Havine been providentially engaged in preaching the 
gospel in Washington for a time, it became my duty to at- 
tempt to improve the afflictive dispensation, which occurred 
during the course of my ministrations. Being on the spot, 
and in the enjoyment of pastoral intercourse with several 
members of the family, I was enabled to obtain a number of 
facts, illustrating the religious character of our late beloved 
Chief Magistrate. These have been embodied in the Dis- 
course. 


Buruineton, WV, Ji, Aprid 13, 1841. 
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MAN’S GLORY FADING, BUT GOD’S WORD ENDURING. 


For all flesh is as grass, and all the glory of man as the flower of grass. 
The grass withereth, and the flower thereof falleth away: but the word 
of the Lord endureth for ever.—1 PETER i. 24, 25. 


THE instructions of Heaven are best realized amidst the 
solemnities of the grave. The ministrations of sorrow reveal, 
with portentous gleams of eternity, how all below is fleeting 
—how all above endures. 

Jesus, by his Spirit and Providence, has often traversed 
the Judea, Samaria, and Galilee of our country. Often has 
he taught in our sanctuaries, cried aloud in our streets, stood 
upon our mountains, uttered his voice upon our waters, ad- 
monished in our councils, and knocked at the door of our 
humble dwellings. But lo! he has now entered the habita- 
tion of our power. For the first time, he has commissioned 
his Providence to open the mansion of the nation with the 
keys of death, and to maintain the rights of God and the 
grave. 

Our beloved President is dead! The hero of battles is at 
rest; and the ruler of councils is silent. The changes of a 
single moon have reflected the light of heaven upon the van- 
ity of earthly glory. Had our Capitol disappeared in the 
visions of the night, it would not have had more the appear- 


ance of miraculous interposition. As men, struck down in 
35 * 413 
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amazement, we know not whither to turn, nor what judgment 
to dread as the next omnipotent visitation. There is mourn- 
ing throughout the land, for the first-born of our honour has 
fallen! The lamentations of a smitten people cry out to 
God in a united agony, which breaks the peace of the Sab- 
bath, and yet corresponds with its highest purposes of re- 
pentance and faith, and of prostration before “the Lord 
God omnipotent,” that “reigneth!’’ Emblems of woe are 
upon us; and within us is affliction itself. Shrouded in 
black is the nation, the men in power, the sanctuaries of 
Zion, and the high places of our glory. Yonder deserted 
mansion, with its proud pillars, and halls of festivity, and 
silent chambers, is darkened, as with the shadow of death ; 
and out of its walls issues a voice, audible in tones of power 
and mercy, ‘All flesh is grass, and all the glory of man as 
the flower of grass: the grass withereth, and the flower 
thereof falleth away: but the word of the Lord endureth 
for ever.”’ 

Mourning people, let God be magnified! His purposes, 
though mystery on earth, are wisdom in heaven! Be it ours 
to attend to the lessons of his Providence, by pondering 
upon the vanity of our estate, and obeying the precepts of 
his enduring Word! 


I. “ All flesh is grass,’—“‘ the grass withereth.” Thus 
does God describe our earthly condition and doom. Faith- 
ful to the race, whom his power brought into being, he ad- 
monishes us that we are born to die. ‘‘ Dust thou art, and 
unto dust thou shalt return,’ is the sentence of universal 
condemnation, fearfully executed through all generations. 
The millions who have gone before us—in number unutter- 
able !—are the testimony of death to the sin of Eden, and to 
our inheritance of woe. The dead of even one generation 
would encircle the earth with a pathwav of coffins! Ye liy- 
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ing men, the hollow sound of sepulchres beneath your feet 
is the assurance of your doom! 

We must all depart. How many die in infancy! Tender 
blades on creation’s soil, they perish in an hour. How many 
die in early youth! They have passed the terrific perils of 
infancy, and hope seems to have bound firmly around their 
brows the garland of life. But whilst we fondly gaze, they 
disappear. ‘They flee as a shadow, and continue not.” 
“They are as the green herb; as the grass on the house-top; 
as corn blasted before it is grown up.” “In the morning, 
they flourish; before noon, they are cut down and withered.” 
—In manhood and mature life, how many others are brought 
low! ‘Though strong in human strength, they are but as the 
grass before the scythe. They abide not when the king of 
terrors sends forth his mandate. He touches them with the 
sceptre of the grave, and they fall submissive subjects at his 
feet. ‘‘ There is no man that hath power over the spirit to 
retain the spirit; neither hath he power in the day of 
death.” Strength of constitution, vigour of motion, health 
of limb, power of effort, energy of endurance, are held in 
derision, even by the very worms which turn us into corrup- 
tion. Comparatively few are the victims, white with age, 
and bowed down with care. Even the old must die. ~Age, 
like infancy, of which it is at last the antitype, sinks, with- 
out the power of a hopeful struggle. The marks of three- 
seore years and ten, identify it as aready prey; and if labour 
and sorrow hold it up to the confines of four-score, yet at 
last it meets the general doom. 

We need, indeed, no evidences to convince us of our mor- 
tality ; but we need continual warnings to keep us mindful 
of it. Such is our forgetfulness of the lessons of His pro- 
vidence, that God sends death among us in every variety of 
form, of method, of period, of circumstance. In almost 
every death, there is something new and peculiar; something 
to preserve the sense of our insecurity, and to make us 
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realize, with Job, “I know that thou wilt bring me to 
death.” 

What an exhibition of our mortality is the dispensation 
which has filled a nation with dismay! The venerable form, 
which so recently was the object of our reverence and pa- 
triotic affection, has been carried away into sepulchral 
darkness. But yesterday, he stood among us in the green 
vigour of years; alas! he is now decaying in the desolate 
and kindred earth. His eye will no more open upon us with 
its benignity, singleness of purpose, and intelligence. His 
lips will never more speak words of affection and patriotism 
to his endeared people. His face will never again be bright- 
ened with a smile; nor will his frail and oft-pressed hand 
ever shrink again from the hearty welcome of the old soldier, 
and the equal enthusiasm of ten thousands of admiring free- 
men. No! His form, lifeless, motionless, cold, corrupting, 
we have carried to the place appointed for all living. ‘Thou 
changest his countenance, and sendest him away.” “As 
for man, his days are as grass: as a flower of the field, so 
he flourisheth. For the wind passeth over it, and it is gone: 
and the place thereof shall know it no more.” 

The people will soon lie, side by side, with their President. 
The whole living nation will, in a few short years, be be- 
neath the clods of the valley. Mortality is the degradation 
which sin has marked. upon our bodies. All must die. 
Whatever be our rank, or station, or learning, or endow- 
ments, or character, or destiny, we must all lie down as in a 
sleep, and be gathered, as our fathers were, to the all-de- 
vouring grave. The dust of kings, of presidents, of rulers, 
soon mingles with the dust of subjects, citizens, and slaves ; 
yea, with the dust of the withered grass—the emblem of 
man’s condition and decay. ‘All flesh is grass—the grass 
withereth.”’ 


Il. “And all the glory of man is as the flower of grass.” 
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—“ The flower thereof falleth away.’’ Not only is the body 
withering grass, but all the glory of man’s earthly existence 
is as the falling flower. Neither body nor spirit has an 
abiding honour, in the world of vanity and degradation. 

1. All the glory of man’s intellectual endowments—of 
what avail are they, when God requireth the soul! Though 
we understood all mysteries and all knowledge, yet in these 
alone we are “nothing.’”’ In the hour of death, the mightiest 
mind parts for ever from all its pride of attainments. 
Though we may pass, in the visions of intellect and science, 
from star to star, and glory amidst distant worlds, in the 
discovery of new laws and facts in the government of infinite 
creation, our knowledge vanishes away like the shadowy 
thoughts of an infant’s dream! Where is the wise man, 
whose wisdom is available against the terrors of the grave? 
How vain becomes the learning of a race, which “ perishes 
from morning to evening!’”’ The acquisitions of science, 
the noblest aspirings of jurisprudence, the knowledge of 
choicest antiquity, the aims and measures of political saga- 
city—all the profoundest study of life—are to a dying man, 
like the folly of fools. ‘‘ Doth not the excellency, which is 
in them, go away? they die, even without wisdom.” 
“Though the well-spring of wisdom be as a flowing brook,” 

it is lost in the waters of the swelling Jordan. 

_ 2, The glory of rank and elevation likewise disappears at 
death. It is as perishing as the power which gave it being, 
or as the pomp which is the emblem of its duration. ‘On 
the eyelids” of kings, there is the “‘shadow of death;” in 
the hearts of rulers is ‘vexation of spirit.” The corrup- 
tion, which belongs to our bodies, is transferred to the glory 
of our best estate. ‘Man in his best estate is altogether 
vanity.” The possession of rank and station tends indeed 
to gratify ambition, by securing homage and multiplying the 
resources of power. But the honours to the brow are with- 
out peace to the heart. Their enjoyments are the tempta- 
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tions of worldliness to depravity; and are inferior to the 
comforts of poverty, integrity, and toil. The royal preacher 
declares, ‘I was great and increased more than all they 
that were before me in Jerusalem,” and “I withheld not my 
heart from any joy.”’ ‘And behold, all was vanity and vexa- 
tion of spirit, and there was no profit under the sun.”’ All 
the glory of Solomon has fallen, like the cedars of Lebanon. 
His palaces, and temples, and all the insignia of his reign, 
have no abiding place on the earth, yea, are unknown even 
in the memory of man. If such glory thus passeth away, 
like the flowers of the field, (which it equalled not,) what 
glory of man, can hope to survive, in the visions of most 
presumptuous ambition! How brief and uncertain too, is 
the period of present enjoyment! We have heen taught by 
impressive Providence, the end of all human distinction. 
Our President has been suddenly taken from the honours of 
a grateful people, to be placed beneath the soil on which they 
tread. The distant echoes of his inauguration triumphs, are 
reverberated beyond the mountains to mingle with the 
mournings of his funeral solemnities. Yonder mansion, 
which he lately entered in glory, has seen him carried out 
of it in dust! Though “the glory of his house be increased,” 
yet “when he dieth, he shall carry nothing away; his glory 
shall not descend after him.’’ “All the glory of man is as 
the flower of grass—the flower thereof falleth away.” 

3. The glory of riches is of the same fleeting character. 
Strange that man should set his heart so firmly upon that 
which perishes, and then cleave to it, as though it were to 
endure! Yet there is hardly any possession, which more 
engages the aim and pursuit of our race, than wealth. It is 
sought for with an avidity that scorns oceans, and mountains, 
and deserts, and climates. Stoop down for the flower which 
your feet have trodden from its stem of grass, and learn, 
from its decay, the vanity of your anxious toil. ‘They 
spend their days in wealth, and in a moment go down to the 
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grave.” The wealth of the Esterhazys, treasured up as a 
glorious inheritance, is of no use to those who assisted in its 
accumulation, nor will long serve the vanity of its present 
possessors. ‘For, we brought nothing into this world; and 
it is certain that we can carry nothing out.” Yet, our race 
is bent on evil, on the evil of the glory of wealth. If Ca- 
nova were awaiting directions for a man, who would fitly re- 
present the race, we would say to him, (especially for this 
generation,) ‘‘Chisel him in the attitude of grasping!” 
And when he had completed the statue, we would add, 
“Make another in the attitude of death!’ The two to- 
gether,—the one representing the spirit, and the other the 
end of riches—would fitly describe the nature of its glory. 
4. The glory of arms is similar in its shadowy end. Many 
mighty warriors have been conspicuous in their generation, 
receiving, when living, the applause of armies and nations, 
and when dead, the highest honours. But their glory went 
not with them beyond the darkness of the grave. Unsatis- 
fied Alexander could weep in want of an unconquered world; 
and Napoleon, trembling at Moscow amidst the flames, and 
at St. Helena amidst the waves, was at last insensible to the 
honours of his faithful France. Our own country, separated 
from contending nations, has yet had its share in the peril 
of conflicts, and in the strife of battles. How few survive, 
to enjoy the rewards of our war of Revolution! ‘ How are 
the mighty fallen, and the weapons of war perished!’ That 
generation of heroes has already almost vanished from the 
scenes of its glory. And of the leaders of our second war, 
how many are gone! Beyond the promotions of army or 
navy, they will never more serve that country, whose honour 
was dearer than life !—The last of the dead was the hero of 
many conflicts. He often heard the war cry of the Indian, 
and the roar of cannon, and guided to victory the armies of 
his country. Methinks I see him, near the sources of the 
Wabash, preparing for the exigencies of an eventful morn- 
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ing. Before the twilight, his sleep is broken by sentinel- 
guns. Battle rages. He is in the midst of ine conflict. 
The voice we lately heard so clear and loud at the Capitol, 
is sounding above the noise of battle in its tones of high 
command. Yes, I see him, with his country’s sword in his 
hand, and the fire of battle in his eye, charging upon the 
savage foe with the enthusiasm of victory. But hark! 
The din of war is hushed!— And see! The conqueror 
sleeps in the grave with the Indian prophet ! 

Such is the glory of man, of whatever kind; fleeting as 
the shadows of his body, or the dust of his grave. ‘ Man 
giveth up the ghost, and where is he?’ ‘All flesh is as 
grass; and all the glory of man as the flower of grass; the 
grass withereth, the flower thereof falleth away. But the 
word of the Lord endureth for ever.” 


III. It is profitable to. turn from the vanities of earth to 
the enduring “word of the Lord;” from vain glory to 
truth, and heaven, and immortality! Great is the transi- 
tion! which may the Spirit assist us to understand and to 
realize ! 

1. “The word of the Lord endures for ever” in the ma- 
jesty of Him it represents. God’s revelation, the image of 
His own glory, is unchanging as His own existence. Like 
Jehovah himself, it is beyond the reach of the vanities and 
changes of man’s estate, the revolutions of empires, and the 
final convulsions of nature. “The heavens and the earth 
shall pass away, but his word shall not pass away.” “For 
ever, O Lord, thy word is settled in heaven!’’ The sta- 
bility of the throne is its truth; the praises of universal do- 
minion are its testimonies; and the holiness, justice, and 
goodness of God, its everlasting and sure foundations. ‘In 
the beginning was the Word; and the Word was with God, 
and the Word was God.” 

2. This word also endures for ever in the principles of 
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salvation, which it establishes. ‘‘The Word was made flesh, 
and dwelt among us, full of grace and truth.” Coming “to 
seek and to save that which was lost,’’ Jesus lived a life of 
holiness, benevolence, and atonement. He procured salva- 
tion for our race, by reconciling justice and mercy through 
the cross. He cried “It is finished!” Oh ery, unknown in 
creation! Rocks quaking, sun darkened, veil rent, dead 
rising, sinners trembling, witnessed the triumphs of ever- 
lasting truth in the sacrifice of eternal love. ‘‘The word 
of the Lord endureth for ever; and this is the word which 
by the Gospel is preached unto you.” ‘Without the shed- 
ding of blood, there is no remission of sins.” ‘ All have 
sinned and come short of the glory of God;’’ but “‘by grace 
are ye saved through faith.”’ ‘In whom we have redemp- 
tion through his blood, even the forgiveness of sin.” ‘ Ex- 
cept a man be born again, he cannot see the kingdom of 
God.’”’ These principles of our salvation, which, in a word, 
embrace the acknowledgment of sin, faith in the atonement 
of Jesus Christ, regeneration by the Holy Spirit, and obe- 
dience of life, are everlasting principles. They endure 
whilst the world endures; yea, beyond all earthly destinies, 
in results for which eternity has no bounds of degree or 
measure of duration. 

3. This word of the Lord endures for ever in the rule of 
life, which is our glorious guide. Love to God and love to 
man are the fulfilling of the commandments. They are the 
sum of our duty, the source of our happiness, the measures 
of our sanctification, and the abiding standard of our prepa- 
ration for heaven. The precepts of the gospel, which are of 
equally permanent obligation, enjoin self-denial, the regula- 
tion of the heart, the crucifixion of the lusts of the flesh, vic- 
tory over the world, and, in short, the exhibition of the graces 
of the Spirit, and the imitation of the life of Christ. How 
different a life, regulated by the enduring rule, from one of 
worldliness, sinful pleasure, and unchastened ambition! It 
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is a life which possesses the spirit and the principles of im- 
mortality. Jesus, who was both “life and immortality,” 
overcame the world in every form of temptation; he re- 
jected the kingdoms of the world with all their glory, and 
lived above its honours to the glory of God the Father. His 
disciples, regulating their lives by the same precepts and 
motives, ‘subject themselves to the authority of the same 
government, which is ‘from everlasting to everlasting.” 

4. And this suggests the eternal sanctions by which “the 
_ Lord’s word endureth for ever.” 

Brethren ! does the destiny of man perish, like the withered 
grass of his body, and the fallen flower of his glory? No! 
Children of immortality! No! Ye are of the life and the 
resurrection! ‘‘They that are in the graves shall hear the 
voice ‘of the Son of man,’ and shall come forth; they that 
have done good unto the resurrection of life, and they that 
have done evil unto the resurrection of damnation.’”” Won- 
ders, passing human imagination shall fill the firmament 
with mightiest miracles. The trump of the archangel, 
the glorious appearing of Christ, the shining of the angelic 
host, the resurrection of the dead, the blazing scroll of 
these heavens and this earth, the solemnities of the gen- 
eral judgment, will reveal, in the light of glorious Omnip- 
otence, Justice, and Mercy, the eternal destiny of all the 
race of Adam. Woe will be the doom of those who sought 
the acquisitions of knowledge, the exaltation of station, the 
accumulation of wealth, and the honour of arms, to the 
neglect of the spirit, ‘created in the image of God,” and 
endued with his immortality! Yes, the worldliness and 
vanity of a life spent in despising the cross of Christ, shall 
suffer all the threatenings of Divine justice. ‘‘The word of 
the Lord endureth for ever.” But who can describe the 
triumphs of those, who, by a life of faith on earth, were 
preparing for the glory, honour, and immortality of the 
skies? Knowledge indeed will be theirs; the knowledge of 
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God in Christ Jesus, the knowledge of perfections, of Re- 
demption, of Providence, of expanding creations, of angels’ 
state, and Heaven’s service. Exaltation will be theirs: the 
exaltation of kings and priests, of diadems and thrones, of 
glorious society, of the new nature and the newsong. Wealth 
will be theirs; the wealth of spiritual blessedness, of God’s 
love, of unstained righteousness, of promises fulfilled, of re- 
alities possessed. Victory will be theirs; the victory over 
the world, over principalities of the air, over the depravity 
within—victory, in the possession of Canaan, in the pros- 
pects of peace, in the enjoyments of God’s abiding glory! 
Sweet will it be to exchange the cares, and sorrows, and 
degradation of this life, for the high praises and possessions 
of that which is to come! Sweet to lie down in the dust, 
and awake in His likeness! Sweet to wash the last pol- 
lution of our feet in the Jordan, and to enter with hallelujahs 
the gate of heaven! 

‘‘ All flesh is grass, and all the glory of man as the flower 
of grass; the grass withereth, and the flower thereof falleth 
away. But the word of the Lord endureth for ever.’’ Even 
so, our Father! ~The grass and its flower are our withered 
inheritance here, but may the promises of thy word be our 
eternal reward ! 

These meditations afford an appropriate introduction to a 
brief notice of the life and character of one, who was lately 
numbered among the great of the earth. 

William Henry Harrison, the late President of the United 
States, was born in Charles City county, Virginia, in 1773. 
Having received a liberal education at Hampden Sidney 
College,* he commenced the study of medicine; but his 
thoughts were soon turned to the preservation of his coun- 
trymen, through the profession of arms. With the blood of 
the Revolution in his veins, he determined to assist in repel- 
ling the Indian atrocities on our frontier. In 1792, at the 

* A college which had been recently founded by Presbyterians. 
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age of nineteen, he received the commission of Ensign from 
General Washington; and thus he entered the public ser- 
vice by holding in his hands the flag of his country—a ban- 
ner never tarnished by any act of his long and eventful life. 
He was soon promoted, and was the aid of General Wayne 
in the battle fought in 1794, which procured for the West a 
temporary emancipation from Indian cruelties. At the age 
of twenty-six, he was chosen delegate to Congress from the 
Northwestern Territory. The next year he was appointed 
by President Adams, Governor of Indiana, which at that 
time embraced all the West, except Ohio; and a short time 
afterward a Commissioner to form treaties with the Indians. 
He continued to act as Governor under Jefferson and Madi- 
son for many years, and led our troops to victory at the 
battle of Tippecanoe, in 1811, and as General in the regular 
army, at the victory of the Thames in 1813. 

The four prominent events, which will ever associate the 
name of Harrison with the West, are—Ist. His fidelity and 
success in making treaties with the Indian tribes, by which 
he was the means of causing the title to immense tracts of 
country to vest in the United States. By one treaty alone 
he secured to the United States “ fifty-one millions of acres 
of the richest country in the West, and the most valuable 
mineral region in the Union.” 

2d. His agency, when Delegate in Congress, and when 
only twenty-six years old, in laying the foundation of the 
land system, under which the West has increased until Ohio 
outnumbers even Virginia. He was chairman of the Com- 
mittee which proposed the reform by which the size of Gov- 
ernment tracts was reduced from 4000 aeres to alternate sec- 
tions of 640 acres and 320 acres. Thus the public lands 
were in a measure taken out of the hands of speculators and 
large purchasers, and brought within the reach of the yeo- 
manry of the country. 


3d. His military services in defending the West from In- 
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dian and British aggressions. The country, presenting an 
immense extent of frontier, was easily accessible to savage 
foes. From the time of Wayne’s victory near the rapids of 
the Miami in 1794, to his own victories at the Wabash and 
Thames, including many active engagements, William Henry 
Harrison was a ruling mind in directing the American forces. 
He was the terror of the Indian foe, who made several at- 
tempts to assassinate him, and who regarded him at last as 
under the especial favour of the Great Spirit. 

4th. His services as Governor of the Northwest Territory 
from 1800 to 1813. This whole Territory was under his 
administration. Besides disbursing the public moneys, to 
him belonged, for some time, the duty of legislating for its 
prosperity, of appointing its officers, of confirming grants 
of land, of arranging its counties and townships, of super- 
intending its various interests, in short, of forming and di- 
recting its new systems of institutions. His sagacity, his 
energy, his honesty, were never brought into suspicion; and 
history, with grateful devotion, will record in the archives of 
the mighty West, the name of Harrison as its greatest ben- 
efactor. 

In 1814 he was again appointed Indian Commissioner, in 
connection with Governor Shelby and Governor Cass. In 
1816 he was elected to the House of Representatives, and 
served three years. He afterward served in the Ohio Senate 
two years; and in 1824 was chosen to the Senate of the 
United States. In 1828 he was appointed by John Quincy 
Adams, Minister to Columbia. j 

These various and numerous public services, in connection 
with his excellent sense, his inflexible integrity, his republi- 
can habits, and his well known political principles, com- 
mended him to the people as President of the United States. 
And the more the people knew him, the more they felt the 
wisdom of their choice. On his way to this city, from the 
Miami to the Potomac, he was received with the most cordial 
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ond enthusiastic congratulations; and he entered upon his 
Presidential service with the highest hopes and confidence 
of a rejoicing people. The brief month of his administra- 
tion pronounces a noble eulogy upon,his memory. His in- 
augural address is justly considered one of the most repub- 
lican documents that has ever emanated from the source of 
power; and the circular to public officers instinctively re- 
minds us of the good old days of George Washington. But we 
cannot tread upon political ground. We retire from it, mourn- 
ing that he, who so well understood the principles of the govern- 
ment, has been prevented by death from carrying them out. 

General Harrison’s mind was of a good order. He pos- 
sessed excellent natural powers, and they were well disci- 
plined, well furnished, and well directed. Few men had the 
advantage of a better judgment; few had more sagacity and 
penetration. He was well versed in general history, and 
had the most minute knowledge of all the public characters 
and battles of ancient and modern times. His writings in- 
dicate facility of composition, ease of diction and good 
sound sense, which the people want more than anything 
else. His public and private integrity his friends delight 
to admire. Though he formed many treaties about the pub- 
lic lands, disbursed three millions of the public money, and 
possessed immense power, as Governor of Indiana, he left 
office with a purity of character hardly to be appreciated in 
these degenerate times. So sensitive were his feelings of 
honour that, (with the exception of private Secretary,) he 
never appointed a relative to office, and never intended to 
do so. 

_ In his private feelings, he was a kind and benevolent man. 
Tender-hearted, compassionate, and sympathizing, he has 
relieved the wants of many an old soldier and shared his 
frugal means with many a widow and friend. In personal 
address and manners, he was the very man to be popular in 
a republican government. He was no aristocrat in demo- 
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cratic disguise; but a people’s man, he went among the peo- 
ple in the people’s dress, and with the people’s manners. 
Though President of the United States, any one could see 
him, even from sunrise in the morning. He had a native 
courteousness and condescension, united with the ease and 
dignity of a Virginian republican. His countenance was 
goodness, honesty, frankness, and disinterestedness. His 
eye was emphatically “the light of his body ;” a soft, spark- 
ling eye—dark, but gentle; and though gentle, full of fire. 
Mildness and energy were hardly ever more beautifully 
blended. 

His friends all indulge the belief that he was a man of re- 
ligious principle. He was “trained up in the way he should 
go,’ by the example and instructions of maternal love. His 
mother (of the Basset family,) was a woman of piety and 
prayer. - During the General’s last visit to Virginia, he oc- 
cupied his mother’s apartment—the one in which he was 
born—and he took great interest in pointing out the closet 
to which she retired for private devotion, and the corner of 
the room where she sat by the table to read her Bible, and 
where she taught him on his knees to pray, “ Our Father 
which art in heaven!” These habits were continued by the 
late President, especially in the closing years of his life. 
His ‘“‘ Manual of Devotion” and his Bible were his morning 
and evening companions. His regard for the Sabbath was 
increasing, with his other outward testimonies to the im- 
portance of religion. The first Sabbath after his inaugura- 
tion, he was very much annoyed by some persons, who had 
been admitted into his house, contrary to his orders; and he 
remarked to one of the family, ‘‘ We must break up at once 
this Sunday visiting.”’ 

The next Sabbath some of the foreign ambassadors called, 
and were refused admittance, as being contrary to the Pre- 
sident’s habits; but in the evening, some gentlemen, under 
the plea of being particular friends, thoughtlessly intruded 
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upon the quiet of his mansion. He sat with them a few 
minutes in evident uneasiness ; and, after rising and walking 
about the room a little, he turned and said to them with 
great kindness, ‘‘ Gentlemen, I shall be happy to see you 
any evening but Sunday evening:” and he retired to his 
room, leaving them with some other members of his family. 
His general respect for religion was familiar to all, particu- 
larly in his attendance on the house of God, both in the 
morning and afternoon; part of the day in the Episcopal, 
and the other part in the Presbyterian Church. The two 
last sermons he heard in Presbyterian Churches, were from 
the texts, ‘“‘ Watch and pray, lest ye enter into temptation ;” 
and “‘ Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap.”’ 
The preacher who addresses you, happened to be in the 
book-store when he came in to purchase a Bible—(“ the best 
in the store ;”) and the President expressed to me his sur- 
prise that there was no Bible in the President’s mansion. 
He remarked that “the Bible ought to be a part of the fur- 
niture of the house; and,” he added, “I intend to buy, out 
of the Congressional appropriation, the best copy I can find, 
and to write in it, ‘The President of the United States, 
from the People of the United States.’”” On another occa- 
sion, he expressed to me his sense of religious obligation, and 
his determination to unite with the Church; which, he said, 
he would have done four years ago, if it’ had not been for 
the turmoil and suspicions of the political contest. The 
same thing he repeatedly said to many of his relatives and 
friends during this long period; and, for the last time, on 
his death-bed. When we consider that the President had 
been instructed from his youth in religion, that his constant 
attendance on public worship, and the reading of his Bible, 
made him well acquainted with the true terms of communion, 
and that he was a man of uncommon frankness and honesty 
of speech, we have a strong assurance that his oft expressed 
determination came from the desires of a renewed heart; 
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especially, when we remember the great purity and integrity 
of his character, and the even tenor and religious habits of 
his well-ordered life. He had doubtless his infirmities—for 
he was a man; but many traits of true Christian discipleship 
shall be pondered upon in the spirit of charity and in the 
consolations of hope. 

But the time drew near for him to stand in the presence 
of Him, who “knoweth our frame” and whose “mercy is 
from everlasting to everlasting.”’ 

Having been unremittingly engaged in attention to public 
business, and in arranging the measures of his new adminis- 
tration, his frame suffered much from his cares and toil. On 
Thursday, the 25th of March, he caught a slight cold, from 
having his hair cut, and from undue exposure.. On the day 
following, he was overtaken in a shower, which increased 
the symptoms. On Saturday, according to custom, he took 
a walk early in the morning, visited the market, and stopped 
to converse with a number of friends. On his return, he 
was unable to eat any breakfast; but still went into the 
public room, and saw a number of persons on private and 
public business. Continuing unwell, he was prevailed upon 
to send for a physician, who prescribed medicine. On Sun- 
day, his fever increased, accompanied with pain in the breast, 
and general symptoms of pneumonia. Cupping was resorted 
to, which, however, had no beneficial effect. The disease 
. was not arrested; and it may be remarked that, during its 
progress, he suffered, at times, very acute pain, but in pa- 
tience. It was thought best to keep him so quiet that it 
was not deemed advisable to admit the ministers of the Gos- 
pel; and even his own family had very little intercourse 
with him, except to attend constantly to his wants. He fre- 
quently remarked that he was very sick, “more sick than 
they think Iam.” On Tuesday, he reiterated, to the Go- 
vernor of Iowa, his convictions of the truth of religion, and 
his purpose to unite with the Church of Christ, if he was 
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restored to health. But his restoration was not the will of 
omniscient God. Hopes and fears alternately prevailed, in 
the midst of general anxiety. On Thursday he passed a 
very restless night; and on Friday evening, for the first 
time, there was great alarm felt throughout the whole city; 
but on Saturday morning, he revived, and not alittle. Some 
of his physicians thought they discerned favourable symp- 
toms. He himself felt much better. At this time the 103d 
Psalm was read to him by a faithful female friend. 

In the presence of several of his family, he thanked the 
Lord, with a loud voice, for his goodness, and seemed over- 
powered with deep emotion. He also expressed satisfaction 
at the prospect of being raised up, to resume the prosecution 
of his public measures, which he had much at heart. Great 
was the joy which now spread throughout the city with the 
rapidity of self-diffusing sympathy; but, like all earthly joy, 
a brief hour doomed it to sorrow. 

At 3 o’clock, the most dangerous symptoms foretold the 
speedy termination of the disease; and, at 6, his faithful 
physicians pronounced him beyond their skill. His family, 
and the members of his cabinet, (for the first time admitted,) 
surrounded his bed-side, without hope. His pastor made a 
prayer, which, from his breathing more softly, he seemed to 
hear. But his eyes were shut, and death was preparing to 
finish its work. At 9 o’clock, he again revived; and, per- 
haps, knowing that his Cabinet were near him, he uttered 
words for them, for his country, and for his successor: “ Sir, 
I wish you to understand the true principles of the govern- 
ment. I wish them carried out. I ask nothing more.” 
The last struggles had already commenced, but they were 
not violent. Only once after this did he seem to suffer pain; 
and he attempted, for the last time, to raise his arm. His 
breathings now became softer and more gentle, until his 
slumbers, peaceful as those of a little child, were interrupted 
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by the God of the living and of the dead. He expired half 
an hour after midnight, on Sunday morning, April 4th. 

As I stood, on that Sabbath, by the side of his venerable 
form, dressed for the grave, and with awe-struck sensibility 
placed my hand on his cold and death-smitten brow, and 
smoothed his silvery hairs, I understood “The dust shall re- 
turn to the earth, as it was; and the spirit shall return to 
God, who gave it !” 

And has he gone? Is earth so full of wonders! Yes, 
our President, the good and great, has gone for ever from 

-the theatre of fame—from inauguration triumphs and funeral 
honours—gone into the land of spirits—to Washington, and 
Adams, and Jefferson, and Madison, and Monroe,—to rest 
till the morning of the resurrection ! 

Farewell, old soldier; thy warfare is accomplished ! 

Farewell, humble cultivator of our earthly soil; there is 
a better harvest in a better land! 

Farewell, wise, and pure, and upright statesman ; thy last 
words and wishes for the constitution are welcomed by the 
people as their legacy, and shall be transmitted to their 
children to the latest generation ! 

Farewell, farewell, our President, venerable with the crown 
of years and of honour ;—in our joy, we almost forgot that 
thou wast mortal; in our sorrow, we will remember and be 
glad in thy immortality ! 

Turning from the dead, (for the last look must be given, 
though long we linger,) might I, with propriety, address our 
new President, I would say, in behalf of the Church: 

Sir—The salutations of a free and Christian people wel- 
come you to your station. Called into authority by Provi- 
dence, and under the Constitution, may you fulfil the just 
purposes of both! ‘The end of all greatness is seen in your 
elevation. The temptations which crowd around power are 
many; but there is a Bible in the people’s mansion, which 
will afford divine guidance. We will pray that the King of 
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kings may enable our President to conform to all the out- 
ward observances of religion, and to possess in his own soul 
its sweet and sure rewards. Long and useful may your life 
be, and peaceful your dying hour! 

To the members of the Cabinet, I would say: 

Councillors, true and tried !—A heavy affliction has come 
upon you in the early morning of an auspicious day. 
Through life remember the life and death of your departed 
chief. God has warned you with a warning that summons 
you to the meditations of eternity. No wisdom, nor glory, 
nor device, will save you from the grave. The terms of the 
gospel are rich in mercy and hope. Live lives of usefulness 
to your country ; “quit ye like men,”’ and be prepared for 
the high service of your God in heaven ! 

To the people of the United States, this providence ap- 
peals as with the power of miracles. It says, ‘‘ Cease ye 
from man, whose breath is in his nostrils,” and know that 
the Lord is God! Of late there has been too great a ten- 
dency to man-worship, which is idolatry. Many other cry- 
ing sins are abroad in the land, which might justly incur the 
divine displeasure. Though we may not specify the particu- 
lar sins, which may have caused this great visitation to de- 
scend upon us, there is evil enough in the North, and the 
South, and the Hast, and the West, to justify any measures 
of retributive infliction. God has already punished our na- 
tion by terrific fires, by awful disasters on our rivers and 
ocean, by frightful disease, by the almost universal prostra- 
tion of commerce, and of the various branches of business, 
by individual losses, and State embarrassments; in short, 
by private and public judgments of various admonitory kinds. 
And lo! what manner of punishment hath he meted out to 
us now! If we repent not, nor humble ourselves before him, 
he has other visitations in store for us. Signs of war are 
already flashing across our horizon; and God has at his 
command innumerable methods of omnipotent retribution. 
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May we stand in awe and sin not! May we be instructed 
in the season of his providential warning; lest, at last, he 
‘rule us with a rod of iron, and dash us in pieces like a pot- 
ter’s vessel !’’ 

_ But this, our individual and our national calamity, would 
fail of one of its most direct purposes, did it not solemnize 
us into preparation for our own death. Let this dispensa- 
tion never be forgotten! Let it chasten us in the midst of 
mirth ; banish unlawful pleasures ; correct the delusions and 
vain aspirations of this life; remind us of our mortality, and 
guide us to an “inheritance incorruptible, undefiled, and 
that fadeth not away.” ‘‘ As the cloud is consumed and 
vanisheth away; so he that goeth down to the grave shall 
come up no more.” No more enjoyment of gospel privileges, 
of sweet Sabbath light, of pleading conscience, and of the 
Spirit’s call, shall bring back hope from the gloom of the 
sepulchre! How soon, alas! may the “silver cord be 
loosed,’’ and the “golden bowl,” or “pitcher,” or ‘wheel,”’ 
be broken into meanest dust! Mortals, attend to the earnest 
entreaties of Jehovah’s power! He, who can do such works 
as he hath done, can surely deal with you as he will. Soon 
must you say to corruption, “Thou art my father;’’ to the 
worm, “Thou art my mother and my sister.” Oh, before 
that hour of desolation cometh, learn to say to God, Thou 
art my portion; and to Christ, Thou art my hope! 

Beings, who witness, as we do, so many demonstrations 
of love, and truth, and goodness, and justice, and might, and 
mercy—all passing before us with the glory of the Lord— 
ought to remember that such high privileges involve high re- 
sponsibilities. ‘The kingdoms of the earth and the glory 
of them’”’ shall depart; but your soul—your immortal soul 
—outliving the vanities of life and the degradation of the 

= grave, shall receive eternal blessedness in heaven, or eternal 
misery in hell. Our days are as grass, and our glory as its 
fiewer; but the word of the Lord endureth for ever. 
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PRAYER MEETING AT THE PRESIDENT’S MANSION. 


The author of the foregoing discourse felt it to be a duty 
and a privilege to visit frequently at the mansion, during 
the sickness of the President. With Col. Todd in particu- 
lar, I had many seasons of Christian intercourse, which will 
long be remembered. After the President’s death, it was 
my duty to propose a pastoral visit to the ladies in their af- 
fliction, with the hope of administering consolation through 
Divine truth and prayer. Accordingly, I went by appoint- 
ment on Tuesday evening; when I found that Col. Todd, 
with true Christian forethought, had so arranged it as to 
have all the family assembled, in number from fifteen to 
twenty. There was evidently deep affliction in every heart; 
and in the midst of the general sorrow, there was a very 
cordial welcome to him who aimed at bringing the peace and 
comforts of the gospel. After a few remarks, intended to 
direct the thoughts of all heavenward, I read portions of the 
21st and 22d chapters of Revelation. Almost all present 
were members of different, churches, (chiefly Presbyterian,) 
and seemed to appreciate the description of the heavenly 
state, in hope of its eternal enjoyment. We then all united 
in prayer at the throne of grace, that God’s solemn provi- 
dence might be sanctified to all the family—that the beloved 
and smitten “mother in Israel’’ might have the special 
comforts of divine support—and that all might be impressed 
with the vanities of earth in contrast with the glories of life 
eternal. After prayer, I made an exhortation, presenting 
God as the Ruler of providence, who governs according to 
the dictates of infinite wisdom and mercy. I also pointed 
to Christ as our Mediator, our comfort, and our hope, and to 
heaven as our eternal home. The Apostolic benediction was 
then pronounced; and I left the afflicted family with deep 
sympathy for their bereavement, and thanking God that I 
was a minister of the gospel. 
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As I passed from the weeping circle, and trod softly by 
the chamber of the dead, I could not help thinking how re- 
ligion is adapted to all the wants of our race, in all circum- 
stances of our condition; and how important it was to have 
its hopes in our trials, but especially in our death. 
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